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‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS*PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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True Happiness. 
BY W. J. LINTON. 


PLACE not thy happiness in joy or pleasure, 
Tho joy be true as love and pleasure ne’er so pure: 
These at the surest are but insecure,— 

Well to be had, but loved with heed and measure. 
Build notthy happiness on grounds unsure! 


But in the truth of God’s good will and pleasure 
Abide thou; in the search of that endure! 
Be that thy best-loved joy, thy pleasantest cure, 
Thy incorruptible heaven-guarded treasure, 
The only happiness whose end is sure! 


New Haven, Conn. 


A Glimpse of William Morris. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS. 


ONE March evening, ten years ago, the present 
writer, who was then a student in London, having 
discovered in an obscure corner of the Dazly News 
the announcement that William Morris would address 
the Liberal Club of Hammersmith that night, started 
out in search of the place. 

Hammersmith proved to be a dingy suburb on the 
Thames bank, attained by a ride from Charing Cross 
of half an hour, or such a matter, through the sul- 
phurous vaults of the underground railway. There, 
by dint of much inquiry, he found the poet’s home, 
and was thence ‘directed to the headquarters of the 
Club. 

A poor, shabby little hall it was—low and narrow. 
There were but two rows of benches facing the plat- 
form, with an aisle between them. Twenty or thirty 
workingmen, in their working clothes, were chatting 
and smoking about the room as I entered, and these, 
with half-a-dozen well-dressed visitors, comprised the 
entire audience. 

The chairman, who had the appearance of an intel- 
ligent mechanic, soon called the meeting to order, and 
immediately announced that Mr. William Morris was 
the speaker of the evening. The poet thereupon 
strode forward from the bench where he had been sit- 
ting and, having removed the drab slouch hat from 
his head and laid it on the table beside him, began to 
talk. 

I remember him as a burly, thickset figure of a 
man, with a great shock of shaggy iron-gray hair and 
full beard of the same sort. His face was attractive, 
with broad forehead, fresh complexion and flashing 
eve. His dress was like that of a mechanic in his 
working clothes—a suit of dowdy blue flannel, sack 
coat, and blue flannel shirt open and rolled back at 
the throat. He spoke easily and gracefully, with a 
richness of voice, a beauty and simplicity of diction 
and an earnestness of bearing that fascinated his 
hearers. The tone of the address was somber, hope- 
less and quite godless, altho without the bitterness of 
irreligion. Histheme was ‘‘ The Future of Art.”’ 

Toevery lover of beauty, he said, England, in com- 
mon with all the civilized world, is every year becom- 
ing a more grievous place. All the former loveliness 


of such towns as Oxford and Rouen, already spoiled, — 


is vanishing before the worship of the modern god— 
Commercial Profit. The revival of interest in art 
among certain classes is superficial and fruitless. 
There can be no real revival of art until the artisan, 
the man who makes things, has a taste for art and 
an enjoyment in making that which is beautiful. At 
present he is the drudge of the money maker, the 
slave of the machine. Men toil from dawn to dusk, 
without the faintest interest in the work they do, 
merely to get a meager livelihood. They thus not 
only fail to create objects of beauty, but lose all 
knowledge of and interest in such things. 

If there is to be a great art in the future it must 
spring up from the ashes of the present civilization. 
It can never come until Socialism has so relieved life 
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of its drudgery that men, working at their tasks with 
ease and delight, may produce objects of true beauty 
and worth. 

This is but a poor hint of what he said, speaking 
with captivating grace for upward of an hour. Then 
he resumed his hat, and took his place among the 
benches, while the subject was throyn open for dis- 
cussion. Brief remarks from half-a-dozen members 
followed: They knew nothing about art, poor fel- 
lows!—had never had time to look at pictures, 
scarcfly knew the meaning of the word beauty; so 
they turned to a more familiar theme, and spoke of 
their own grievances. : 

After the meeting was over, in the course of a walk 
through the quiet streets and a chat in his simple but 
exquisitely furnished home, he discoursed with 
charming and contagious enthusiasm regarding the 
new earth that he and his fellow Socialists were 
striving to build. 


Newark, N. J. 


Longfellow through European Eyes. 


BY EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, 


A FEW weeks ago I was watching the crowds in that 
favorite resort of London, Hyde Park. The other 
end of the bench on which I sat was occupied by two 
persons, evidently lovers and evidently both of a hum- 
ble position in society. They manifested supreme 
satisfaction in each other, but were none the less an 
ill-assorted couple. The girl had a bright, attractive 
face and was neatly and tastefully dressed. The 


‘young man was heavy and © loutish-lookingy with 


shabby and dirty clothes which hung on him as if 
first intended for some one else. Tho seemingly in- 
different to the rest of the world, they conversed in 
low tones, audible only to themselves; and the girl 
did most of the talking. As she ended an apparently 
long sentence, she exclaimed: ‘‘ That’s what Long- 
fellow says.’’ The young man likewise raised his 
voice and in a surly, half-jealous way inquired: 
‘Who's this long feller yer been talking about ?” The 
girl replied: ‘‘ He’s a great poet”; and her compan- 
ion gave a grunt of relief. 

The next day I told the story to the editor of one of 
the principal London weeklies. He remarked: ‘‘A 
stranger can hardly have an idea of how familiar many 
of our working people, especially women, are 
with Longfellow. Thousands can repeat some of his 
poems who have neverread a line of Tennyson, and 
probably never heard of Browning. That girl was 
trying to educate her brute up to her standard.” Then 
he went on to say that during the last thirty years no 
other. writer in English had so reached the human 
heart of all classes as had Longfellow. 

One could not but wonder what were the lines, 
which the young woman repeated to her clownish 
swain. Perhaps they came from ‘‘ The Building of 
the Ship’’ or from ‘‘ Evangeline " or from ‘‘ The Song 
of Hiawatha’’; or perhaps from some poem, shorter 
but no less rich and appealing. Or it may be they 
were lines which did not have to do with love and 
lovers at all but touched some special mood of the 
girl or some home experience. At any rate, they were 
words which seemed precious to her and had sweetened 
her life, and more than she knew had helped to keep 
her soul refined and pure. I can imagine that Long- 
fellow, classic and scholarly as he was, could have 
asked no higher mission for his verses. 

His Highness Achmet Vefik Pasha, who died a few 
years ago, was in some respects the most remarkable 
statesman who has risen among the Ottomans during 
the last fifty years. Hisinflexible honesty and the al- 
most puritan austerity ot his character, rendered him 
hateful to the privileged classes and, whenever in office, 
he was often thwarted and always bitterly opposed. 
Nevertheless, he served with distinction as Ottoman 
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Ambassador to Teheran, then to Paris, then to Saint 
Petersburg, and was twice promoted to the dignity of 
Grand Vizier. Better than any residence of State 
he loved the gray stone building in the garden near 
his house, within which he had collected the largest 
private library inthe Empire. It was a room of liter- 
ary curios, a polyglot museum, where were gathered 
books from all over the world; and there were few 
among them which their owner could not read. 

One day, as I was wandering with him along the 
shelves and as, with almost boyish enthusiasm, he was 
descanting on his special treasures, he said: ‘‘ Do 
you know there is no book here which I care for more 
than this?” He handed me a large volume, which in- 
side and out showed every sign of use. Many lines 
were underscored, and there were quaint comments 
in Turkish on the margins. Said he: 
these pieces I know by heart.” 
Longfellow. 


‘‘Some of 
It was a copy of 
His were the poems which soothed the 
busy Mussulman statesman in many a weary hour on 
the Bosporus. 

In 1879 I had the honor, on the Messageries 
steamer ‘‘ Donai,” of escorting from Constantinople 
to Marseilles a distinguished Russian lady, whom 
family affairs had suddenly summoned to France. 
Only from her marvelous familiarity with the half- 
dozen leading languages of Europe could a stranger 
have been able to detect her nationality. None but 
a Russian could have spoken so many languages so 
idiomatically and with so perfect an accent. Our 
fellow-passengers represented many different nations, 
and formed one of those delightfully cosmopolitan 
parties, such as constantly come together on a Med- 
iterranean steamer, and are seldom found in like de- 
gree anywhere else. 

One evening, as we were quitting the Straits of 
Bonefacio, some one remarked at dinner that, tho 
Victor Hugo was born in Paris, the earliest impres- 
sions of his life were received in Corsica, close to 
which we were passing. Ten or twelve of us lingered 
after the meal was finished to talk of the great French 
poet. One of the party spoke of him as embodying, 
more than any other writer, the humanistic tenden- 
cies of the nineteenth century and as the exponent of 
what is best in humanity. 

We had been talking in French, when the Russian 
lady exclaimed in English to the gentleman who had 
last spoken: ‘‘ How can vou, an American, give to 
him the place that is occupied by your own Longfel- 
low? Longfellow is the universal poet. He is better 
known, too, among foreigners than any one except 
their own poets.’” Then she commenced repeating, 
in rich, mellow tones: 

‘I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 


And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower."’ 


I recall how her voice trembled over the words: 
“« And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear,”’ 


and how it swelled out in the concluding lines: 
‘* As the symbol of love in Heaven, 
And its wavering image here.” 
It was dramatic and never to be forgotten. Then she 
added: ‘‘I long to visit Boston that I may stand on 
the Bridge.” 

In the company was an English captain returning 
from the Zulu war. He was the son of that member 
of Parliament who had been the chief supporter of 
the claimant in the famous Tichborne case, and who 
had poured out his money like water in behalf of the 
man whom he considered cruelly wronged. The cap- 
tain was a typical British soldier, with every charac- 
teristic of his class. Joining our steamer at Genoa, 
he had so far talked only of the Zulus and, with bit- 
ter indignation, of the manner in which the Prince 
Imperial had been deserted by British soldiers to be 
slain by savages. As soon as the Russian lady had 
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concluded he said: ‘‘I can give you something bet- 
ter than that,’’ and began in a voice like a trumpet: 
‘* Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.” 

His recitation of the entire poem was marked by the 
common English upheaval and down-letting of the 
voice in each line; but it was evident that he loved 
what he was repeating. 

Then a tall, lank, gray-haired Scotchman, who 
knew no French, who had hardly mingled with the 
other passengers and who seemed always communing 
with himself, suddenly commenced: 

‘* There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there.” 
He repeated only a few stanzas, but could apparently 
have given the whole poem, had he wished. 

For myself, I know that my contribution was ‘‘ My 

Lost Youth,” beginning 
‘* Often I think of the beautiful town, 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town 
And my youth comes back to me.” 
Never did the distance from an early home seem so 
great to one, New England born, as in that strange 
company, gathered from many lands, each with words 
upon the lip which the American had first heard in 
childhood. 

A handsome, olive-cheeked young man, a Greek 
from Manchester, educated and living in England, 
said, ‘‘ How do you like this?’ Then he began to 
sing: : 

“Stars of the summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 

Hide, hide your golden light! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps ! 

Sleeps !" 

So he rendered the whole of that exquisite serenade 

dear to American college students—with a freedom 

and a fire which hinted that he had sung it at least 

once before on some more appropriate occasion. 

Perhaps to some dark-eyed maiden of that elegant 

Greek colony of Manchester it had come as a revela- 

tion, and perhaps she had first heard it sung in front 

of her father’s mansion and had looked down, appre- 
ciative but unseen, from the window above. 

The captain of the ‘*‘ Donai’’ was not her regular 


commander, but an officer of the national French 
Navy, who was in charge only for a few voyages. A 
thorough Frenchman, no one would have accused 
him of knowing a word of any tongue save his own. 
Versatile, overflowing with wit and dos mots, it must 
have wearied himto be silent so long. To our aston- 
ishment, in accents so Gallic that one discerned with 
difficulty that he 


toned: 


was attempting English, he in- 


‘* Zee seds of neet vair faleeng fast, 

Ven trough an Alpeen veelage past 

A yout, who bore meed snow and eece 

A bannair veed dees strange deveece 

Excelsiorrr!”’ 
‘Eh, voila, he exclaimed, with satisfaction, ** /’a7 
appris cela a T é&cole. 

“* Mais, commandant,’ said the Russian lady, ** ce 


C'est tout  anglats que je sats.” 


n'est pas Vanglads du tout, ce gue vous venes de dire la.” 
“« Ah, out, madame; ca vient devotre Longfellow.” 
None 
already six nationalities had spoken—Scotch, Rus- 
sian, Greek, French, English and American. 
rose from the table and went up on deck to watch the 


of the other passengers contributed, but 


As we 


lights glimmering in Napoleon’s birthplace, Ajaccio, 
the Russian lady said: ‘‘ Do you suppose there is any 
other poet of any country, living or dead, from whom 
so many of us could have quoted? Not Not 
even Shakespeare or Victor Hugo or Homer.” 

An incident like this cannot indicate a poet's rank, 
but it does indicate in some degree the universality 


one. 


of his lovers and friends. In America, and even in 
New England, it is common to assign to Longtellow 
a lower relative place among poets of his mother 
tongue than that which he holds in European eyes. 
He, whose poems are enigmas even to his own peo- 
ple, or whose deep profundity can be fathomed only 
by the expert, can never fill a large place in a foreign 
heart. 

I heard a lady of high culture remark, the other 
day: ‘‘ Longfellow never seems to me a great poet. 
How can he be? Everybody can understand him.” 
Yet, because of the very fact that he touched all and, 
being easily apprehended, woke a quick response from 
all, his words stirred the memory of the English girl 
in Hyde Park, and soiaced the Eastern statesmen, and 
poured from the lips of the cosmopolitan company 
on board our steamer. 


Lowell in his ** An inciaent in a Railroad Car,” has 
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struck the note which” must ‘vibrate in all divinest 
poetry: 
‘Tt may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 


Highesouls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century; 


‘But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 


‘* To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart.”’ 

In that galaxy of inspired poets, whose stars have 
set within the last generation, one asks: ‘‘ Who has 
attained that ideal better than Longfellow? The 
answer comes in the words of the Russian lady, ‘‘ Not 


” 


one. 


The Warnings of History. 


BY GEORGE C. HOLT. 


Iris a singular fact that, in this campaign, so little 
reference has been made to the well-known historical 
instances of widespread financial disaster caused by a 
debased currency. However men may differ as to 
the cause of the disparity between the present value 
of the gold and silver doliar, the simple fact is indis- 
putable that a silver dollar to-day is actually worth 
about half of a gold dollar. The proposition therefore 
of the Silver men that the Government should permit 
any owner of silver to coin it into dollars at the pres- 
ent ratio, is precisely equivalent to a proposition to 
permit any owner of gold tocoin gold dollars made 
of one-half the amount of gold now put into a gold 
dollar. 

History is full of instances of the debasement of a 
national coinage; but no change ever was made so 
unreasonable, so violent or so ruinous as that pro- 
posed by the Silver party. In the first place, no prop- 
The de- 
basement of a national coinage has usually in the 


osition was ever made that was so unwise. 


past been due to the intention either of a despot to 
cheat his creditors and subjects, or of counterfeiters 
or clippers to cheat the Government; but in either 
case, the knave gained something for himself by his 
knavery. But the Silver men ask the Government to 
authorize a debasement of the currency without the 
slightest gain to the Government or the people, and 
entirely for the benefit of the silver mine owners and 
bullion dealers. Moreover, the extraordinary vio- 
lence and rashness of the proposed debasement of the 
In past times 
wherever a currency has been debased, either by the 


American currency is unparalleled. 


direct action of a Government or bya clipping or de- 
terioration of coins after their issue, the process has 
always been gradual and almost imperceptible. No 
despot ever dared at one swoopto debase a_ national 
currency one-half, as the silver advocates in this 
country now propose. 

But the strangest feature of the present Silver agi- 
tation is the ignorance exhibited of the commonest 
facts in history. Over and over again have nations 
been made to feel, by bitter experiences, the dreadful 
evils of an unstablecurrency. The standard histories 
are full of such evils; and altho it may seem a work 
of supererogation, it may be useful at the present 
time to quote some of the more striking accounts, in 
the histories of other countries, of the injury caused 
by a degraded coinage. 

Hallam, in his ‘* History of the Middle Ages,” 
after referring to various devices resorted to by the 
French kings in the Middle Ages to raise money, 
says: 

‘*A much more extensive plan of rapine was carried 
on by lowering the standard of the coin. Originally the 
pound, the money of account, was equivalent to twelve 
ounces of silver, and divided into twenty pieces of coin 
(sous) each equal consequently to nearly three shillings 
and fourpence of our new English money. At the 
Revolution the money of France had been depreciated 
inthe proportion of seventy-three to one, and the sou 
was about equal to the English halfpenny. This was 
the effect of a long continuance of fraudulent and arbi- 
trary government. The abuse began under Philip I, in 
1103, who alloyed his silver coin with a-third of copper. 

‘*So good an example was not lost upon subsequent 
princes; till, under St. Louis, the mark-weight of silver, 
or eight ounces, was equivalent to fifty sous of the de- 

gbased coin. But the rapacity of Philip the Fair 
kept no measures with the public; and the mark in his 
reign had become equal to eight livres, ora hundred and 
sixty sousof money. Dissatisfaction, and even tumults, 
arose in consequence, and he was compelled to restcre 
the coin to its standard under St. Louis. His successors 
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mracticed the same arts of enriching their treasury; 
under Philip of Valois the mark was again worth eight 
livres. But the film had now dropped from the eyes of 
the people, and these adulterations of money, rendered 
more vexatious by continued recoinages of the current 
pieces, upon which a fee was extorted by the money- 
ers, showed in their true light as mingled fraud and 
robbery.”’ 

Froude, in the seventh volume of his ‘‘ History of 
England,’’ says: 


‘“No measure of Elizabeth's reign has received more 
deserved praise than the reformation of the coin- 
ORG. « « « 

‘When the Ministers of Edward the Sixth arrived at 
Jast at the conviction that the value of a shilling de- 
pended on the amount of pure silver contained in it, 
and that the base money therefore with which the coun- 
try had been flooded must be called down to its natural 
level, the people, it was roughly calculated, had lost 
something over a million pounds. 

‘* The evil had been rather increased than diminished 
by the first efforts at reformation. The current money 
was called down to an approach to its value in bullion, 
and it was then left in circulation under the impression 
that it would no longer be pernicious; but the pure 
shillings of Edward’s last years could not live beside 
the bad, and still continued either to leave the country 
or to be made away with by the coiners. The good 
resolutions of further reform with which Mary com- 
menced her reign disappeared as she became straight- 
ened for money—the doctrinal virtues superseded the 
moral; and relapsing upon her father’s and brother's 
evil precedents, she poured out a fresh shower of money 
containing but three ounces of silver with nine of alloy, 
and attempted to force it once more on the people at its 
nominal value. 

‘* The coining system acquired at once fresh impetus; 
and Elizabeth, on coming to the throne, found prices 
everywhere in confusion. Amidst the variety of stand- 
ards and the multitude of coins recognized by the law, 
the common business of life was almost at a standstill. 
Of current silver there was such as remained of Ed- 
ward’s pure shillings, containing eleven ounces and two 
pennyweights of silver in the pound; the shillings of 
the first year of Mary, containing ten ounces, and the 
old shillings of Henry the Eighth, containing eleven 
ounces. 

‘*Of testers or sixpences, the coin in common use, 
there were four sorts: the tester of eight ounces of 
silver in the pound, the tester of six, the tester of four, 
and the tester of three; with groats, rose pence, and 
other small coins, of which the purity varied in the same 
proportion. The testers of eight, six and four ounces 
had been issued originally as shillings, and had been 
called down to sixpences. These three kinds were all 
of equal value, for that which lacked in figures ex- 
ceeded in weight, and they were really worth fourpence 
halfpenny. The fourth kind, the tester of three 
ounces, was worth only twopence halfpenny; but the 
worst passed current with the best in the payment o1 
the statute wages of the artisan or laborer. The work- 
ingman was robbed without knowing how or why, while 
the tradesmen and farmers, aware that a sixpence was 
not a sixpence, defied the feeble laws which attempted 
to regulate the prices of produce, charged for their 
themselves 
which 


scale, and secured 


breadth of 


goods on a random 


against loss by the margin they 


claimed agzinst the consumer.’ 
Macaulay, in the twenty-first chapter of his ** His- 
tory of England,” has a long account of the distress 
caused by the disorders of the currency in the reign of 
William III, and their correction by Parliament 
under the advice of Newton and Locke. The whole 
passage is a fine specimen of the splendid lucidity and 
vigor of Macaulay at his best; but only a portion can 
be quoted. After giving the facts in detail, he says: 
‘*The evils produced by this state of the currency 
were not such as have generally been thought worthy 
to occupy a prominent place in history. Yet it may well 
be doubted whether all the misery which had been in- 
flicted onthe English nation in a quarter of a century 
by bad kings, bad ministers. bad parliaments and bad 
judges was equal to the misery caused ina single year 
by bad crowns and bad shillings. Those events which 
furnish the bestthemes for pathetic or indignant elo- 
quence are not always those which most affect the hap- 
piness of the great body of the people. 
ernment of Charies and James, gross as it had been, 
had not prevented the common business of life from 
going steadily and prosperously on. While the honor 
and independence of the State were sold toa foreign 
power, while chartered rights were invaded, while 
fundamental laws were violated, hundreds of thousands 


The misgov- 


of quiet, honest and industrious families labored and 
traded, ate their meals and lay down to rest, in com- 
fortand security. Whether Whigs or Tories, Protest- 


ants or Jesuits, were uppermost, the grazier drove his 
beasts to market, the grocer weighed out his currants, 
the draper measured out his broadcloth, the hum o! 
buyers and sellers was as loud as ever in the towns: 
the harvest home was celebrated as joyously as ever 
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in the hamlets; the cream overflowed the pails in 
Cheshire; the apple juice foamed in the presses of 
Herefordshire; the piles of crockery glowed in the fur- 
naces of the Trent, and the barrows of coal rolled fast 
along the timber railways of the Tyne. But when the 
great instruments of exchange became thoroughly de- 
ranged, all trade, all industry, were smitten as with a 
palsy. The evil was felt daily and hourly in almost 
every place and by almost every class—in the 
dairy and on the threshing: floor, by the anvil 
and by the loom, on the billows of the ocean and 
in the depths of the mine. Nothing could be pur- 
chased without a dispute. Over every counter there 
was wrangling from morning to night. The workman 
and his employer had a quarrel as regularly as the Sat- 
urday came round. Ona fair day or a market day the 
clamors, the reproaches, the taunts, the curses, were 
incessant; and it was well if no booth was overturned 
and no head broken. No merchant would contract to 
deliver goods without making some stipulation about 
the quality of coin in which he was to be paid. Even 
men of business were often bewildered by the confusion 
into which all pecuniary transactions were thrown. The 
simple and the careless were pillaged without mercy by 
extortioners whose demands grew even more rapidly 
than the money shrank. The price of the necessaries 
of life, of shoes, of ale, of oatmeal, rose fast. The la- 
borer found that the bit of metal which, when he re- 
ceived it, was called a shilling, would hardly, when he 
wanted to purchase a pot of beer ora loaf of rye bread, 
goas far asa sixpence.” 

If there are many Americans who think, as Mr. 
Bryan and his supporters seem to think, that nothing 
which ever occurred in the world before the Declara- 
tion of American Independence is worthy of any con- 
sideration, they may consider that slight attention 
should be paid to these incidents in European his- 
tory. But the United States itself is not without 
experience of the curse of an unstable currency. 

McMasters, in the first volume of his ‘‘ History of 
the United States,’’ says: 


‘Fifty years ago the silver pieces which passed from 
hand to hand under the name of small change were 
largely made up of foreign coins. They had been in 
circulation long before the war for independence, had 
seen much service, and were none the better for the 
wear and tear they had sustained. One of these pieces 
was known as the fourpence, but passed for six anda 
quarter cents if, as the result of long hoarding, the in- 
scription was legible and the stamp easy to make out; 
but when worn smooth—and the fourpence pieces gen- 
erally were worn smooth and crossed—no one would 
take them for more than five cents. A larger coin was 
the ninepence, which passed for twelve and a half 
The pistareen was worth twenty cents. The 
picayune, a term rarely used north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, went for six and a quarter cents. But the 
confusion was yet more increased by the language 
which the merchants used to express the price of their 
goods. Sixpence, in Massachusetts, meant eight and a 
third cents; a shilling meant sixteen and two-thirds 
cents; two and threepence was thirty-seven and a 
half cents; three shillings was fifty cents; four and six 
was seventy-five cents; nine shillings was a dollar and 
a half. A merchant, therefore, in place of asking 
twenty-five cents for a yard of his taffeta or a pound of 
his cheese, would have demanded one and six, a price 
for which there was no corresponding coin, and which 
the purchaser of the taffeta or cheese would have been 
compelled to translate back into cents before he could 
pay down his money. Some shilling pieces and six- 
pence pieces were to be found in circulation down even 
to the Civil War, and were, with the fips and levies and 
the pistareens, the last relics of a time happily passed 
away. . « « 

‘‘ But the dollar and the silver pieces regarded as frac- 
tions of a dollar had no less than five different values. 
In New England and Virginia a merchant who spoke of 
a dollar was understood to mean six shillings, or one 
hundred and eight coppers; but the same merchant 
would, the moment he set foot in North Carolina or 
New York, be content with demanding ninety-six cop- 
pers or eight shillings, as the equivalent of a dollar. 
Seven shillings and sixpence, or ninety coppers, was its 
equivalent in the other States, saving only Georgia 
where five shilling, and South Carolina where thirty- 
two shillings and sixpence made a dollar. 

‘‘ These values, of course, applied to no pieces which 
were not true and of full weight; but counterfeiters and 
clippers had long been busy, and had at last brought 
the coin to such a state that it passed by weight and not 
by tale.” 


cents. 


McMasters goes on to show at length the steps 
taken to reform the intolerable evils of such a cur- 
rency. 

Thomas Jefferson devised the plan for the decimal 
system of the United States coinage, and from the 
time of itsadoption to the present it has saved the 
American people from the insufferable evils of the 
currency which it supplanted, 
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Mr. Bryan is fond of referring to Jefferson as the 
founder of nis party; but of all the past great states- 
men of this country, there is noone of whom it may be 
asserted with more absolute confidence that, if living, 
he would repudiate, with indignation and abhorrence, 
the leading theory of Mr. Bryan and his party, than 
of Thomas Jefferson. 


New York City. 


Reminiscences of Poe. 
Il. 
BY THE HON. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


IN 1839 I was a contributor to Burton’s Gentleman's 
Magazine, as I had been previously when it was pub- 
lished by Alexander. I was in the office one day 
when Burton introduced me to Poe, and the two new 
acquaintances began to talk with eachother. I was 
impressed favorably with the appearance and manner 
of the author. He wasclad in a plain and rather worn 
suit of black which was carefully brushed, and his 
linen was especially notable for its cleanliness. His 
eyes at that time were large, bright and piercing, his 
manner easy and refined, and his tone and conversa- 
tion winning. Ina short while we went out of the 
office together and remained in conversation as we 
walked along the street. We parted in Chestnut 
Street some few blocks above Third, apparently well 
pleased with each other. There was no bond of sym- 
pathy between Poe and me, except the admiration | 
had for his undoubted genius; but our intimacy in- 
creased as months wore on, and I became a frequent 
visitor to his family. Mrs. Poe was a delicate gen- 
tlewoman, with an air of refinement and good breed- 
ing, and Mrs. Clemm had more of the mother than 
the mother-in-law about her. It was some time 
before I discovered anything about Poe’s habits 
that was not proper. But an incident 
during the very time in which he declares ‘* before 
God,”’ ina letter to Snodgrass, that he was temper- 
ate, which opened my eyes to a new phase in his char- 
acter. I was passing along the street one night on my 
way homeward, when I saw some one struggling in a 
vain attempt to raise himself from the gutter. Sup- 
posing the person had tripped and fallen, I bent for- 
ward and assisted him to arise. To my utter aston- 
ishment I found it was Poe. Herecognized me, and 
was very effusive in his recognition. I volunteered 
to see him home, but had some difficulty to prevent 
his apparent desire to survey the sidewalk by a series 
of triangles. I managed to get him through the front 
gate of his yard to the front door. The house stood 
back, and was only a part of a house. They had a 
habit at that time in Philadelphia of building houses 
so that there was a stairway between dining room 
and kitchen back, and the parlor in front. The 
owner of this house had only built the rear portion, 
and the ground where the front was to stand in fu- 
ture had been turned into a grassplot, with a flower 
border against the adjoining brick wall. I knocked 
at the door, and Mrs. Clemm opened it. Raising 
her voice, she cried: ‘‘ You make Eddie drunk, and 
then you bring him home.’’ AsI was turning away 
Poe grasped me by the shoulder and said: ‘‘ Never 
mind the old ——; come in.”’ 

I shook myself from his clutch and, merely telling 
Mrs. Clemm that if I found Eddie in the gutter again 
I'd leave him there, went on my way. 

Three days after when I saw Poe—for if 1 remember 
rightly the next two days he was not at the office—he 
was heartily ashamed of the matter, and said that it 
was an unusual thing with him, and would never oc- 
cur again. 

For some weeks I[ saw Poe occasionally at the office 
and elsewhere, industrious as a beaver. I think it 
was several weeks before I observed any other aberra- 
tion. Then I heard through two or three persons 
that Poe had been found gloriously drunk in the 
street after nightfall, and had been helped home. | 
did not see him, however, in that condition; for it was 
some time before I called at the office of the maga- 
zine, and then found Poe clothed and in his right 


occurred 


mind. 

In the meantime Poe had shown me the prospectus 
of a new magazine, and explained to me at great 
length his views as to its conduct. He said he had 
given it its name because he intended to write his criti- 
cisms with an iron pen, and that he would make criti- 
cism a marked feature. Afterward he changed the 
name to the Penn Magazine, and got out a new pro- 
spectus, differing, if I remember, but little from the 
old one. He told me that he intended to printa 
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number of these, and send them by post to Burton’s 
subscribers; he excused himself by saying that most 
of these people would as soon take two magazines 
as one. 

It was not long, however, before there was trouble 
in the office. Burton went off to play somewhere as 
a star, and left Poe in full charge. On his return 
some time afterward, close to the day of monthly 
publication, he found Poe absent and that in the in- 
terim he had furnished no copy to the printer, leaving 
everything at a standstill. When Poe came in, Bur- 
ton rated him roundly for his neglect, and Poe became 
abusive in return, and, if his own statement may be be- 
lieved, called his employer a blackguard and a scoun- 
drel. Burton’s version of his language made the ex- 
pressions worse in their nature. I was not present, 
but heard the statements of both parties later on. 1 
also heard the statement of Mr. George R. Graham, 
who was present, and repeated that in one of my open 
letters to Mr. Ingram, published ten years since, from 
which I quote. Graham said to me in the presence of 
Mr. Joseph Atkinson, the managing editor of the 
Newark Journal, and in the office of that paper, that 
the language of Poe was most foul and abusive on the 
occasion referredto. Hedescribed it rather minutely 
and, when he had done, I said to him: ‘‘ You have 
told me before how disgraceful were the causes which 
severed your connection with Poe, and how, with that 
the Graham's 
answer was: ‘‘Oh, that’s all right; but I hate Gris- 
wold,”’ 


This like the previous question in Congress cut off 


and this,. can you defend man?” 


all debate, and the matter dropped. It may be proper 
to add that Burton, assisted by Alexander, and by 
keeping a force of printers employed night and day, 
managed to get the number out very little after the - 
right time. It was not long after when Burton, find- 
ing he would have to abandon his profitable starring 
trips or the magazine, wisely chose the latter, and 
sold the publication to George R. Graham, who had 
bought the old Casfet, and was trying to make some- 
thing of it. the 
Graham's Magazine. 


He united two under the ‘name of 

Graham believed Poe to be a very valuable assist- 
ant, and engaged him as editor nominally, but really 
to write book notices; for Graham never allowed any 
article to appear in the magazine until after he had 
given it careful consideration. No matter who he 
had as ostensible conductor, the real editing was 
done by himself. 
rience. 


I know that from personal expe- 
1 wrote several poems for the magazine while 
with it, but 
always dealt directly with Graham himself, who ac- 
cepted what I wrote and paid me for the manuscript 
without consulting any one. 


both Poe and Griswold were connected 


Poe’s criticisms, from their acrimonious tone, at- 
tracted much attention. 
general approval, however, not only because of their 


They did not meet with 


ill-nature, but because the people in Philadelphia at 
that time did not like anything so censorious and 
But Poe 


was sometimes appreciative in these reviews, nota- 


unjust as Poe's articles generally were. 
bly in the case of ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” 
Miss Barrett. 
and it took possession of his mind completely, as is 
shown by the fact that in adopting its rhythm in his 
poem of ‘‘ The Raven,”’ 
I put thisdown in our contro- 


by 
He admired that production greatly 


he unconsciously borrowed 
some of the phrases. 
versy as part of the charge of plagiarism which I 
made against him, but on reflection I am satisfied 
that in this I did him an injustice. 
scarcely ventured on a theft so easily exposed, and 


He would have 


it was atreacherous memory by which he was be- 
guiled. 

During his connection with Graham, however, his 
breaks in the way of indulgence in stimulants were 
notuncommon. Graham bore with this, but finally 
the two parted. 


told me that he intended to write him down. 


Poe was very angry at Graham, and 
Shortly 
afterward he brought to me a manuscript entitled, I 
think, ‘‘The Life of Thingum Bob, late 

Editor of the Goosetherumfoodle."” This he 
me was a transcript of Graham's personal history. He 


Literary 
assured 


read it to me, and tho it was rather amusing, I could 
see that it was wholly imaginative slander, and gave 
none of Graham's history at all. It was afterward 
published, I believe, somewhere. 
sented this attack which he considered foolish, and 
seemed rather to feel kindly than otherwise toward his 


Graham never re- 


ex-critic, tho he told me adeal about Poe’s habits and 
acts, which as it was second hand [ shall not repeat 
here. When after Poe’s death, Graham joined in the 
cabal to whiten Poe and blacken Griswold, I could not 
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understand his action, until I had obtained the cause, 
as I have previously stated, from Graham himself. 

Poe’s after career in Philadelphia was marked by 
the same occurrence at intervals of his violations of 
sobriety, and the town became full of scandalous 
stories about his conduct in other respects. In 1844 
he left Philadelphia suddenly with his wife, sending 
for Mrs. Clemm afterward. Woodberry and others 
are at a loss to account for his sudden departure. I 
happen to know why, and there were several others 
who knew all about it. They are all, I believe, dead. 
I am the sole possessor of the scandalous secret, and 
as its recital would do no good to any one, the whole 
affair shall be buried with me. 

I resided in New York when Poe came there, being 
engaged in managing a daily journal for a specific 
purpose. Poe soon sought me out and became my 
frequent visitor. He seemed all right in his habits, 
but very dejected and with apparent forebodings as 
to his future. N. P. Willis, who was a very kind- 
hearted man, gave him employment in the office of 
The Evening Mirror. Then he was industrious and 
attentive to business, tho twice when I happened to 
be in the office, and not seeing Poe inquired after 
him, I was told that he was sick. I understood at once 
what this meant, and this brings me to the failing of 
Poe most damaging to himself. 

It has been said time and again that Poe was an 
habitual drunkard. This is not true. His offenses 
against sobriety were committed at irregular inter- 
vals. He had not that physical constitution which 
would permit him to bea regular drinker. A very 
slight amount of liquor would upset his reason. John 
R. Thompson, for a long time editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, tells how, on one occasion, Poe 
drank a tumblerful of brandy which had on him ap- 
Mr. Thompson was a gentleman 
of the highest reputation for truth and honor, and I 
cannot doubt his word: but Poe must have been 
laboring under some strong excitement which coun- 
teracted the force of the stimulant. I know, so far 
as observation on two occasions went, that one glass 
of liquor would affect him visibly, and the second or 
third produce intoxication. He was always sick after 
these excesses—a sickness lasting from one to several 
days. He was then repentant and full of promises to 
abandon stimulants entirely in the future. He was 
not even a frequent drunkard when I knew him. 
What he became afterward I cannot say, but presume 
that his departure in that way grew upon him. In 
1845 Poe went, along with Charles F. Briggs and 
Henry C. Watson, into the publication of The Broad- 
way Journal, a small weekly sheet, very neatly print- 
ed. It did not achieve success; and Poe, ,who had 
frequently given me glowing prophecies as to its 
future circulation, told me one day that its compara- 
tive failure was owing to the fact that he had it not 
allin his own hands. ‘‘Give me,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
entire control, and it will be the great literary jour- 
nal of the future.’’ During this time he reiterated 
this expression of discontent on his visits to my 
rooms; for I rarely met him anywhere else at that 
time, being kept busy all day with my official duties; 
‘for I had then closed the newspaper and accepted a 
post attached to the Custom House. 


Newark, N. J. 


Wealth and Its Producers and Con- 


sumers. 


parently no effect. 


BY GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN. 


THERE is a great deal of loose talk nowadays, and 
we fear more loose thinking, regarding wealth and 
those who produce it. Itis frequently asserted that 
wealth is the product of labor, that the toiling masses 
are its producers. Apparently the idea intended to 
be conveyed is that people who labor with their hands 
are the only producers of wealth, that they constitute 
a class by themselves with interests quite distinct and 
diverse from capitalists and all others who consume 
what the toilers produce. It is very easy of demon- 
Stration that such an opinion is very faulty, very mis- 
leading, very mischievous. 

Let us consider for a moment what wealth is. It is 
any good thing that satisfies a normal human desire. 
The term, therefore, is as broad as man’s necessities 
and enjoyments. The great absolutely essential 
things for the maintenance of human existence are 
food, fire, raiment and shelter. 
order to live. 


Men must eat in 
They must protect their bodies from 
the elements by some form of clothing, and, in all 
Northern climates, they require a fire and habitation. 
Whatever satisfies these primitive human needs is 
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wealth. Every toiler who produces food, or material 
for clothing, or fuel, or housing human beings, is a 
creator of wealth. Nota great deal of wealth is re- 
quired for the lowest existence which man is capable 
of sustaining. Men as animals are not expensive 
creatures. In some climates his food, raiment and 
shelter are of the scantiest kind, being in many cases 
produced by nature itself and requiring only to be 
seized as necessity requires it. 

Civilized man demands more varied and choicer 
food, more extended and selecter garments, and 
dwellings corresponding with his culture. The mo- 
ment he begins the ascent in the scale of development 
which calls for improved feeding, clothing and hous- 
ing, the wealth that supplies his necessities takes on 
a new meaning, and the degree of brain power needed 
in its production increases. The time comes at a 
comparatively early stage of his evolution as a civil- 
ized being, when the man who thinks, plans and 
directs in the preparation of the four essential requi- 
sites for existence comes to play a part more im- 
portant than that played by the toiler who by mere 
physical force in the early stages met his necessities 
for food, fuel, clothes and houses. The skilled farmer, 
the scientific tailor and the trained architect, tho 
they may not handle the plow, the needle or the ham- 
mer, are as really wealth producers as those who un- 
der their direction produce what is required by mere 
manual toil. 

Aristotle has well said, that ‘‘Man is a political 
animal.’’ The necessity for government, as a satis- 
faction for man’s natural desires, is just as urgent as 
the necessity for food, fire, raiment and shelter. Gov- 
ernment is a good, a weal—wealth; and the politician 
who frames wise laws, or the executive officer, 
whether constable, policeman, Mayor, Governor or 
President, who so executes the laws as to afford pro- 
tection for life, property and reputation, and thus 
satisfies the ineradicable craving that man has for 
social order, and secures to him peace, contentment 
and enjoyment, is just as much a wealth producer as 
he who provides him with his physical necessities. 
Man in his upward ascent in the social, intellectual 
and moral scale of being develops constantly new de- 
sires, calling for new forms of wealth to satisfy them. 
At a very early stage comes a thirst for travel, desire 
to move from place to place for the enjoyment of new 
sights and scenes, which demand traveling facilities. 
The engineer who devises, the contractor who con- 
structs and the laborer who builds a public highway, 
are each and all creators of this new form of wealth. 
The inventor who applied steam, and all the brain- 
workers associated with him who together have 
created the modern steamship, railroad, thus render- 
ing it possible for men to cultivate their love of travel 
by round-the-world journeys, with the least possible 
expenditure of time and money and with the greatest 
personal comfort, are creatorsof wealth quite as much 
as the miners who dig the coal, the stokers who feed the 
furnaces, the engineer whoruns the locomotive or the 
dago who keeps the weeds off the track of the railroad. 
Railroad and steamship travel are impossible without 
the brain work of inventors, designers, architects, en 
gineers and superintendents. No great railroad can 
be successfully operated without the presiding genius 
of a master mind, who, tho he toils not with his hand, 
labors effectually with his brain, and is as really the 
producer of the wealth involved in the facilities for 
travel as any brakeman, firemam, miner or day labor- 
er. Let us goastep further. This modern necessity 
of civilized existence, this new nineteenth-century 
form of wealth, rendered possible by steam and elec- 
tricity in their application to ship and train, is the 
creature of capital, of money, of large wealth, as it 
is ordinarily termed, and could not exist without it. 
A Vanderbilt whose millions are invested in a gigan- 
tic system of railroads, which brings the luxury and 
joy of travel, with speed, safety and certainty, within 
the reach of vast multitudes of people, is not only the 
owner of wealth, a capitalist, a consumer, but he is 
the producer of wealth. Wealth in the form of facil- 
ity of travel could not exist without him. Every man 
of the dinner pail, who for a nickel rides to and from 
his suburban home and his city work, enjoys wealth 
produced for him by the millionaire or capitalist who 
owns, maintains, manages or makes possible a sys- 
tem of street railroads. 

Man is an intellectual being, and his hunger for 
knowledge isas large a part of his essential nature as 
his hunger for food. Indeed, hunger for knowledge 
separates him from the beast and shows him to be 
man. If the wheat and the pork that he consumes to 


keep up the physical fires of his animal machine are 
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wealth, so, too, are the books which he reads for the 
maintenance of his intellectual energies; and the man 
who creates a book is as much a producer of wealth 
as the man who fattens a hog or grows a hill of pota- 
toes. When Horace Mann created the common 
school system of Massachusetts, bringing the oppor- 
tunities for intellectual culture within the reach of all 
her children, he proved himself a master mechanic, 
the producer of wealth in which every citizen of that 
great State can participate. The millionaire who 
founds a modern university, with all its numerous de- 
partments affording to the thousands of students op- 
portunities for study, investigation and development 
along all the great lines of human inquiry, ministers 
thus to the satisfaction of the higher nature of men 
as intelligent beings, and thuscreates for them a form 
of wealth as much superior to the crude materials 
which the barbarian consumes as the highly culti- 
vated soul is above the barbarian of the jungle. The 
latter by his crude toil, involving oftentimes the ex- 
penditure of little more than mere animal force, pro- 
duces wealth in the form of food, while the former, by 
a toil no less exhausting and wearisome, produces 
wealth in the form of literature. The one form is 
essential to man as an animal, the other is the requi- 
site of his intellectual nature. While it may be true 
that man is first an animal and then a thinking crea - 
ture, so that his first necessity is to satisfy the crav- 
ings of his stomach, it is no less true that asa rational 
being he must think, and there is an imperious neces- 
sity for literary food to suit the higher cravings of his 
brain. To heap praise upon the tiller of the soil as 
the only producer of wealth neither dignifies man nor 
labor, but reduces labor to drudgery and man to the 
condition of a brute. 

More than this ; man isa moraland religious being, 
and has necessities inherent in his spiritual constitu- 
tion which crave a form of food, a kind of wealth 
which neither bread nor books can satisfy. The man 
who organizes a church, preaches the Gospel, pro- 
vides facilities for religious work and worship, is a 
wealth producer of the highest order. A Christian 
university which supplements the knowledge of math- 
ematics and the physical sciences by moral training 
and an exposition of spiritual truth, linking man with 
immortality, fitting him for citizenship in Heaven, is 
as much a factory for the creation of wealth as the 
mill that grinds the wheat into flour. All that large 
class of persons who honestly, intelligently, effect- 
ively, promote man’s religious activities and the de- 
velopment of his spiritual capacities by she founding 
of churches, Christian schools and universities, reli- 
gious journals, missionary organizations, and other 
forms of machinery, are worthy to be reckoned as real 
producers of wealth. 

Civilization is characterized by the multiplication 
and satisfaction of human desires. A man’s culture 
is measured by the range of his necessities and, accord- 
ingly, by the complexity of the forms of wealth which 
he craves. The wealth needed to satisfy his higher 
nature is aS imperative as that which satisfies his 
lower nature. Whoever is able by brawn or brain to 
create that which shall correspond to his hunger, 
physical, intellectual, social, political, esthetic, moral 
or religious, is a producer of wealth, worthy of a de- 
gree of honor proportioned to the difficulty and deli- 
cacy of the task involved in his creative labor. 

Every step of advance in human civilization is 
marked by two characteristics: first, that it is usually 
the result chiefly of the intellectual or moral force of 
some one, or at most a few great souls whom God 
raises up for that purpose; and, second, that the 
practical benefits growing out of their invention, dis- 
covery, thought or toil, soon become the common 
property of all men. The safety lamp invented by 
Sir Humphrey Davy soon illumined every coal mine. 
The latest subtle investigations and the most as- 
tounding results elaborated by Edison are soon seen 
in the cheapened modes of travel, increased agencies 
for addingto the common comfort of men every- 
where. Even the paupers in public hospitals partici- 
pate in the latest discoveries made by the researches of 
the great students of biology, medicine and surgery. 

Nothing can be more unphilosophical, more shal- 
low, more suicidal, than the attempt to draw a sharp 
line between the ‘‘toiling masses,” including therein 
only those who labor with their hands, and the rest of 
mankind, attributing to the first class the function 
of creating wealth, and looking upon all the rest as 
drones and consumers. In every civilized communi- 
ty like our own the population is a solidarity in which 
all participate in the fruits of the labor of each. All 
who work conscientiously and intelligently, whether 
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with brawn or brain, contribute to the common fund 
which we call wealth, and each man in proportion to 


his capacity shares therein. 
New York City. 


One Branch of Relief Work in Marso- 
van. 
BY THE REV. G. E. WHITE, 


BLACK FRIDAY in Marsovan, November 15th of 
last year, left many of the merchants dead, others 
financially ruined, and the remainder almost paralyzed 
by the fear and danger that naturally followed. These 
of course were the Armenians, the principal merchant 
class of thecity. The effect of a winter of utter 
business stagnation on the poor, whose bread is rare- 
ly provided many days in advance, isevident. Hud- 
dled in cheerless homes, in fear for their lives, with 
minds occupied only with stories of alarm, they were 
in a condition pitiable to the last degree. It is one 
of the finest testimonials to the Christian brother- 
hood of the West, that as soon as the facts became 
known, such generous sums were given to aid the 
sufferers, and the missionaries were on the ground to 
act as almoners of those funds. It is believed that 
no person has died in the Marsovan field during 
these ten months, whose life could have been saved 
by a little pecuniary assistance. 

One of the principal industries of this city is the 
weaving of a coarse but serviceable gingham cloth, 
and many houses have each a rough but effective 
loom, in which the women eke out the family support 
by doing piece work. After the massacre these looms 
were stopped by the hundreds. When aid began to 
come, and widows, orphans and other destitute to 
receive aid, one of the first questions was whether it 
could be given in any cases in return for productive 
labor, and the upshot was the decision to attempt to 
start some of these looms. None of the missionaries 
knew the business, but those who did were kind in 
explaining it. A Christian merchant agreed to fur- 
nish the thread, imported from Manchester, at cost 
or avery little more. A preacher, temporarily out 
of a place, was engaged to superintend, workmen 
were engaged, and on January 28th the work began. 
When necessary the thread is dyed; it is wound on 
spools by less expert women; threads drawn from 
many of these spools at once, according to the pat- 
tern desired, are wound by a skilled workman upon a 
large reel. Thus a warp of some three hundred yards 
is prepared, and then placed on the loom in some 
humble home, where the warp is woven in, until in 
about a month it is complete. Wages were fixed a 
little higher than ordinary, and correspondingly effi- 
cient work was required. 

At first it was planned to continue but a short 
time; but as we went on it seemed inevitable to widen 
rather than contract, and now for months full fifty 
looms and more than sixty hands have had steady 
work, each employé being the mainstay of a house- 
hold. The capital first invested has been repeatedly 
used, while the larger amounts put in later have been 
expended twice, being fully recovered from sales 
once, and are already doing service a third time. 
Over fifty thousand yards of cloth have been manu- 
factured. Brains as well as hands have been given 
something todo. This work somewhat encouraged 
ordinary manufacturers to prosecute their business, 
when otherwise they might have slackened. 

Naturally the most difficult part of the business is 
the advantageous sale of the product. Results in 
this respect have fully equaled anticipations. The 
tricks of Turkish trade were dreaded, but there has 
been no loss, nor any unfair treatment. Some of the 
cloth has been used to clothe the naked; but the bulk 
of it has been sold in common competition with other 
producers, with such success that up to date the 
capital has been little, if any, encroached upon. No 
word of jealousy has been heard. Gratitude is ex- 
pressed by the workers; approval by all who know of 
the enterprise. 

While the funds for this little enterprise were 
chiefly furnished by British Christians, Americans 

have an interest in it as one branch of the work of 
relief in which they have had so large a share. Funds 
have also been given by American Christians with 
which similar enterprises on a somewhat smaller scale 
have been established during the summer in Hadji 
Keuy and Zille, other needy cities of this field. 





Ina 


fourth place work is now being opened. During the 
rigors of the coming winter the kind donors of relief 
may thank God that their gifts, used over and over, 


are bringing aid to their distressed fellow-Christians 
in Asia Minor. 


Marsovan, Tukkey, 
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BY SAMUEL R. TAYLOR, 


CouNnsELoR aT Law. 


IT was the misfortune of the late Thomas Carlyle, 
and, consequently, of the immense number of read- 
ers he addressed, that while he could discern with 
keenest eye and describe with vivid and cutting words 
the faults of humanity, that while his diagnosis is 
almost always perfection, he never had a remedy for 
the ills he saw; and in this respect the writer and the 
man were alike; for it cannot be doubted that he saw 
and despised his own faults, and that he never at- 
tempted to eradicate them. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the error to be 
noticed in these lines has not come under the ob- 
servation of some trenchant satirist, for it has only 
to be observed to be stamped out; at least such is the 
confidence of the writer in the sober sense of the 
people. 

It would greatly shock all classes of society if the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after a brief consultation 
with others, or of his single judgment, should vary 
the number of cents in a dollar. 

The debtor class would rage if he should and could 
make them pay one hundred and one cents for every 
dollar of their indebtedness; and equal pain and suf- 
fering would result if he should and could decree that 
every dollar of debt could be satisfied by the payment 
of ninety-nine cents. Almost every one knows that 
two and two do not always make four; but since, for 
all practical purposes, the world has agreed upon 
four as the result of the addition of two to two, con- 
sider what horrible confusion would result if some 
fine morning we should discover that by an inexora- 
ble law two and two amounted to four and one-half! 
Every time the tariff is modified or altered our busi- 
ness relations suffer, and the conditions of trade are 
seriously affected by the threat or promise of tariff 
revision. But, owing to popular ignorance, changes 
are constantly occurring fraught with the gravest re- 
sults, and the public are blind and deaf because unin- 
structed. Every one knows, or ought to know, that 
the law-making power is theoreticaily intrusted to 
the Legislature and the Executive; but few realize 
that the courts are continually manufacturing law. 
Now, it needs no argument to prove that this is an 
extension of their immense powers for which they 
have no warrant, no justification. Their duty is to 
enforce the law as they find it, not to create it; and 
occasionally they are conscious of this, and will say, 
The fault is in the statute, but we have nothing to do 
with that; we must administer the law as we find it. 
But such conscientious declarations are rare, and 
a few examples of the course which we criticise will, 
perhaps, draw attention to the necessity of reform in 
this regard. 

Within the past fifty years by steady advances 
without the aid of the legitimate law-making powers, 
the courts have altered the substantive rules of law 
and the rights of individuals. It does not seem to 
the writer worth while to waste a moment in consid- 
ering whether they have improved the body of the 
law in altering it, the only question is, have they en- 
croached upon the law-making power; and if they 
have, should they not be checked ? In this respect the 
English people are far more vigilant than ourselves 
and will stand very little nonsense of this sort; and 
when the courts encroach upon the rights of the peo- 
ple, the people retaliate by an act of Parliament 
which restores the ancient boundary line. Perhaps 
we may conclude that the same medicine will help 
our own case. Our courts have fostered and strength- 
ened and may almost be said to have invented ob- 
stacles to prevent redress to those injured by the neg- 
ligence orturpitude of others. This is a grave and 

serious statement; but if true, and we believe its 
truth demonstrable, then courts and judges have 
transgressed their limits and those limits should be 
restored by legislative enactment, Thereis hardly a 
reader of this essay who has not immediate knowl- 
edge of some injury caused by gross negligence where 
the sufferer was denied redress because he or she had 
failed to prove to the satisfaction of the judge (not 
the jury) the absence of contributory negligence; 
in other words, because the person injured by 


gross negligence of another could not prove 
his own absolute caution the cause has 
been taken from the jury, and the sufferer 


denied redress by the judge. There was no such rule 
of law fifty years ago. This rule is not the product of 
legislative enactment, and it was invented by judges 
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possibly from the best of motives and, so far as the 
writer can learn, without any justification. It serves 
as a shield to the guilty in many cases. Consider what 
the law was in this State on this point. Formerly if 
A sued B for damages for an injury caused by B’s neg- 
ligence, B might set up as a defense that A by his own 
negligence contributed tothe injury. This was a ques- 
tion for the jury which they might decide on the evi- 
dence presented, and their decision was conclusive. 

But presently the courts ruled that even if this de- 
fense that A’s negligence had contributed to his own 
injury had not been set up by B in his own defense, 
the judge must tenderly watch over the interests of B; 
and if it appeared on the evidence adduced for the in- 
jured person that his negligence had in any degree 
contributed to his own injury he must not be allowed 
to recover. This gave a large opportunity for the 
judge to supersede the jury. 

But the courts next declared that before A could get 
his case before the jury he must prove a negative; he 
must satisfy, not the jury but the judge, that he had 
not been guilty of the slightest negligence on his own 
part; and if he failed to satisfy the judge of his own 
want of negligence his case was thrown out of couft; 
and this occurs every day. 

It is almost the only case where a plaintiff is called 
upon to prove a negative; and in view ofthe fact that 
in so many of these cases death has sealed the lips of 
the sufferer, it is a rule inuring greatlyto the benefit 
of railway companies, the most frequent authors of 
negligent injuries. But perhaps my readers think 
the courts stopped here. 

A new rule was forthcoming; and they presently 
held that if .by the negligence of the parent, a child 
could place itself in a position where it might be in- 
jured by the negligence of another, the injurer was 
absolutely excused by the negligence of the parent 
which, by a pleasing fiction of law, was attributed to the 
child. And each of these rules is a modern invention - 
by which courts can and daily do deny the injured 
person the right to have a jury pass upon his claim. 

The patient antiquarian who delves into the gloom, 
obscurity and ignorance which necessarily preceded 
the existence of our present Court of Appeals, will 
learn that in the dim and distant past of say half a 
century since, a shipper intrusting his goods for 
transportation was entitled to their delivery and need 
prove no negligence in case of loss or injury by acci- 
dent, and the carrier could only plead the interfer- 
ence by a public enemy or the act of Goi. 

But feeling, as one opinion promulgated in the re- 
ports of this State declares, that railroad corpora- 
tions need protection by the courts, it was declared 
a rule of law that an accident occurring to passenger 
or goods did not imply negligence on the part of 
the carrier, but called for proof from the injured 
party. This was, and ever since has been, a liberal 
measure of protection to common carriers. 

Time was when even a trespasser on the lands of 
another receiving an injury covld not be defeated of 
his claim by his trespass; but the Court of Appeals in 
almost its first year of life decided without evidence 
that a man whose cows were killed on the railroad 
track was blamable for their presence there, and could 
not recover for his loss. 

It is not pretended at the present day that a mere 
passenger in a conveyance would be liable to a third 
person for the wilful misconduct of the driver; but 
again and again the courts of this State have at- 
tributed the negligence of the driver to the passen- 
ger, and prevented the latter by this device from re- 
covering compensation for his injuries, irrespective 
of the negligence of the injurer, altho frankness re- 
quires the admission that latterly the stringency of 
this rule has been modified. 

But what right have the courts to impose or enact 
or modify or abrogate any rules of substantive law ? 

Mr. George J. Gould was quoted recently as assert- 
ing that railroads need more protection, and possibly 
he is right; but, considering the rights of the public, 
would it not be well to restore the ancient landmarks, 
the rules that have been expunged, and let all altera- 
tions in law be made as are changes in practice; @. ¢., 
by Legislature and Executive ? 

The Legislature has had time to manufacture 
thousands of code sections to improve and simplify 
the practice. Can it not now take some care of the 
rights which our citizens have lost? Occasionally 
courts suspect that they may have assumed too much 

—at least that much may be inferred from their con- 
duct. 

In one case, where a man fell through a hole in a 
pier and was drowned, damages were recovered and 
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a recovery sustained, altho it is clear that as there 
were no witnesses to the fall or the drowning there 
was no way in which the absence of his contributing 
negligence could be established. And after many 
children had been refused redress because of the 
negligence of their parents imputed to them, the 
courts gravely concluded that it was not a/ways neg- 
ligence for parents to allow children of tender years 
to go into the streets unattended. In other words, 
that it need not always and invariably enforce a rule 
that would, if observed, keep the children of poor 
parents from breathing fresh air. 
Ni Ww York City. 


The Builders: 


ODE FOR THE tsotn ANNIVERSARY 
PRINCETON COLLEGE, OcrToser 21st, 1896. 


AN 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE, 


& 

INrTo the dust of the making of man 
A spirit breathed when his life began, 
Lifting him up from his low estate 
With masterful passion, the wish to create. 
Out of the dust of his making, man 
Fashioned his works as the ages ran; 
Palace, and temple, and tomb, and tower,— 
Filling the earth with proof of his power. 

The clay wherein God made him 

Grew plastic and obeyed him; 

The trees, high-arching o’er him, 

Fell everywhere before him; 

The hills in silence standing 

Gave up, at his commanding, 

Their ancient rock-foundations 

To strengthen his creations; 

And all the metals hidden 

Came forth as they were bidden, 

To help his high endeavor, 


And build a house to last forever. 


The monuments of mortals 
Are as the flower of the grass: 
Through Time's dim portals 
A voiceless, viewless wind doth pass; 
And where it breathes, the brightest blooms decay, 
The forests bend to earth more deeply day by day, 
And man’s great buildings slowly fade away. 
One after one, 
They pay tothat dumb breath 
The tribute of their death; 
And are undone. 
The towers incline to dust, 
The massive girders rust, 
The domes dissolve in air, 
The pillars that upbear 
The lofty arches crumble, stone by stone, 
While man the builder looks about him in despair, 
For all his works of pride are overthrown. 


III. 
A Voice spake out of the sky: 
‘Set thy desires more high. 
Thy buildings fade away 
Because thou buildest clay. 
Now make the fabric sure 
With stones that shall endure. 
Hewn from the spiritual rock, 
The immortal towers of the soul 
At Time’s dissolving touch shall mock, 
And stand secure while eons roll.” 
IV. 
Well did the wise in heart rejoice 
To hear the secret summons of that Voice, 
And patiently begin 
The builder’s work within; 
Houses not made with hands, 
Nor founded on the sands. 
And thou, Reveréd Mother, at whose call 
We come to keep thy joyous festival, 
And celebrate, 
With fitting state, 
The glory of thy labors on the walls of Truth 
Through seven-score years and ten of thine eternal 
youth,— 
A master-builder thou, 
And on thy shining brow, 
Like Cybele, in fadeless light dost wear 
A diadem of turrets strong and fair. 
V. 
I see thee standing in a lonely land 
But late and hardly won from solitude, 
Unpopulous and rude,— 
On that far western shore I see thee stand, 
Like some young goddess from a brighter strand, 
While in thine eyes a radiant thought is born, 
Enkindling all thy beauty like the morn, 
And guiding to thy work a powerful hand, 
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Sea-like the forest rolled in waves of green, 
And few the lights that glimmered, leagues between. 
High in the north, for fourscore years alone 
Fair Harvard’s earliest beacon-tower had shone; 
Then Yale was lighted, and an answering ray 
Flashed from the meadows by New Haven Bay. 
But deeper spread the forest, and more dark. 
Where first Neshaminy received the spark 
Of sacred learning to its frail abode, 
And nursed the holy fire until it glowed. 
Thine was the courage, thine the larger look, 
That raised yon taper from its humble nook; 
Thine was the hope, and thine the stronger will 
That built the beacon here on Princeton hill. 
‘* New light!’ men cried, and murmured that it came 
From an unlicensed source with lawless flame: 
It shone too free, for still the church and school 
Must only shine according to their rule. 
But Princeton answered, in her nobler mood, 
‘* God made the light, and all the light is good. 
There is no war between the old and new; 
The conflict lies betwixt the false and true. 
The stars, that high in heaven their courses run, 
In glory differ, but their light is one. 
The beacons, gleaming o’er the sea of life, 
Are rivals but in radiance, not in strife. 
Shine on, ye sister-towers, acrossthe night! 
I too will build a lasting home for light.”’ 
VI. 
Brave was that word of faith and bravely was it kept: 
With never-wearying zeal that faltered not, nor slept, 
She toiled to raise her tower, and while she firmly laid 
The deep foundation-walls, at all her toil she prayed. 
And men who loved the truth because it made them free, 
And men who saw the twofold Word of God agree, 
Reading the book of nature and the sacred page 
By the same inward ray that grows from age to age, 
Were built like living stones that beacon to uplift, 
And drawing light from heaven gave to the world the 
gift. 
Nor ever, while they searched the secrets of the earth, 
Ortraced the stream of life through mystery to its birth, 
Nor ever, while they taught the lightning-flash to bear 
The messages of man in silence through the air, 
Fell from that home of light one false, perfidious ray 
To blind the trusting heart, or lead the life astray. 
But still while knowledge grew more luminous and 
broad 
It lit the path of faith and showed the way to God. 
VII. 
Yet not for peace alone 
Labor the builders. 
Work that in peace has grown, 
Swiftly is overthrown, 
When from the darkening skies 
Storm-clouds of wrath arise, 
And through the cannons’ crash, 
War's deadly lightning-flash 
Smites and bewilders. 
Ramparts of strength must frown 
Round every peaceful town, 
And city splendid; 
All that our fathers wrought, 
With true prophetic thought, 
Must be defended. 


VIII. 


But who should raise protecting walls for thee 
Thou young defenseless land of liberty ? 
Or who could build the fortress strong enough, 
Or stretch the mighty bulwark long enough 
To hold thy far-extended coast, 
Against the overweening host 
That took the open path across the sea, 
And like a tempest poured 
Their desolating horde, 
To quench thy dawning light in gloom of tyranny ? 
Yet not unguarded thou wert found 
When on thy shore with sullen sound 
The blaring trumpets of an unjust king 
Proclaimed invasion. From the insulted ground, 
In freedom’s desperate hour, there seemed to spring 
Invisible walls for her defense; 
Not trembling, like those battlements of stone 
That fell in fear when Joshua’s horns were blown; 
But standing firmer, growing still more dense, 
With every new assault of alien insolence. 
While cannon roared and flashed and roared again, 
In sovereign pride the living rampart rose, 
To meet the onset of imperious foes 
With a long line of brave, unconquerable men. 
This was thy fortress, well-defended land 
And on these walls, the patient, building hand 
Of Princeton labored with the force of ten. 
Her sons were foremost in the furious fight, 
Her sons were firmest to uphold the right 
In council-chambers of the new-born State 
And prove that he who would be free must first be great 
Of heart, and high in thought, and strong 
In purpose not to do or suffer wrong. 
Such were the men, impregnable to fear, 
Whose souls were framed and fashioned here; 
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And when war shook the land with threatening shock 
The men of Princeton stood like muniments of rock. 
Nor has the breath of Time 
Dissolved that proud array 
Of imperturbable strength: 
For tho the rocks decay, 
And all the iron bands 
Of earthly strongholds are unloosed at length 
And buried deep in gray oblivion’s sands, 
The work that heroes’ hands 
Wrought in the light of freedom’s natal day 
- Shall never fade away, 
But lifts itself sublime 
Into a lucid sphere, 
Forever still and clear, 
And far above the devastating breath of Time, 
Preserving in the memory of the father’s deed, 
A never-failing fortress fortheir children’s need. 
There we confirm our hearts to-day, and there we read 
On many a stone the signature of fame, 
The builders’ mark, our Alma Mater’s name. 


IX. 


Bear with us then a moment, if we turn, 
From all the present splendors of this place,— 
The lofty towers that like adream have grown 
Where once old Nassau Hall stood all alone,— 
Back to that ancient time, with hearts that burn 
In filial reverence and pride, to trace 
The glory of our Mother’s best degree, 
In that ‘‘ high son of Liberty,” 
Who like a granite block, 
Riven from Scotland’s rock, 
Stood loyal here to keep Columbia free. 
Born far away beyond the ocean’s roar, 
He found his fatherland upon this shore; 
And every drop of ardent blood that ran 
Through his great heart, was true American. 
He held no weak allegiance to a distant throne, 
But made his new-found country’s cause his own. 
In peril and distress, 
In toil and weariness, 
When darkness overcast her 
With shadows of disaster, 
And voices of confusion 
Proclaimed her hope delusion, 
Robed in his preacher’s gown, 
He dared the danger down; 
Like some old prophet chanting an inspired rune 
Through freedom’s councils rang the word of Wither- 
spoon. : 
And thou, my country, write it on thy heart, 
Thy sons are they who nobly take thy part; 
Who dedicates his manhood at thy shrine, 
Wherever born, is borna son of thine; 
Foreign in name, but not in soul, they come 
To find in thee their long-desired home; 
Lovers of liberty and haters of disorder, 
They shall be built instrength along thy border. 
Ah, dream not that thy future foes 
Will all be foreign-born! 
Turn thy clear look of scorn 
Upon the children who oppose 
Their passions wild and policies of shame 
To wreck the righteous splendor of thy name; 
Untaught and overconfident they rise, 
With folly on their tongues and envy in their eyes, 
Strong to destroy but powerless to create 
And ignorant of all that made our fathers great; 
Their hands would take away thy golden crown 
And shake the pillars of thy freedom down’ 
In Anarchy’s ocean, dark and desolate. 
Oshould that storm descend, 
What fortress shall defend 
The land our fathers wrought for, 
The liberties they fought for ? 
What bulwark shall secure 
Her shrines of law, and keep her founts of justice pure ? 
Then, ah then, 
As in the olden days, 
The builders must upraise 
A rampart of indomitable men. 
Once again, 
Dear Mother, if thy heart and.hand be true, 
There will be building work for thee to do; 
Yea, more than once again, 
Thou shalt win lasting praise, 
And never-dying honor shall be thine, 
For setting many stones in that illustrious line, 
To stand unshaken in the swirling strife, 
And guard their country’s honor as her life. 


X. 


Softly, my harp, and let me lay the touch 
Of silence on these rudely clanging strings; 
For he who sings 
Even of noble conflicts overmuch, 
Loses the inward sense of better things; 
And he who makes a boast 
Of knowledge, misses that which counts the most 
The insight of a wise humility 
That reverently adores What none can see 
The glory of our life below 
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Comes not from what we do, or what we know 
But dwells for evermore in what we are. 
There isan architecture grander far 
Than all the fortresses of war 
More inextinguishably bright 
Than tearning’s lonely towers of light. 
Framing its walls of faith and hope and love 
In deathless souls of men, it lifts above 
The frailty of our earthly home 

An everlasting dome; 
The sanctuary of the human host, 
The living temple of the Holy Ghost. 


XI. 


If music led the builders long ago, 
When Arthur planned the halls of Camelot, 
And made the mystic city swiftly grow, 
Like some strange flower in that forsaken spot; . 
What sweeter music shall we bring, 
To weave a harmony divine 
Of prayer and holy thought, 
Into the labors of this loftier shrine. 
This consecrated hill, 
Where through so many a year, 
Our Mother’s faithful hand hath wrought, 
With toil serene and still, 
And heavenly hope, to rear 
The eternal dwelling of the Only King ? 
Here let no martial trumpets blow, 
Nor instruments of pride proclaim 
The loud exultant notes of fame; 
But let the chords be clear and low, 
And let the anthem deeper grow, 
And let it move more solemnly and slow. 
Like that which came 
From angels’ lips when first they hymned their Makers’ 
name: 
For only such an ode 
Can seal the harmony 
Of that deep masonry 
Wherein the soul of man is framed for God's abode. 


XII 


O Thou whose boundless love bestows 
The joy of life, the hope of Heaven; 

Thou whose unchartered mercy flows 
O’er all the blessings Thou hast given; 

Thou by whose light alone we see; 

Thou by whose truth our souls, set free, 

Are made imperishably strong; 

Hear Thou the solemn music of our song. 


Grant us the knowledge that we need 
To solve the questions of the mind; 

Light Thou our candle while we read, 
And keep our hearts from going blind; 

Enlarge our vision to behold 

The wonders Thou hast wrought of old; 

Reveal Thyself in every law, 

And gild the towers of truth with holy awe. 


Be Thou our strength when war’s wild gust 
Rages around us, loud and fierce; 

Confirm our souls and let our trust 
Be like a wall that none can pierce; 

Give us the courage that prevails, 

The steady faith that never fails, 

And help us stand in every fight 

Firm asa fortress to defend the right. 


O God, make of us what Thou wilt; - 
Guide Thou the labor of our hand; 
Let all our work be surely built 
As Thou, the Architect, hast planned; 
But whatsoe’er thy power shall make 
Of these frail lives, do not forsake 
Thy dwelling. Let thy presence rest 
Forever in the temple of our breast. 


New York City. 
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Pictures Old and New Belonging to the 
Pennsylvania Academy. 


i. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


To be venerable, vigorous and progressive is the 
character of few institutions, but among them is the 
Pennsylvania Academy. Incorporated through the 
efforts of Charles Wilson Peale, who painted at Mount 
Vernon the first authentic portrait of Washington in 
May, 1772, its first president was a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and its second was Judge 
Joseph Hopkinson who wrote ‘ Hail Columbia.” Its 
fourth president was a brother-in-law of C. R. Leslie, 
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R.A., an American born in London, who studied there 
under the West and Allston; 
and the Academy kept in touch with the 
best of early American art. That is its first claim 
upon pilgrims to art shrines, and its second is its re- 
cent acquirement through the Temple fund of fine * 
American paintings. It has a few examples of earlier 
Italian art, among them a noble old man’s head by Sal- 
vator Rosa, with life in his face and the wind in his 
hair and beard, and a good head of ‘‘ Ganymede,”’ by 
Guido Reni. Among the old Dutch pictures is a beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Violinist,’ by Vander Helst, and a fine still life 
and interior by Van Ostade; among older French pic- 
tures may be mentioned Duplessis’s Portrait of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, painted from life in 1778, and a fine 
‘*Samson and Delilah,’’ by Jaques Louis David, *' first 
exhibited in P. A. F. A. in 1821’’; and among British 
pictures we have especial interest ina Hoppner portrait 
of William Pitt, the portrait of Angelica Kauffman, by 
herself, and her picture of ‘* Virtue Directed by Pru- 
dence to avoid the Solicitations of Folly” (!), and a fine, 
full-length portrait of Lord Baltimore, ‘* Proprietary of 
the Province and Founder of the State of Maryland,” 
attributed to Van Dyck. Two recent acquisitions of 
foreign pictures are a ‘‘ Snowstorm,’’ by the Norwegian 
Ekstrom,and a beautiful, deaut7ful Dagnan-Bouveret. 
It is a three-quarters length, full front, oil painting of 
a Breton peasant boy, with bowed head, his hat anda 
long church candle in his folded hands dropped low, 
against a white background. 


London-Americans, 


so was 


His hair is sandy red, 
cut close, his blond face of a dévot, is reverent and 
strong; otherwise, the picture is a harmony of green 
grays, lighter and darker, the key being given by the 
black velvet on his rough, light frieze jacket and a sug- 
gestion of color-play in its rows of close-set mother-of- 
pearl buttons. 

But one comes here to see American pictures, and 
high among them all looms the ‘‘ Christ Rejected,” by 
Benjamin West, that picture thrice marvelous—in itself, 
as the work of a man in his eightieth year, and as the 
best work of a man so old. The group of heads behind 
the gesticulating high priest seems very modern in the 
flat, decorative way in which they are treated. Altho 
they are so flat, yet every head is full of expression, 
and has another side to it besides the painted one, which 
is more than can be said for all the more rounded and 
highly colored figures thronging the great canvas 
(16x 22ft.). The Christ is not a forceful figure who en- 
joyed going about and doing, and a//the physiognomies 
are Roman—and Pilate would hardly have been stand- 
ing in the touch of the press; but it is a noble picture, 
and parts are very charming incolor. ‘‘ Paul and ‘Bar- 
nabas” is strong, large, conventional; and we could 
wish that some accident would remove ‘‘ Death on the 
Pale Horse,’’ another enormous picture, from contrast 
with the ‘‘Christ Rejected,” altho Allston thought 
‘* Death on the Pale Horse’’ an embodied vision of sub- 
limity. Near these two pictures just mentioned hangs 
Allston’s great picture of the ‘‘ Dead Man Restored to 
Life by Touching the Bones of the Prophet Elisha,’’ 
bought by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
1816, for $3,500, its earliest recorded purchase. 

The panel of fifteen Stuarts, 1755-1828, includes the 
Lansdowne (full-length) portrait of Washington, signed 
in front G. Stuart, 1796, and one of the fifty replicas of 
the Atheneum head. The portraits of the jolly English 
Admiral, Sir Henry Baker, and those of John Nixon 
and James Greenleaf are noteworthy, especially that of 
John Nixon, a Philadelphian, who read the Declaration 
of Independence to the people July 8th, 1776. Of the 
dozen portraits by Sully (1783-1872), those of James Ross, 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and of Frances Anne Kemble 
are especially noteworthy; Vanderlyn’s *‘ Aridane,’’ once 
owned and engraved by Durand; the full-length por- 
trait of Charles W. Peale (connected with the founding 
of the Academy), painted by himself, with a back- 
ground of his museum; an exquisite miniature by Mal- 
bone; the portrait of Pat Lyon (‘‘ The Village Black- 
smith”), by John Neagle, 1796-1865), who married a 
stepdaughter of Sully; Inman’s portraits of Macaulay 
and Sully, and ‘‘Mercy’s Dream” (1841), by Daniel 
Huntington, bring us down to modern American paint- 
ings. These reflect great credit upon the critical taste 
of the Academy, and include Duveneck’s ‘‘ Page and 

Parrot,’’ C. H. Davis’s ‘‘ Brook,’”’ Harrison’s ‘‘ Wave,’’ 
McLure Hamilton’s ‘‘ Gladstone,” Chase’s ‘‘ Lady of 
the White Shawl,’ and Winslow Homer’s ‘‘ Fox Hunt,”’ 
The hunters are not jolly, red-coated, well fed and 
mounted Englishmen, but black, broad-winged, hungry 
vultures, and all the color is in the red fox leaping for 
his life in the soft white snow near the green and piti- 
This picture is a living witness that a story 
anda moral are no detraction after the pictorial neces- 
sities of composition, color and drawing have been met. 

In June of this year the Academy received the bequest 
of the Henry C. Gibson collection with $10,000 for its 
care, and the family intend to make the two rooms 
which are appropriated to it beautiful and comfortable. 
The hundred paintings are generally of the French 
school and of a high order, and they are worthy of ex- 
tended criticism. 


less sea. 


New York City, 
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Biblical Research. 


Values According to the Rabbis. 


BY HENRY GERSONI, 


As the relative values of gold and silver are so wide- 
ly discussed at the present time, it may be interesting 
to notice that the rabbis of the Talmud were concerned 
with the same question, and that among them, as in 
our days, opinions differed on the subject. But before 
going any further I must remark that all moneys, coined 
and uncoined, passed in those remote times for their 
intrinsic value, and that the ‘‘engraving’’ (A798) or 
stamp of the Government served, not to guarantee the 
value of the coin, but merely to circulate the name and, 
in a remote manner, also the principles of the ruler of 
the time. An authority of the first century, Rabbi 
Elazar ben Hyrcanos, pointed out that the relative val- 
ues of silver and gold in biblical times were 12 to 1, 7.e., 
one weight (shege/) of gold was worth twelve silver 
shekels. 
ner: 


This is demonstrated in the following man- 


Inthe record of David's purchase of Araunah the 
Jebusite the threshing floor and the oxen for a shrine 
and for sacrifices, it is stated in 2 Sam. 24: 24, that he 
acquired the property ‘‘for silver, fifty shekels’’ (1 
the The record in 
1 Chron. 21: 25 says that David gave to Ornon for the 
place ‘‘Shekels of gold the weight of six hundred.”’ 


” 


give literal translation). same 


The rabbis understood these two versions of the same 
story to complete_each other; David gave to Araunah 
fifty gold shekels, which amounted to the value of six 
hundred weights of the current coin; Z. e., silver shekels. 
Hence, the relative value of the two metals was as I to 
12. (See ‘‘Saphri to Nasso,” comp. ‘* Babyl. Sebha’- 
him,” f. 116,and ‘‘’Hiddushe Anshe Shem to Mordek- 
hai,”’ B. Metzia,ch. 4) Tothe one who reads the Bible in 
Hebrew this explanation will not appear strange or far- 
fetched, for it fully agrees with the wording of the 
text. Rabbi Elazar ben Hyrcanos, the principal au- 
thority for this statement, flourished at the time when 
the temple was destroyed by the Romans; he was a 
disciple of R. Johanan ben Zakkaiand the son of a very 
rich man. Thus it may reasonably be supposed that 
he knew well whereof he was speaking. 

The standard metal, according to this explanation, 
was silver. This may also be inferred from the fact 
that the Hebrew word keseph (silver) assumed the 
meaning of ‘‘ money ”’ in general, and the values of the 
other current metals were measured by it. In biblical 
times, accordingly, the Hebrews were silver monomet- 
allists; and some rabbis of the Mishna were inclined to 
base their legislation on the same principle. To show 
this it is necessary to say a few words on the rules of 
barter in those remote times. 

An act of barter or exchange was completed as soon 
as one of the parties laid hand on the article he ac- 
quired; this was called ‘‘ making gizyan’’; ¢.e., complet- 
ing the barter. If one bought a house ora field he had 
to do some work around it (like digging, or striking a 
nail in the wall). A herd of live cattle was acquired by 
leading it a little distance; portables were acquired by 
lifting them from the ground or, if they were too heavy, 
only a part of the mass might be lifted to complete the 
bargain. 
act of exchange was completed, and the other party was 


If such a ginyan was made by one party the 


bound to the agreement whether he touched his bar- 
gain or not. Not such was the case with the exchange 
of coined money; both parties had to take possession 
of their purchases to make their barter complete. If 
only one of the parties touched his bargain, the other 
party could yet dissolve the transaction as long as he 
had nottouched his bargain. Butif goods were bought 
for money the gimyan was completed as soon as the 
purchaser laid hold of his goods, whether the seller 
touched his money or not. Finally, if money (passable 
currency) mixed with geods were sold in a lot, the pur- 
chaser acquired his bargain entirely if he touched the 
goods, but not if he touched the money. 

The Mishna (‘‘ B. Metzia,”’ ch. 4, par. 1) regulates as 
follows; 

‘“Gold completes the barter for silver, but silver does 
not complete the barter for goid; copper completes the bar- 
ter for silver, but silver does not complete the barter for 
copper”’; 

7. e., if on® has boughta lot of two mixed metals—silver 
with gold, or silver with copper-—his purchase is made 
good only when he touches the gold or the copper, but 
not when he touches the silver; for, as the Talmud ex- 
plains further on, gold and copper are regarded as 
‘*products’’ (‘1°5) in relation to silver, and only the 
To 
make this regulation perfectly clear the Mishna con- 


touching of the products completes the bargain. 


tinues: 

‘“‘Bad money completes a barter for good money, but 
good money does not complete a barter for bad money; an 
asimon [a coin without the stamp on it, the Greek d¢yuov] 
completes the barter for the imprinted coin, but the im- 
printed coin does not complete the barter for the asimon. 
Portables complete a barter for current money, but current 
money does not complete a barter for portables. All porta- 
bles complete a barter one for the other. How is this to be 
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understood? If one has drawn to him the fruits (or prod- 
ucts for which he has bargained), and has not paid the 
money yet, the barter is completed and he cannot retract, 
but if he has paid the money and has not touched the goods 
he can yet retract.” 

It clearly appears from the first paragraph of this 
Mishna that the author of it considered silver as the 
standard of values, and that he knew not or would not 
recognize any other standard. 

This view, however, was not held by other authorities 
of the time. From another Mishna (‘‘ Edyoth,”’ ch. 4, 
par. 7), it appears that Hillel’s school considered gold 
the standard of valuation. They taught there that ‘‘a 
denarius of silver is equal to one twenty-fifth part of a 
gold denarius. What is to be deduced from this?” (The 
propriety of exchanging these coins) at the ransom ofa 
first born son’’;—i.e., when a first born son is to be 
ransomed for five shekels, according to the law of 
Num. 18: 16, the father may give to the priest a gold 
denarius and take from him four silver denarii as 
change. The rabbis of the Talmud argued from this 
very correctly that Hillel’s school must have considered 
gold of a fixed or standard value; for if they regarded 
it as a product of fluctuating value, the priest would, 
according to this legislation, get sometimes more and 
sometimes less than the five shekels that was due to 
him by Mosaic legislation. A similar deduction is 
made from another act of legislation by which Hillel’s 
school allowed the tithes which the ancient Hebrews 
were to spend in Jerusalem (Deut. 14: 23-26) to be ex- 
changed for gold coins. The discussion of the 
later rabbis on these points are very interesting, 
for they exhibit the relative values of the different met- 
als; but a full exposition of it would lead me too far 
from my subject. What I wish to show here is that 
Hillel’s school, true to the principle of their master, an- 
ticipated the progress of the money market and fixed 
gold as the standard of valuation. And their teachings 
were adhered to by some of the rabbis that lived about 
two centuries later. Thusthe following story is re- 
corded (‘‘ B. Metzia,’’ f. 446) Rabh (Aba Arekha) had 
borrowed gold denarii from the daughter of R.’Hyya. 
Later on the price of denarii got raised (perhaps on ac- 
count of a commotion like the one we have at present in 
the United States). He then came to Rabbi ’Hyya ask- 
ing him how he should pay the loan. Said the master to 
him: ‘‘ Go and pay her good, full weight denarii."’ This 
decision proves that R.’Hyya considered gold the stand- 
ard of valuation, and the apparent fluctuation in its 
value was ascribed to the cheapening of the other met- 
alsof currency. Forif the value of gold itself was ca- 
pable of fluctuation the decision would imply the permis- 
sion to pay usury—something that could never be 
thought of by the rabbis. (See ‘‘ Rashi,’’ /. c.) 
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1896-97: The Local Concert Season. - 
"Anton Bruckner. 


BY E, IRENAZEUS STEVENSON. 


THE autumnal and winter's bulletin is nearly com- 
pleted. We lay its many concert details before our 
readers here. The operatic outlook will be a separate 
perspective next week. 

The Directors of the Philharmonic Society announce 
the accustomed six afternoon concerts (‘‘ rehearsals’'), 
and six evening eoncerts at Carnegie Hall, on the dates 


November 13th, 14th; December 11th, 12th; January” 


8th, 9th; February 5th, 6th; March sth, 6th; April gth, 
10th. The subscriptions are renewable at Carnegie 
Hall from next Monday until next Saturday inclusive, 
after which date new subscribers will be able to secure 
season tickets. The announcements of the winter's 
soloists include Mr. Carl Halir, that eminent violinist, 
making his American début at the first rehearsal and 
concert; Mme. Teresa Carrefio, her reappearance in 
this country after a long absence filled with foreign 
pianistic triumphs; Mr. Ben Davies, and numerous 
other artists. At the first concert the symphony will be 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean,’’ with the rarely heard ‘‘ Storm” 
superfluous movement. The repertory for the season 
specializes in the way of symphonies Beethoven's 
‘Pastoral’ one, Tschaikovsky’s Sixth, or ‘‘ Pathé- 
tique,’’ Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished,’’ Schumann’s in D 
minor, and (a novelty here) Borodin’s Second, in B 
minor; besides such other scores of the first importance 
as Lizst’s ‘‘ Faust’? Symphony—also a rarity with us; 
the concert-overtures ‘‘Melusina’’ of Mendelssohn, 
‘* Prometheus Bound ”’ of Goldmark, Reznicek’s fanciful 
‘Donna Diana’ one, and Dvorshik’s ‘‘ Hositzka’’; 
and the superb and too seldom played second entr’acte 
of Cherubini’s ‘‘ Medea.’’ Mr. Anton Seidl continues 
his conductorship of the Society’s large orchestra. 

The customary season’s scheme of six afternoon and 
evening concerts is announced in the Symphony So- 
ciety’s prospectus for 1896-’97, Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. The dates are as follows: November 6th, 
7th; December 4th, 5th; January Ist, 2d; January 2gth, 
goth; March roth, 20th; April st, 2d. The privilege of 
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renewed subscriptions lasts for this week; new sub- 
scribers may secure their tickets on and after the 2oth. 
The Society publishes four of the season’s excellent 
programs. The opening pair of concerts will be in 
memorial of Tschaikovsky’s work and of his untimely 
death, November 6th, 1893. The Russian composer’s 
Slav March, his ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc"’ scena, two @ capella 
choruses by him and his ‘‘ Symphany Pathétique”’ will 
be given. A mixed chorus of three hundred will 
assist. A French soprano, new to this city, Miss 
Camille Seygard, will be the soloist. The second set of 
concerts offers Martucci’s first and new symphony, Mr. 
Halir’s performance of the ‘‘Gesangscene ” from Spohr’s 
violin concerto, Goldmark’s overture ‘‘Spring,’’ the 
Joachim violin-paraphrase of Brahms’s ‘‘ Hungarian 
Dances”’ and Liszt’s ‘‘ Festal Sounds.’’ Mr. Moriz 
Rosenthal appears at the third concert, playing Liszt’s 
first Concerto; and Beethoven's C Minor Symphony and 
Wagner's ‘' Parsifal’’ prelude are offered. The fourth 
concert is to be a Schubert birth-commemoration. The 
composer's C Major Symphony will be played, his can- 
tata ‘‘ The Allmight’”’ sung, and Mme. Carrefio will 
play his ‘‘ Wanderer”’ fantasia and Liszt’s ‘‘ Erl King ”’ 
transcription. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra's five dates (the 
concerts being all evening ones, and in the Metropolitan 
Opera House) are these: November 13th, December 
roth, January 21st, February 25th, March 25th, eacha 
Thursday, except the first concert, which occurs on a 
Friday. In regard to the programs that Mr. Paur 
will put before us, we have this official list of composi- 
tions to be heard from the best orchestra in the world: 
Symphonies—Beethoven’s Fourth. Schumann’s Second, 
Schubert’s Ninth, Tschaikovsky’s Fourth: Overtures— 
Goldmark’s ‘‘ Sakuntala,’’ Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Fingal’s 
Cave,’’ Beethoven's ‘‘ Coriolanus,’”’ Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benve- 
nuto Cellini,’” Weber’s ‘‘Oberon.’’ Two new orches- 
tral novelties are Smetana’s ‘‘ Wallenstein'’’ symphonic- 
poem and an entr’acte from Schilling’s opera ‘* Ing- 
walde."’ The soloists will include Mme. Teresa 
Carrefio, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Carl 
Halir. 

The second visit of the Chicago Orchestra, under 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, is an assured matter; and tho 
dates and other particulars are yet lacking, the spring 
is safe to inaugurate here a series of ‘‘ guest ’’ concerts, 
afternoon and evening, as interesting as those of last 
March. 

The American Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Sam Franko, 
conductor, will give three subscription concerts this 
coming season at Chickering Hall, the first one to take 
place on November 24th. Mr. Charles Gregorovitch, 
a Russian violinist of note, will upon this occasion make 
his first appearance before an American audience. 


THE 





In a short discussion entitled *‘ The Decline of the 
Symphony,” appearing in this column last month, ref- 
erence was made to Johannes Brahms and Anton 


“Bruckner as being the only sucvivors of Germany’s and 


Austria’s symphonic masters of really the first note— 
her last giants. It was also remarked that old age 
made new works from them unlikely. The telegraph 
last week announced the death of venerable Anton 
Bruckner, at Vienna, in his seventy-second year. Vale, 
Bruckner! From your iron pen we shall have no more 
of those colossal, those almost inexplicable scores, 
largely caviar to the general, only lately accepted by 
anything like popular interest, but claimed to be of the 
music of the near future just as stoutly as were Wag- 
ner’s works claimed to be such in the frowning faces of 
a generation past. There is a good deal in Bruckner’s 
slow fame, and in his recognition yet incomplete (tho 
apparently steadily rising) to remind one of Wagner. 
Bruckner, however, wrote no operas. His field was the 
concert-hall and church. The deceased composer was 
an Austrian, born at Ausfelden in 1824. His life till 
almost lately has been a bitter struggle with poverty, 
neglect and ridicule. His enormous intellectuality, his 
indisputably colossal handling of masses of orchestral 
tone, have set to his credit nine symphonies. His 
Te Deum and other ecclesiastical music, male cho- 
ruses and songs, and chamber-music must be added. 
But even the most intelligent critics and musicians have 
stood in a maze at many traits, at the mere length and 
complexity of Bruckner’s symphonic utterances—at 
musical clauses, sentences, paragraphs and pages that 
speak a language declared by his admirers to be titanic 
in emotionality and in musical diction; declared by others 
to be turgid, chaotic pedantry. No one who was pres- 
ent at the Philharmonic concert in that city some ten 
years ago, at which one of Bruckner’s most imposing 
symphonies was given (its first movement alone is a move- 
ment an hour long!) will forget the visible, the risible, 
dismay with which it was received, and the obvious less- 
ening of the bored and puzzled audience as the work pro- 
gressed! Bruckner is still a raraavis with us; more than 
he should be. Austria and Germany have lately come to 
believe in Bruckner, and have taken to receiving him 
with a curious enthusiasm. At concerts in Vienna there 
recently have been astonishing scenes of enthusiasm 
over his deepest symphonies. Perhaps we shall have 
them here. Perhaps Bruckner was right. Perhaps he 
is among the men not only of the future, but arrived. 
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In any case, he is now dead, somewhat satisfied after 
the travail of his soul over examples of musical thought 
that area sort of ne plus ultra in orchestration’s technic. 


6 
Sanitary. 

Tuis is a day in which many of the dearest delights 
of the street-bought luxuries of our cities are ruthless- 
ly slain; and it would seem that London surpasses us 
in the awful miscellany of things to be found in the 
street ice-cream. The British Institute of Preventive 
Medicine has caused a microscopical examination of it 
to be made by two of their experts. They find, in ad- 
dition to the necessary water and fats and sugar and 
starch of which it is necessarily composed, bedbugs, 
bedbugs’ legs, fleas, straw, hair, coal dust, linen and 
woolen fiber, tobacco, epithelial scales, and bits of mus- 
cular tissue; but these are mild and tame features when 
contrasted with the bacteriological examination. 
These reveal in street-barrow ice-cream a maximum of 
7,000,000 microbes per cubic centimeter, the ice-cream 
of the shops averaging 1,000,000. They find many 
pathogenic microbes. This, of course, omits the chem- 
ical analysis, that when applied in this country to ice- 
cream that has been made of too old milk reveals the 
deadly poison known as tyrotoxicon. We probably do 
not hear of many deaths the primary cause of which 
was the familiar ‘‘ hokey-pokey.’’ We have read of a 
whole ‘‘ party” of eighty people being poisoned during 
the past summer by eating ice-cream made from milk 
in which this deadly poison was developed. Ice-cream 
properly made, and partaken of in a properly deliber- 
ate manner, is a wholesome delight of the palate, and 
there are cases of stomach trouble that have been suc- 
cessfully treated by an exclusive diet of this pleasant 
pabulum. 





....In 1872 the Hon. Jackson Shultz, of New York, 
was traveling in Europe, and as he was known to be an 
ardent sanitarian the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health asked him to give them the benefit of his ob- 
servations in foreign lands as to the methods of dispos- 
ing of garbage, and other allied topics. He complied 
with their request, and communicated the result in a 
paper, that is ‘‘ good reading ”’ to-day; but he especially 
dwelt onthe fact that household wastes could not be 
satisfactorily disposed of till the householderscould be 
induced to separate the ashes and garbage themselves. 
Attention is called to it now because, at last, after 
twenty-four years of waiting, a systematic separation 
of ashes and garbage has at last been inaugurated, and 
there is now a strong public sentiment that will sustain 
the New York Street Cleaning Department in enforcing 
the order. On July 31st of this year, the Street Clean- 
ing Department issued notices to all householders, 
calling their attention to the fact that after August Ist 
they must provide three separate receptacles—for 
ashes, for garbage, and for waste paper. Time enough 
has now elapsed to prove that the regulation is not 
only feasible, but only a few violations are reported; 
and generally a citizen doesn’t need to be fined twice 
to make him do what is for his own good. 


...-Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who is certainly an expert 
in the diagnosis of obscure nervous troubles, in a care- 
fully written article in The Medical News says: ‘‘ There 
are many headaches which are due directly to disorders 
of the refractive or accommcdative apparatus of the 
eyes.’ This means thatthe muscles within the eye- 
ball itself do not work as those of the normal eye should. 
The patient is looking at something—part of the mus- 
cles have adjusted the lens so it sees the object, but the 
rest can only ¢ry to do their co-ordinating work, they are 
strained by too great exertion and pain results, and, as 
Dr. M. says: ‘‘ The brain symptom of the eye trouble is 
the most prominent one, very likely there is no pain in 
the eye, but severe headache in the forehead (frontal 
region) or the back of the head’’; and he also says, 
‘that such troubles of the eyes, long continued, may 
produce insomnia, vertigo, nausea and general failure 
of the health. In many cases the eye trouble becomes 
suddenly mischievous owing to some failure of the gen- 
eral health.’’ The moral is, when chronic headache or 
nausea is felt, go toa first-class oculist. His examina- 
tion will decide if the eyes are all right, and if not he 
will give the best aid available in such cases by properly 
adjusted glasses. 


....Dhe American Medical Journal gives the following 
directions for the benefit of the victims of hay fever. 
Discard the use of sprays, and apply to the nostrils, 
on a cotton pledget, an unguent composed of 6 parts 
of cocain muriate, 10 of carbolic acid, 20 of menthol, 
120 of oil of sweet almonds, and 240 of zinc ointment. 


....Abdurrahman Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, has 
introduced vaccination into his country by the advice of 
Miss Hamilton, his English physician. Two calf lymph 
stations have been established, and a proclamation has 
been issued from Cabul calling on the people to bring 
in their children to be vaccinated before next spring. 


....No less than fifty-three cases of lead poisoning 
(Plumbism) were reporced in England in February, and 
sixty-five in March. It is more common than people 
suppose. 
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Race Education. 


THE problem of race education is looming up all over 
the world, and almost everywhere as a responsibility 
resting upon English speaking people. As evidence 
of the truth of this statement it suffices to note the Ne- 
gro problem in our midst and the Indian problem in 
Hindostan. We need only come to close quarters with 
different races to realize that the problem has as many 
solutions as there are kinds and degrees of human de- 
velopment. The inactive, metaphysical Oriental, the 
victim of an over-subtle reason, needs to have his prac- 
tical powers stimulated and the range of his mechanical 
aptitudes increased; the Negro, on the other hand, is 
sadly in want of development in abstract intellectual 
processes, reason and judgment. The tricks of trade 
are much easier to his comprehension than the relation 
between cause and effect; and this weakness explains 
in great part the imperfection of his mechanical work. 
You cannot make an excellent artisan by mere rule of 
thumb. 

It is interesting to see what statistics reveal as to the 
educational tendencies of Negro education in the 
United States. There are about 166 institutions for 
colored youth in the country above the elementary 
grade; these enroll in secondary departments 13,175 
students, in collegiate 1,161 students, and in profession- 
al schools 1,067. Here is presented a grand total of 
15,403 students who have passed beyond the stage of 
elementary study. The number may seem large, in 
reality itis less than two-tenths per cent. of the col- 
ored population, or one in five hundred, whereas for 
the white race one in every one hundred and sixteen of 
the population is pursuing studies of advanced grade. 
The distance between the two, leaving heredity out of 
the question, is widened by university extension clubs, 
scientific associations, and the innumerable appliances 
by which the white man is made heir of the best thought 
of allages and of every country. 

Almost without exception the institutions for the 
higher education of colored youth have industrial de- 
partments. The students crowd into these for a reason 
easily understood, the labor is paid for as a means of 
helping the student to gain an education without the 
complete sacrifice of manly independence. The pur- 
pose is a worthy one; but all experience shows that in- 
dustrial education fer se is vitiated thereby. But taken 
for what it is worth the number of colored youth under 
this training is nearly eight times the number in pro- 
fessional courses; actually 8.050 to 1.067. This means 
that for eight students who are occupied in exercises 
that repress thought and tend to selfish isolation only 
one is getting an insight into the processes by which 
man reacts upon his fellow-man or combines with him 
to develop institutions for their common advantage. 
We hear a great deal about the importance of industrial 
training forthe Negro. It is important, and yet he is 
suffering to-day from an excess of industrial training 
divorced from logical thought and rational reflection. 
He has ceased to bea clever machine directed by a white 
man and is adrift without directive power in himself. 
That consummate union of reason, judgment and 
knowledge which makes a manthe master of matter 
and forces is the product of higher education in the 
time-honored, intellectual sense of the term; and 
the race that does not have it or cannot obtain it 
is doomed to hopeless inferiority. The Africo-Ameri- 
can citizen will never be a reliable factor in skilled in- 
dustry until he has had actual personal experience of 
mental discipline. 


THE reform of the Universities of Italy has been a 
favorite purpose with successive ministers of public in- 
struction. The country possesses seventeen State and 
four private universities, three university courses an- 
nexed to secondary schools, eleven higher institutes, 
and eleven special schools of high grade—in all, forty- 
six establishments for higher education. The number 
is out of all proportion to the possible number of stu- 
dents and to the resources of the country. The consol- 
idation or suppression of some of the universities 
seems essential, anda bill to that effect was drawn up in 
1893 by Signor Martini, the Minister at that time. His 
successor proposed a gradual elimination of the weaker 
establishments. These propositions met with intense 
local opposition. The present Minister, Signor Gian- 
turco, in response to the inquiry of deputies as to his 
policy, advises a middle course. He would transform 
some of the moribund universities into normal and tech- 
nical schools; in a few instances he advises the mainte- 
nance of one or two isolated faculties, as of medicine or 
law. Thus local pride will be soothed and at the same 
time the number of complete universities brought with- 
in bounds. Onthe question of secondary instruction, 
which has been under discussion for some time, the 
Minister declared himself in favor of uniting the class- 
ical and modern courses in the same school and upon 
terms of equality. With this policy Greek would be- 
come optional for all students excepting those intend- 
ing to enter the faculty of letters or of law. 
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Science. 


M. CASIMIR DE CANDOLLE lately gave an interest- 
ing account of experiments dealing with latent life in 
seeds. It is well known, he said, that seeds retain their 
germinating faculty for very long periods of time if 
kept dry and protected from all external influences 
which would produce changes in their physiological 
condition. The question as to what is their physiolog- 
ical condition during the period of rest is an interesting 
one. It is possible to conceive that they might absorb 
moisture or that they might give off carbonic dioxid. If 
the latter process takes place the carbonic must be sup- 
plied from the tissues of the seed itself. In that case 
would the seedlings produced from these seeds be nor- 
mal? M.de Candolle said that he had raised perfect 
seedlings from seeds known to have been kept more 
than a hundred years. He mentioned a remarkable 
instance of the length of time seeds may be preserved. 
On clearing away heaps of rubbish, which had been un- 
disturbed for a long time, in a silver mine in Greece, 
the ground which these heaps had covered became in a 
short time covered with a mass of plants, and it was 
known that the seeds from which these sprang could not 
have been there for less than 1,500 years. M. de Can- 
dolle had subjected seeds to exceedingly low tempera- 
tures and found them still capable of germinating. 
Seeds of corn, oat, gloxinia, mimosa, and others were 
placed in a refrigerating machine for 118 days, during 
which time the average temperature was 40° below 
zero, Fahrenheit. These seeds afterward produced 
normal seedlings, the leaves of mimosa being charac- 
teristically sensitive. This experiment proved that 
seeds can remain for a very long time under conditions 
in which chemical action is quite impossible and yet 
germinate. 


.... Science admirably summarizes two late papers: 

‘* Professor Olszewski has published in the Aud/. Acad. 
Set. de Cracovie for June, an account of his unsuccesstul at- 
tempts to liquefy helium; and a translation of the paper is 
given in Nature of August 20th. In the first experiment 
the helium was cooled by liquid oxygen boiling at 10 mm. 
pressure ; in the second by liquid air under the same con- 
ditions. At the temperature of —210° and 140 atmospheres 
pressure no sign of condensation occurred, and on allowing 
the gas to expand until the pressure was reduced to twenty 
atmospheres, and in some cases to one atmosphere, the gas 
remained perfectly clear, and not the slightest trace of 
liquid could be detected. Professor Olszewski calculates 
the temperature reached by this expansion to be —263.9°, 
and that therefore the boiling point of helium is at least 20” 
lower than that of hydrogen. He also points out that 
helium is an ideal gas for a gas thermometer for very low 
temperatures. 

‘Inthe Chemical News, Professors Ramsay and Collie 
describe their attempts to separate argon and helium into 
two parts by fractional diffusion through porous pipe clay. 
In the case of argon the heaviest fraction gave a density of 
20.01 and the lightest 19.93, showing the apparent homo- 
geneity of the gas. In the case of helium the density of the 
gas first passing was 1.874, and of the gas remaining in the 
apparatus was 2.133. Kepeated fractionations did not 
change these figures. From this it would appear that heli- 
um contains two constituents with densities respectively 
2.366 and 1.474, or of 2.133 and 1.5X0, according as the lighter 
or the heavier fraction is the mixture. The spectrum of 
both gases was the same, and the revolutionary question is 
raised as to whether all the molecules of an elemental gas 
necessarily have the same weight.”’ 

...-Professor Chaney, of Carleton College, and Ly- 
man B. Sperry, of Bellevue, O., have been investigating 
the mountains of northwestern Montana, and have dis- 
covered what is called Avalanche Basin, and two inter- 
esting glaciers which will bear their names. These 
show admirably the result of glacial action on the 
rocks, and illustrate the power of these moving masses, 
The 
Sperry Glacier is about three and a half miles long and 
two miles wide, and is a moving mass of blue ice with 


and show moraines in the process of construction. 


lateral and terminal moraines and streams of milky 
water descending from the lower end in powerful cur- 
rents. Two other glaciers, to the south of it and over- 
looking Avalanche Basin, were at one time part of the 
larger mass, the three forming a sheet of ice seven 
miles wide. This glacier narrows at the lower end to 
a gorge about 1,000 feet wide, the cliffs rising to a 
hight of about 5,000 feet above the surface of the ice, 
Below the foot of the glacier are seven lakes, one of 
which, receiving fresh water from the glacier, is milky 
white, while the other lakes are green or blue. The 
party will make further search for other glaciers next 
season. 


...Acouple of teeth, found near Weimar, are claimed 
by Dr. A. Nehring to be the oldest human teeth yet 
found in Europe. One of them, a permanent first 
molar, is remarkably like that of a chimpanzee, but not 
much like that of the gorilla or orang. He also calls 
attention to the fact that the first premolar and last 
molar are reduced in size in modern man as compared 
with early man. This was known before; but he adds 
that he finds the same state of things in domesticated, 
as compared with wild dogs. If the former, as in civ- 
ilized man, the jaw is relatively feebly developed, and 
there is a tendency to reduction of the last molar. 
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Personals. 


Prince MICHAEL KHILKoFrF, the Russian Minister of 
Ways and Communications, is now in this country on 
his tour around the world. He is going in the exact 
opposite direction of Li Hung-Chang—that is, through 
Siberia, Japan, then San Francisco, New York, London, 
Paris and Berlin. This tour is for the purpose of in- 
specting the railroad and steamship lines of the world 
and especially of the United States, with a view of in- 
troducing reforms and improved methods of transpor- 
tation in Russia and the great Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
The Prince has a very interesting history. By sheer 
pluck he fought his way up from obscurity to a respect- 
able footing as a railway constrictor, while a young man 
in this country and South America. With a letter of 
introduction to President Buchanan, he came to the 
United States in 1857 to study railroads, and here he 
traveled over nearly every one of them, the mileage at 
that time being about one-sixth of what itis now. He 
returned to Russia in 1858 at the age of twenty-three, 
there three and then, owing 
to a family quarrel, returned disinherited to the 
United States to look for work. At Philadelphia he 
was employed at making boltheads at a dollar a day, 
living under the name of John Magill. Afterward 
worked in the Baldwin locomotive shops; but later he 
had a chance to go 
work 


remaining years, 


he 


to the Argentine Republic to 
a railroad, at a salary of two dollars a 
day; and it was there that he obtained a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of the railroad business. In the 
meantime, however, letters from home came beseeching 


on 


him to return, and giving assurances of business oppor- 
tunities in Russia. He returned. Fortune favored him, 
and he became Superintendent of Locomotives and Car- 
riages on the Moscow line. From that time on he rose 
from grade to grade until he became Minister of Public 
Works in Bulgaria, where he drew up the project for 
the Sistof-Sofia-Kustendil Railway. About chree years 
ago he was made General Inspector for the Govern- 
ment railroads and transportation systems in the Em- 
pire. In personal appearance and manner the Prince is 
like a Slav 
He might be taken for a well-bred Amer- 
ican, and his English even is slightly marked by certain 
American mannerisms. 


not the least like a Russian noble, or even 
of any caste. 


....Maurice Maeterlinck, whom Nordau has attacked 
so fiercely as one of the great ‘‘ 
Ghent, Belgium. 


lives in 
One ardent admirer in the Figaro 


degenerates,” 


calls him ‘‘the most brilliant, sablime,moving poet which 
the last three hundred years has produced. By Nordau, 
however, he is characterized as a “‘ pitiable mental 
cripple.’’ He has a slight figure, delicate features and 
The 
Belgians pronounce his name as if written Mah-ter- 
lingk. 
by profession. 


an elusive, shrinking and Shelley-like expression. 


He does not practice law, tho he is a barrister 
‘*T was never able to manage my own 
affairs,’’ he says; ‘‘ how should you expect me to man- 
age other people’s?” He takes great interest in the 
culture of bees, an avocation strikingly congenial to his 
silent, contemplative nature, and which has left traces 
on his writings in many beautiful figures drawn from 
the habits of these insects. 


...-Edward Gerrard, the ‘‘ Father of the British 


Museum,” has just completed, at the age of cighty-six,a 
career of active service, extending over sixty-five years, 
to 
Not that he is by any means in- 


in the British Museum, and now retires rest on his 
well-earned pension. 
firm of mind or body, for his mental faculties are abso- 
lutely unimpaired, and he is as active as many men 
twenty-five years his junior. His resignation, which is 
purely voluntary, will be a very sensible loss to the na- 
tional institution, on account of his intimate knowledge 
of the osteological collections there. The length of Mr. 
Gerrard’s service is unsurpassed inthe annals of the 
Museum. 


_...There are very few king’s crowns that cost more 
than the red hat of the Cardinal. 
the prelate must make offerings to the Propaganda and 


Before accepting it 


to his titular church at Rome, and fee a large number 
of officials ranging from the Chamberlains of the Vati- 
can down to the soldiers of the Swiss Guards, and even 
the cooks and sweepers. 
to pay fees at every step from the very moment of his 
creation to the occasion of his receiving the red hat; 
and it is said when all is over and done he finds himself 
out of pocket to the extent of about $2,500. Incase the 
Cardinal cannot defray the cost of his elevation, and if 
he is to reside at Rome, the Vatican is always ready to 
make him a loan, to be repaid in instalments out of his 
yearly allowance. 


Indeed, the new Cardinal has 


_...Mr. Peixotto,.the artist, is now engaged in paint- 
ing a portrait of Major McKinley; and it is said the 
picture is to be one of the best he has ever made. 
Already he has painted portraits of Mr. Gladstone, 
Victor Hugo, Prince Bismarck, Cardinal Manning, the 
late Chief Justice Waite, the late Justice Lamar and 
the late Secretary Windom. Mr. Peixotto received his 
education abroad, for his father, the late Benjamin 
Peixotto, was for many years in our Consular sevice. 
After the completion of Mr. McKinley’s portrait the 
artist will return to his beautiful studio on the Rue 
Laugier, in Paris, and then come back to this country, 
to reside permanently here. 
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THE registration in New York City, Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago, Louisville and other important cities, is very 
large, indicating the great interest felt in the issues of 
the campaign, and promising a very heavy vote. In 
New York City the registration reaches unprecedented 
figures, being 331,177, which is an increase of 21,476 
over the largest previous registration, which was in 
1892. In Brooklyn 207,332 were enrolled, which is 
Brooklyn’s greatest number. This increase both East 
and West is interpreted as favorable to McKinley and 
Hobart. The rapid rise in the price of wheat simul- 
taneously with the fall in silver is also regarded as a 
very encouraging sign, promising relief to the farmers 
of the Northwest, and furnishing an object lesson in 
disproof of free silver arguments. As election day 
draws near the Republican claims increase both in 
amount and in confidence, and several States that have 
been hitherto regarded as doubtful are now placed in 
the McKinley coluinn. General Grosvenor gives a sec- 
ond bulletin, in which he claims 292 electoral votes as 
sure for McKinley, and puts Kansas, Virginia, Tennes- 
see and Missouri in the doubtful list. 


GOVERNOR ALTGELD came to New York last week and 
was greeted with an audience that filled Cooper Union. 
Many Anarchists were present to pay tribute to the man 
who pardoned the Anarchist bomb-throwers of Chicago, 
and some of them had place on the platform with such 
Tammany politicians as Sulzer and Sheehan, the better 
element of that organization refusing to countenance 
the demonstration. The Illinois Governor spoke at 
great length, elaborating four points, Federal interfer- 
ence in State affairs, government by injunction, usur- 
pation of the Federal Supreme Court, corruption, and 
the British monetary standard. He went at length into 
the history of the Chicago riot, and declared that the 
They did not 
put down the riot, or prevent cars from being burned, 
or start any trains. It was the Chicago police and the 
State troops which restored order. He attacked the 
Federal courts for proceeding against Debs and others 


Federal troops accomplished nothing. 


by injunction, and attempted to justify the utterances 
of the Chicago Platform concerning the income tax de- 
What he thinks of the 
character of the court may be gathered from this sen- 


cision of the Supreme Court. 


tence: 

‘‘Fora number of years the great corporations and trusts 
and syndicates have carefully looked after the matter of 
appointments to the Federal bench, and so great was their 
influence that tew could be appointed who were not satis- 
factory tothem. In many cases men were taken out of the 
corporation offices and put on the Federal bench.” 
He-spoke in extravagant terms of bribery and corrup- 
Plutocrats, both 
He evidently pleased the An- 
archists, of whom 150, itis said, were present. Like 
Mr. Bryan, he read his address, but, unlike Mr. Bryan, 


tion, and hurled his anathemas at 


American and British. 


he held his audience. 


THE quarrel over the second place on the Bryan 
ticket seems likely to continue right up to election. Mr. 
Sewall says little or nothing, and no pressure has been 
That he 
would not do, unless Mr. Bryan should ask himto. But 
Mr. Watson keeps up a continual attack upon him. In 
a telegram last week explaining why he could not keep 


put upon him by Democrats to withdraw. 


an appointment in Kansas, he expressed his admiration 
for Middle-of-the-Road Populists, saying they had been 
sold out and their party made a tootmat for Democratic 
politicians. The Fusionists had abandoned principle 
and gone mad, and were trying to force Populists ‘‘ to 
vote for Sewall, the bondholder, the national banker, 
corporation plutocrat and *‘ gold clause’ millionaire.”’ 
A committee from Populist headquarters went to Thom- 
son, Ga., last week to see Mr. Watson, probably to try 
to get him to cease his attacks upon Mr. Sewall. They 
have made no report. This was evidently the object of 
the Populist National Committee in issuing an address 
last week. It declares that without concessions from 
both the Democratic and Populist parties there would 
have been no prospect of success. Neither party alone 
could have elected its ticket. An appeal is made to 
Populists not to be misled by ‘‘ false pleas of pretended 
loyalty to the People’s Party,’ but to support the joint 
electoral tickets. Success in this election, it is asserted 
will make the.People’s Party the party of the future. 
The old Populist leader in Alabama, Captain Kolb, twice 
candidate for Governor on that ticket, has been expelled 
from the Populist Party in the State for abandoning 
Watson for Sewall. Mr. Watson mailed his letter of 
acceptance to Chairman Butler on Wednesday of last 
week, but Senator Butler declares that he has not yet 
received it. ‘ 

It is an impressive fact that not only have we more 
miles of railway in the United States than any other 
country of the world, but we have more than all Eu- 
rope, with Asia and Africa added. We have well on 
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toward half the aggregate for the whole world, which 
is 418,700. Our 180,700 miles would belt the globe 
seven times, with nearly 6,000 miles to spare. The in- 
crease for the year ending June 30th, 1895, was, accord- 
ing to an advance copy of the Report of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, about 2,000 miles. The above 
figures represent length of road. Including double, 
triple and quadruple, side and yard tracks, the total 
mileage is nearly 237,000. It takes 35,700 locomotives, 
33,112 passenger and 1,237,459 freight and other cars to 
do the business of the companies, and there are 785,- 
034 officers and employés. The capital invested is 
$10,963,584,385. The number of passengers carried last 
year was 507,421,362, and of tons of freight 696,761,171. 
The gross income was $1,075.371,462, and the operating 
expenses $725,720.415. It is atmost impossible, so vast 
are these figures, to take in their significance except 
by comparison. The number of passengers carried is 
equal to nearly eight times the population of the United 
States. The operating expenses are nearly twice as 
great as the expenditures of the United States Govern- 
ment. The number of persons killed in railway acci- 
dents was 6,136; of injured, 33,748. The number of 
killed is the smallest in six years; but no substantial 
decrease in the number of injured is shown. The pas- 
sengers generally escape. Only 170 were killed. Many, 
2,375, were injured. The column of killed shows a 
wonderful reduction. Our railways carry nearly 
3,000,000 in safety for every one killed. The result 
would seem to indicate that the railways are very safe 
for passengers, but disastrous to employés and other 
persons. It appears that more employés are killed by 
falling fromtrains and engines than from any other 
cause, even from coupling and uncoupling cars, which 
used to be so fatal before the automatic coupler was 
adopted. 

PuBLIc attention in Europe has been chiefly directed 
to a fierce newspaper fight between England and Ger- 
many. The action of the German Government in re- 
moving Said Khalid from the consulate at Zanzibar to 
German territory has aroused very bitter feeling in the 
English press, and there are frequent statements to the 
effect that the only thing for England to do now is to 
anuex Zanzibar and show Germany that such manifest 
ill-will will bring retaliation. The German papers re- 
turn the charge, declaring that English influence is be- 
ing exerted to withdraw Italy from the Triple Alli- 
ance. The hostilities are fully as sharp as_ they 
were at the time of the Transvaal incident, when for a 
few days it seemed that war was imminent. The Ger- 
man bitterness is increased by significant indications of 
more cordial relations between England, France and 
Russia. These are found in the leadership granted on 
every hand to M. Cambon, the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, in all intercourse with the Sultan; in 
the absence from the French press of the usual attacks 
upon England with regard to Egypt, and in a perceptible 
change in the tone of the Russian press. Reports ofthe 
mobilization of Russian troops on the borders of the 
Black Sea and an increased activity in Russian ship- 
yards, have been denied, and in general there appears 
to be a waiting for future developments, the full nature 
of which will probably be contingent to a degree upon 
a final choice to a successor to Prince Lobanof. Not- 
withstanding numerous reports no such choice has as 
yet been made. Inthe relations of the Powers to Tur- 
key the only item of importance is that the Italian Gov- 
ernment has sent a peremptory note in regard to a 
young Italian subject who was murdered inthe recent 
outbreak in Constantinople. 


In England the discussion of the Liberal leadership has 
to a considerable degree subsided. The National Lib- 
eral Federation has expressed deep regret at Lord Rose- 
bery’s withdrawal and its conviction that as it was due 
to a desire on his part to promote unity in the Liberal 
ranks, the party will continue to benefit by his high 
character and ability. There was a report that Sir 
William Harcourt had written a letter declining the lead- 
ership; but this was promptly denied, and altho some of 
the Liberal papers are very bitter against him for his 
alleged treachery to his chief, itis generally conceded 
that shortly before the next session of Parliament he 
will be the avowed, as he has been the practical leader. 
This controversy has, however, elicited much less in- 
terest than that with Germany. The feeling of impa- 
tience at the course that Germany has pursued in re- 
gard to Turkey and Zanzibar is increasing, and there is 
practically unanimous support of the Government in its 
efforts to secure more cordial relations with France and 
Russia as the surest means of preserving peace. Just 
what was done during the Czar’s visit at Balmoral is not 
known; but there is a widespread hope, strengthening 
into a belief, that he was convinced that England’s old- 
time suspicion ofand hostility toall Russianadvance has 
given placetoa cordial wish for some satisfactory mutual 
understanding, and will meet Lord Salisbury halfway. 
There is considerable talk about handing Cyprus back to 
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Turkey, as a proof of English disinterestedness; but it 
is scarcely probable that such a step will be necessary. 
There is no general desire to put back under the Sul- 
tan’s rule any province that has had a taste of better 
things. Onetopic that a short time ago was very prom- 
inent has passed out of view entirely. Tynan has been 
released by the French Government and is on his way 
to this country, andthe English papers acquiesce with- 
out a murmur. is general that the 
whole affair was exploited for far more than it was 
worth. 


The conviction 


THERE are not a few Englishmen who are inclined to 
believe that Lord Salisbury’s position respecting the 
Venezuelan boundary will not be found tenable when 
all the facts are before the world. The report of our 
Boundary Commission is looked for with great interest 
on both sides of the ocean. The character of the Com- 
mission and its known purpose to get and present the 
facts impartially will give great weight to its conclu- 
sions. Sir Edward Clarke is one of the prominent men 
in England who are doubtful of the validity of the 
British claims. He was Solicitor General when Salis- 
bury was atthe head of the Government, before his 
present term, and is recognized as one of the ablest 
lawyers atthe bar. In an address at York, last week, 
he expressed the belief that the decision of the Com- 
mission would be favorable to Venezuela, not because 
the Commission is hostile to England, but because any 
impartial arbitrator or commission would be likely to 
decide that way. Inthe event that the inevitable de- 
cision of the Commission were forced on Great Britain 
by the United States, he fears serious consequences. He 
thinks it would be far better for his country to get ready 
to accept such limitations of territory as arbitration 
may fix upon. Itis to be hoped that arbitration will 
command the earnest support of both nations whatever 
the Boundary Commission should find. Its report will 
probably be ready in five or six weeks. 





Tue ‘‘ Bancroft’’ arrived at Smyrna October 15th, 
and was met there by the ‘‘ San Francisco,’’ ‘‘ Marble- 
head,”’ ‘‘ Minneapolis ’’ and ‘‘ Cincinnati.” The ‘‘ Mar- 
blehead ’’ was expected to return immediately to this 
country, bringing the men whose term of service has 
expired. The other ships will remain at Smyrna as 
long as is necessary. The future movements of the 
‘‘ Bancroft’’ are apparently not yet decided. So faras 
is known no application has been made for a firman for 
her to pass the Dardenelles; yet it is stated very posi- 
tively, tho not officially, that arrangements have been 
made by which either a firman will be secured or she 
will be allowed to pass with a mere formal protest on the 
part of the Turkish authorities. One of the difficulties, 
it is stated, has beenthat the Turkish Government was 
unwilling to allow guardships of the Greek and Dutch 
legations to pass, and if she admitted a United States 
ship she would have to admit them. The report that the 
passage would be forced by the whole fleet, if necessary, 
which was printed in this city the day before the ‘‘ Ban- 
croft’’ reached Smyrna, has been promptly denied by 
the department at Washington and was never probable, 
as such astep would occasion more difficulties than it 
would solve. Oneconcession has already been secured 
from the Turkish Government, the withdrawing of its 
edict forbidding the families of Armenians who are 
now resident in this country to leave Turkey and join 
them here. This has been a subject of considerable 
controversy, and the refusal of Turkey to allow it has 
occasioned great suffering. It continues, however, ab- 
solutely to refuse permission for any others to leave 
the Empire. The Turkish Ambassador, Mustapha 
Tahsin Bey, who is to replace Mavroyeni Bey, has ar- 
rived in this city. He is a Turk by race and a Moslem 
in religion. He has been in this country before, em- 
ployed to purchase arms for the Turkish troops, ex- 
presses himself as very glad to be here again, an- 
nounces thatit is the earnest desire of the Sultan and 
his Government to retain the present cordial relations 
between the two countries, and states that he will do 
his best to secure this end. 


LETTERS from the interior of Turkey report the situ- 
ation as serious in the extreme. Since the affair of last 
November there has been no such widespread and deep 
anxiety as at present. Turks, some in the way of 
friendly warning and some by threats, are talking free- 
ly of coming trouble, while the Armenians are in terror. 
In connection with this the pressure for the collection 
of taxes is terrible. By Jaw they are payable in instal- 
ments; now the taxes for the whole year are being de- 
manded, and even the arrears of taxes. The men 
are cursed and beaten and the women insulted. They 


are oblized to feed the collectors and their horses with- 
out remuneration, and in general the condition is already 
almost as bad as it was in the heat of the massacres. 
Those who were then plundered, and whose houses 
were burned and who were beggared, are now stripped 
of the little that they have accumulated. Protests have 
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been made tothe authorities,even by the English con- 
suls; but the reply has been made thatall the officials have 
been for many months without salary, and that they must 
recoup themselves in some way. The under officials de- 
clare openly that they have permission to do anything 
they please to the people and that they will not be called 
to account. Even requests for a little delay, until the 
grain on the threshing floors may be cleaned and sold, 
have been absolutely refused. Under such general cir- 
cumstances it is scarcely surprising that news of dis- 
turbances in Constantinople, Mish, Egin and else- 
where, have increased the gravity of the situation, so 
that the general confidence is weaker than it has been 
for a great while. The outlook for the coming winter 
is terrible, a correspondent writing that during more 
than thirty-eight years he has seen nothing like it. A 
further illustration of the situation is furnished in the 
fact that at Arabkir, fifty-five of the imprisoned Arme- 
nians have at last been released, but twenty-seven were 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, twelve to im- 
prisonment for life, and eleven, including the represen- 
tative of the Patriarch, to execution, charged with 
bringing on the terrible massacre in that city by killing 
two Kurds. The proof was absolutely discordant, but 
was accepted without question. All hope of a general 
amnesty has disappeared, and unless the relief that 
has been given during the past month is continued, the 
loss of life as well as the suffering of the coming months 
will be terrible. As we go to press word comes of great 
anxiety in regard to the situation in Cesarea. 





Ir is not at all surprising that France is finding it 
very difficult to rule Madagascar in peace. The Hovas 
were quite as successful in keeping the uncivilized 
native tribes in subjection, and they would have had 
little trouble but for the French invaders. When 
France finally overthrew the Malagasy Government. 
the Queen was allowed to continue on the throne, her 
husband, the Prime Minister, leaving the capital. But 
the real power behind the throne is, of course, the 
French Resident. The Hova authority being thus 
broken it was perfectly natural that the savage tribes, 
who were only kept under by the vigorous action of the 
Queen’s Government, should break out into insurrec- 
tion. The French conquerors have, therefore, another 
war on their hands. They will have to send their 
forces into districts where the climate and the nature 
of the country will give advantage to the natives. Will 
the island be worth to France what it will cost to bring 
it into thorough subjection? It has been wrested from 
the effective control of the enlightened Hovas. The 
savages have now to be reckoned with. 





THE action of those warm-hearted Peruvians who 
dispatched a vessel with a cargo of provisions, tents 
and clothing, valued at $40,000 so/es, in aid of the suf- 
ferers by the terrible fire in Guayaquil, Ecuador, as 
well as the promptness with which the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment ordered a war vessel at Paita to collect all 
available supplies and hasten with them to the stricken 
city, should receive more than passing notice. This 
is not the mere generous outpouring of superabundance 
toward a friendly State, but the sharing of their own 
insufficient store to help suffering kinsmen. 
is poor. 


For Peru 
She has struggled against adversity for years, 
since the time when her generous defense of brow- 
beaten Bolivia called down upon her the crushing pow- 
er of Chile. Not only has she been poor as a nation, 
but her people have been plunged into poverty, against 
which they have struggled with fortitude akin to hero- 
ism. Hence, to bestow gifts with such free hand as 
this is magnanimous and self-sacrificing in the highest 
degree. And tothis must be added the circumstance 
that Peru and Ecuador have long been estranged on 
account of a boundary dispute that nearly led to war. 
RAILWAY extension is playing a constantly increasing 
part inthe development of countries hitherto almost 
unknown. Of such the great Trans-Siberian Railway 
has hitherto attracted the most notice; but two others 
are destined to be of great importance. One is to 
connect British India, through upper Burma, with the 
large and fertile province of Yunnan, in western 
China, and then open up the entire western part of 
that Empire as has hitherto been impossible. A compa- 
ny has been formed, with, it is said, definite promise of 
financial support from the English Government. The 
importance to India and China will be great, both com- 
mercially and politically. The other is to be projected 
from the Mediterranean coast to Timbuctoo, through 
the oases of the Sahara. As a preliminary, the French 
Government is organizing an expedition to secure con- 
trol of the larger oases, especially that of Touat. It 
may come into collision with Morocco, which has hith- 
erto held anominal authority over them; but this can 


hardly be more than temporary. In this connection 


there is some significance in the reports of an arrange- 
ment between France and Italy with regard to Tunis,a 
definite treaty having, it is said, beencompleted. With 
a completed railroad to the central Siidan, central Af- 
rica will be within easy reach of Europe. The western 


Sedan, too, cannot but feel the effects of such an enter- 
prise. 
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Missions. 
Expulsion of a Tribe. 


BY THE REV. JOHN S. CHANDLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 

A STRANGE movement is the expulsion from one part of 
the Madura District in South India, of all members of a 
subdivision of the Kalla caste by the united efforts of 
the other castes. 

The Kallans are classed in the Census Report under 
“Agriculturists, formerly Military and Dominant,” and 
are to be found chiefly in the districts of Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly and Madura and the territory of Pudu- 
kotta. The Madura Kallans are said to have been orig- 
inally a subject tribe, but to have thrown off the yoke 
of their masters and usurped their land, and to have 
continued to be a turbulent and independent class until 
subdued bythe British. They refused to pay tribute 
to the Hindu rulers because ‘‘the heavens supplied 
the earth with rain,their catile plowed the land, and 
they cultivated it, and therefore there was no possible 
reason why they should pay anything. 

When their occupation as soldiers was taken away 
from them, they turned so largely to marauding and 
thieving that the name thief (4a//an) was applied to 
their whole tribe. They became village watchmen, and 
levied blackmail almost universally. And so success- 
fully have they maintained their right to tribute from 
the other castes that the latter do not feel that they 
have any protection for their property except as some 
Kallan is responsible for it. Whena man loses a cow 
or a pair of bullocks a sum of money to his Kalla 
watchman will almost surely secure his _ bullocks, 
whereas if he reports it tothe police the Kallans will 
see to it that the lost property is never seen again. 

The subdivision referred to in this article numbers 
about 12,000, and their ancestral home is in the south- 
ern part of the Madura district. But they have spread 
widely towardthe north. They are so benton robbery 
and cattle-lifting that a girl among them scorns a lover 
that cannot boast of some successful plundering. They 
practice circumcision, and steal not only property but 
girls as well, who are called their ‘* captives.” 

Recently a man of the shepherd caste lost his 
daughter as a ‘‘ captive” to the Kalla watchman of his 
village and was so embittered that he called upon the 
villagers to expel the whole tribe and watch their own 
fields, and began to raise a fund to be used for this 
purpose. The cup of bitterness was full for all the peo- 
ple, as they had suffered at the hands of Kallans all 
theirlives, and a common fury seizedthem. The move- 
ment soon spread to all the villages in the neighbor- 
hood and to other neighborhoods, and an organization 
has been effected among castes hitherto separated from 
one another whereby, at the call of a shell trumpet, 
every able-bodied man in any given village must attend 
a village meeting and pay his contribution to the ex- 
pulsion fund. 

All attendance of the village barber, washermen, 
etc. is forbidden them, and they are warned to sell their 
lands and return to their home inthe south. 

Of course the Kallans would not quietly submit to 
such expulsion without resistance, and hundreds gather- 
ed for a fight; but the English officials brought up their 
police forces and kept the peace. The Government 
alsc issued a proclamation approving of the movement 
of the other castes to watch their own fields, but warn- 
ing them not to use violence or injustice in their zeal. 
So universal has been the movement against the Kal- 
lans that they have been completely cowed and are emi- 
grating from multitudes of villages. Inone office for 
the registration of sale deeds fifty deeds were offered in 
one day by Kallans who had sold out at great loss to 
themselves. 

One of our missionaries came across a procession of 
5,000 people marching about with banners to intimidate 
the Kallans. 

Nothing like this union of many castes against one of 
their own number has been known in this district for 
many generations. 

If the Kallans would give up their predatory habits 
the opposition to them would cease at once; but noth- 
ing short of conversion and change of heart would pro- 
duce that result. And no class of people is doing any- 
thing to elevate them except the Christians. 

It is pleasant to record that a few have become Chris- 
tians and remained stanch amid many persecutions. 
Of the males 85.21 per cent. and of the females 99.82 
per cent. are illiterate, and their condition is an urgent 
call for earnest effort on the part of Christians. 


Mapwra, Inpta. 


Tue Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church in Canada, shows that the total 
increase from all sources has been $242,740, an increase of 
$5,243 over that of the preceding year. The subscriptions 
and collections furnished $186,008, less than last year 
by $2,529; but this deficiency was more than made up by 
an increase of $15,000 in legacies. There has beena 
decrease of $8,345 in the expenditures, so that there re- 
mains a balance in the treasury of $12,799. 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for November 5th. 


BUILDING THE TEMPLE.—1 K:nGs 5: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.’-—Psalm 127: 1. 

Notes.—‘‘ Hiram, king of Tyre.”—A famous city of 
Phenicia, and the mercantile center of the whole world 
at that time. ‘* Ever a lover of David.’’—The Phe- 
nicians were anxious to be at peace with their neigh- 
bors. ** Evil occurrent.’’—Better, occurrence. 
‘* The name of the Lord.” —The name itself was regarded 
as sacred. Later the Jews would not speak the name, 
and forgot its pronunciation. ‘* Cedar trees out of 
Lebanon.’’—Apparently Hiram controlled the Lebanon 
mountains. No doubt Solomon could have conquered 
the Lebanon, and, indeed, he did hold part of it at least, 
as he had a summer residence there. But he could 
hardly have brought the timber overland from Lebanon. 
It was much easier to float it down the Dog River (Nahr- 
el-Kelb) to the Phenician coast, and then float it in rafts 
to his own seaport of Joppa, from whence, by traveled 
roads, it could be hauled upto Jerusalem. All the an- 
cient conquerors, whether in Egypt, Assyria or Baby- 
lonia, sought their best lumber from the Lebanon. 























‘* My servants shall be with thy servants.’’—This looks as 
if Solomon had control of Lebanon inland. “Twill 
give the hire.’’—See v. 11. ‘Any that can skill.” — 


An archaic use of s&// as a noun, which ought to have 
been banished from the New Version. —‘* Zidoni- 
ans.’’—Same as Phenicians. The name is from the old 
capital. ‘** Cedar;” ‘* fir.’’—For ‘‘fir’’ read cypress. 
‘* Twenty thousand measures of wheat.’’—A ‘* meas- 
ure,’’ or cor, was about two bushels. ** Twenty 
measures of pure oil.’’—The parallel passage in 2 Chron. 
2, suggests some error here of transcription. 
** Year by year.’’—While this work was being done. 
‘* Pure oii.’’—Fine olive oil. 




















Lnstruction.—International curtesies are of early date, 
and are much better than war. The Phenicians, by 
cultivating these curtesies, retained for centuries their 
power and wealth. 

War and religion do not go well together; and David 
found it so. 

All the arts of civilization flourish in times of peace. 
So Hiram found it and also Solomon. 

Some men, with such wealth, would have given them- 
selves over to pleasure; it was Solomon’s choice to 
spend his leisure and his wealth on his religion. 

Let every young person, like Solomon, begin life with 
a purpose. Says Solomon: ‘‘I propose to build a house 
tor the name of the Lord.’’ Itis the purpose which 
finally tests a man. Is it set right? Will it yield to 
opposition? Will it endure prosperity? What is your 
highest purpose? 

Some people build big barns, others fine houses; but 
Solomon's chief ambition was to build a temple to Je- 
hovah’s name. 

Solomon refers all his honor and power to the favor 
of Jehovah; and eventhe pagan king, Hiram, who wor- 
shiped Baal Melcarth in Tyre, did the same. We are 
very aptto think of God when we are in trouble, and 
to forget him in our success. 
ungrateful. 

Our blessings come from God. Tobesure weand our 
parents and the rulers of our country have their part; 
but it is God from whom everything ultimately comes. 

Solomon wanted to do something for God; and what 
he thought of first was atemple. Doubtless there was 
political wisdom in it, but it was first tohonorGod. That 
should be the first object of all our lives. That is what 
is meant by giving the heart to God. It is the resolve 
to live so as to please him. 


That is very selfish and 


Each one of us hasa temple to build to God, the tem- 
ple of atrue and loving heart. Temple building is a 
privilege that is open to every one. Paul says 
ought to be ‘‘ temples of the Holy Ghost.” 

Both good politics and good religion went together in 
the building of the temple. It unified the people, 
brought them together for worship, gave them a visible 
center. Good religionis always good for the people in 
government also. 

We may be glad that the days for building magnifi- 
cent temples is pretty much past. 


we 


Our work for hon- 
oring God is by sending missionaries to the heathen, 
establishing good schools, providing hospitals for the 
poor, and public institutions for popular instruction and 
entertainment. In Solomon’s day there were none of 
these things, nor inthe days when the great cathedrals 
were built. We need no magnificent churches now, 
only churches adapted for preaching and teaching. 

This temple wasan international work; yet how dif- 
ferent Solomon's part from Hiram’s. 
lavishly, and expecting no pay. 
but only for pay. So it was Solomon’s temple to 
Jehovah, not Hiram’s. If we freely give our powers 
and our property to God, we shall receive from him the 
reward of the mansions in Heaven. 

Solomon had a State religion; we believe in personal 
religion, Our way is far the best. 


The former gave 
Hiram worked hard, 
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The Measure of It. 


THE proof of love is in giving. A love that gives 
nothing, that makes no sacrifice, but asks all, is not 
love; it is selfishness. Love is large and generous, 
high and holy, while selfishness is narrow and greedy, 
low and mean. It is the very essence of sin. He 
that seeks only his own, loves not God or man, and 
to love only self is to miss the sweetness of life, its 
hope, its aim, its end, and to starve the soul to 
death. 

God would not be what he is if he did not love, and 
All that he 
gives to the angels which do his bidding we know 
not. All that they give to him we know not. We 
do knew that they give glad service and glorious 
praise; give, we doubt not, according to the measure 
of their capacity. 

How could they know of his love unless he gave ? 
It is by his giving that we know his love. 


it is because he loves that he gives. 


He gave 
not Christ for the angels, but for us. We measure 
his love to us by this gift. It was a gift which we 
did not merit. It was not because we had done so 
well, been so true, obeyed so implicitly, that the Gift 
was sent. It was rather because we had done so bad- 
ly, and sinned so grievously and persistently. It was 
not because of our love; but God commendeth his 
own love for us in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us. We ought then to love him be- 
cause he first loved us and gave himself for us. 

There are many who are sensible of God’s love, and 
believe that they ought to love himin return. But 
how much? They would measure carefully what they 
give. They would not give more than is strictly nec- 
essary. Something is required of them. They ad- 
mit that; but what is it? How much, orrather, How 
little? They will give it, whatever it is, just as they 
give their due to the tax gatherer—the exact amount, 
not a farthing more. With some it seems to be 
summed up in the giving of their names to the 
Church. In answering the question, ‘‘ What must I 
do to be saved ?” they p :t the emphasis on the second 
word. If it is to join the Church they will give that; 
if it is to read the Script»res, or pray in public, or 
serve as a church officer, »r pay pew rent, or contrib- 
ute to missions, they will give these also. What is 
it? How much? What mwstI give? 

How little and sordid the love that inquires so dil- 
igently how meagerly it may give and give at all! 
The Pharisees were quite as generous. They were 
scrupulous in measurin their obedience to the tech- 
nical requirements of the law. They gave the full 
tithe of mint, anis> and cummin. They gave reli- 


giously what was exacted—honestly, but not gener- 
That was not 
It yas too cool and calculating, too careful 


ously; ard Christ co:temned them. 


love, 
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for the interests of self, too niggardly. Christ com- 
mended the widow who Cast two mites into the treas- 
ury, and said she gave more than those who gave 
much larger sums. Her gift was the measure of her 
love; she gave all she had. Their’ gifts were the 
measure of their prudence; they gave out of their 
abundance what was convenient. 

Love is not only the measure of giving, it is that 
which adds value to giving. If ore gives freely and 
gladly that which costs something, that which in- 
volves sacrifice, he gives it out of love. Sacrifice is 
the token of love. In the gift of Christ love speaks 
in the sacrifice in tones which scund the depths of 
our hearts. Our love in return, if genuine, will be 
like the divine love. We shall not be anxious to in- 
guire, How much must I give? How much am I 
taxed? What is my share? That is the language of 
barter. We want what the Apostle had—a constrain- 
ing love; a love broad and deep and generous like 
that which inspired Christ; a love that is anxious to 
give lavishly; a love which does not offer money in 
commutation for perscnal service, or praise for help 
to a neighbor, or something which costs nothing in- 
stead of the sacrifices of a generous heart. 

To sum it all up, Christ wants us. He gave him- 
self for us; he asks that we give ourselves to him, 
body and soul, mind ard strength, all that is within 
us. This done, we shall not be careful to dole out 
what remains as our outward possession. 


Mr. Bryan and His Bad Cause. 


THERE are solid reasons for believing that Mr. 
Bryan and what he stands for will be defeated on the 
third of November. Here are some of them. 

Mr. Bryan himself, tho pure in life and honest in 
purpose, with gifts of no mean character, is not fitted 
by training or experience, by habits of thought or 
balance of judgment, to be the Chief Magistrate of 
this great Nation. The people, always wise in their 
ultimate decision, have more than once passed by 
brilliant men and chosen men conspicuous for solid- 
ity of character, excellence of judgment and thorough 
understanding. They prefer a safe man to a smart 
man for the Presidency. 

Mr. Bryan’s prominent supporters are persons in 
whom the great public has no confidence. There is 
nothing in the careers of such men as Altgeld and 
Tillman and Waite and Debs to commend them as 
leaders. They represent principles and measures 
which the sober-minded voters of this country can 
never accept or approve. They are properly advo- 
cates of the Bryan ticket because their ideas are in the 
Bryan platform. It would be extremely dangerous to 
encourage the lawless element by approving the ticket 
and platform which they are earnestly supporting. 

Mr. Bryan’s program is bad, so bad that it ought to 
be unanimously rejected. 

It proposes to change our monetary standard re- 
gardless of consequences, and to give us unlimited 
silver money, thus lowering our standard and put- 
ting us on a level with Mexico and India and China. 

It proposes that our national obligations, due in 
gold, shall be paid in silver, thus approving repudia- 
tion. 

It proposes that debtors shall be relieved of part of 
their honest debts by being allowed to pay them in 
depreciated coin, and that the right to stipulate by 
contrast in what money a future obligation shall be 
paid shall be done away. 

It proposes that riots like that which held Chicago 
in its grip a few years ago, tied up railroads, stopped 
transportation, brought commerce to a standstill, 
seized, held and destroyed valuable property, assaulted 
and killed innocent persons, should have immunity from 
Federal interference; that when lawless strikers inter- 
rupt interstate commerce and prevent the transporta- 
tion of United States mails, the laws of the United 
States shall not be enforced. Mr. Bryan is pledged 
not to dowhat President Cleveland did when the 
business of the whole country was arrested by the 
Chicago mob. 

It proposes to change the Supreme Court of 
Washington so that a reversal of the decision adverse 
to the income tax maybe had. Mr. Bryan is pledged, 
if elected President, to promote that wrong and dan- 
gerous purpose. No surer method of lowering the 
character, dignity and independence of our supreme 
tribunal could be devised. 

It proposes to undo all that has been accomplished 
by our great fight for civil service reform. It op- 
poses life tenure and wants to substitute for it fixed 
terms of office. This plank, as interpreted by Mr. 
Bryan himself, means a return to the spoils system 
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which so long disgraced our public service. Here are 
his words: 

‘*What we oppose, in that plank, is the life tenure 
which is being built up at Washington, which excludes 
from party representation in the benefits the humbler 
members of our society.” 

There are other features of Mr. Bryan's program 
which are objectionable. We have given some of the 
worst, and any one of them ought to be sufficient to 
condemn it. But more perilous still to the unity and 
prosperity of our people, than any of the proposals of 
the Chicago Platform, are Mr. Bryan's appeals to 
class prejudice. He labors to convince the working- 
man that employers are greedy and grinding, and 
that the interest of the one is opposed to that of the 
other. Such a desperate appeal may reach the hearts 
of desperate men and induce them to support a des- 
perate cause; but sober men know that it is a desper- 
ately wicked appeal. While the world stands, there 
must be employers and employed, and the relation is 
one of mutual interest. All philanthropic effort is 
directed to the end that the two inay be brought to 
this point of view. But Mr. Bryan is sowing seeds of 
distrust and hatred in the heart of the workingman. 
What could be worse ? 

We know the cause is unpatriotic, and we believe 
the man is unfit for the grave and weighty duties of 
the Presidency. We hope, therefore, that the defeat 
will be conspicuous and complete. We should be 
glad if not a single electoral vote were given to the 
Chicago ticket and platform. Defeat is as certain as 
any future event can be; but we want to see it so 
overwhelming that no candidate will ever stand on 
such a platform again. It is therefore necessary that 
every vote that would be against Bryan and Sewall or 
Bryan and Watson shall be cast for McKinley and 
Hobart. Palmer and Buckner equally represent hon- 
est ideas, but they are only in the field to help defeat 
the Chicago ticket. 


Old Princeton. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY is the fourth in age of the 
colleges of the United States. Its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary finds it holding the full scholastic 
rank to which its age entitles it. Only the two oldest 
colleges in the country, Harvard and Yale, can claim 
any superiority; and among the younger institutions 
only Columbia, Cornell and the University of Michi- 
gan can be called real competitors. Johns Hopkins 
and the University of Chicago belong to another 
class. 

Princeton has been, through all its years, a reli- 
gious college, a Presbyterian institution. It has had 
behind it a strong denomination; but it was, until 
1870, under the patronage of the Old School Presby- 
terians. Its location was not favorable to high de- 
velopment. It was at adistance from the centers of 
thought. . It was moved from Newark for the purpose 
that it might be ‘‘ more sequestered from the various 
temptations attending a promiscuous converse with 
the world— this theater of folly and dissipation ’’; and 
in escaping inthe old days the city centers it also lost 
the city life. But the era of the railroad and the 
telegraph brought it back into communication with 
the stir and bustle of life and thought; and yet the 
old college, with its musty traditions, was slower to 
respond to the new influences than were the colleges 
of New England. 

The backward condition of Princeton from 1860 
to 1868 was a matter of much pain to those who were 
concerned for the interests of the institution and of 
Presbyterianism. It was felt necessary that new life 
and methods should be introduced. The two Presby- 
terianisms were coming together. Very large gifts 
were secured for the college, to be made available on 
the retirement of President Maclean, and the result 
was the calling of Dr. McCosh. It must not be sup- 
posed that with all the grand work done by Dr. 
McCosh he was the sole inspiring force; for not only 
his selection but the antecedent securing of the large 
gifts from Mr. Green and others was a part of the 
policy fully decided upon by the far-sighted and gen- 
erous friends of the college. But Dr. McCosh 
brought new vigor. Under his administration im- 
mense gifts were received, and his magnificent ad- 
ministration, that of a man of great strength, great 
simplicity of character and great courage, marked 
the successful transition from the small, indigent, 
backward aud every way discreditable Princeton of 
thirty years ago, with its miserable appliances, its 

restricted faculty and its shabby museums, to 
the magnificent university of nearly one hundred 
instructors and full departments and _ enthusias- 
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tic alumni and students which we see to-day. 
If President McCosh’s administration marked the 
transition, the progress has been magnificently con- 
tinued under the no less able administration of his 
successor, President Patton. The college has behind 
it the immense wealth of Presbyterianism in New 
York; for New York has adopted Princeton very 
much as it has adopted its own Columbia; and 
Princeton College is now not very much more Pres- 
byterian than Columbia is Episcopalian. It must be 
remembered that Princeton Theological Seminary is 
an entirely distinct institution under a separate board 
of trustees, 

This will be a great week for Princeton. From 
all over the continent and from Europe representa- 
tives will be present to honor the occasion. Magnifi- 
cent gifts will he announced, among them a library 
building superior in cost and equipment to that of any 
other college library in the country; honorary degrees 
will be bestowed upon scholars of distinction at home 
and abroad ; the President of the United States will 
attend ; the alumni will gather from every quarter of 
the world, and the poem of the occasion, by Henry J. 
Van Dyke, we are happy to be able to publish this 
week. The amazing progress made in university 
education in this country during the last thirty years 
finds in Princeton College a worthy illustration and 
deserves such a commemoration. 


A Step Forward for the Indians. 


Wuart created an Indian problem is precisely what 
created a Negro problem, the fact that we lacked 
the Christianity to understand what is meant by the 
unity of the human race. We have thought the In- 
dian less a man than we are, and have treated him 
accordingly. 

But the last dozen years has seen the awakening of 
the public conscience on this subject. The Century 
of Dishonor we trust is passed. The Indian has friends 
who watch over his rightsand bring him the blessings 
of education and religion; while our Government, in 
its legislative and administrative branches, has similar 
ends in view. The main principles are settled, and 
the main lines of policy have been adopted. It is ad- 
mitted that the Indian is a man; and it is coming to 
be admitted that he must be treated like other men. 
Our Government is seeking to give all Indian youth 
an English education; the spoils system has received 
a deadly blow; and we are trying, as fast as is pru- 
dent, to put every Indian family on its own allotted 
land. But the right direction already secured needs 
to be maintained, and, while on the road to self-protec- 
tion and citizenship, the Indian requires the protec- 
tion of law, and the guidance of those who love him 
because he is a brother man. 

In this good work the Lake Mohonk Indian Con- 
ference has taken a leading part. We are glad to 
give the platform adopted last week: 

‘‘ 1, That the tribal system be abolished everywhere 
as soon as possible, and the Indian incorporated into 
the citizenship of the States and Territories. 

‘‘2, That accordingly Indian agents be dispensed 
with wherever possible, especially where the Indians 
have been settled on their own allotments; and that, 
where it is necessary to retain an agent, preparations 
be made for his withdrawal in every possible way. 

‘*3. That legislation should protect the Indians 
against the land-grabber, the gambler and the liquor 
seller; and particularly that Congress should pass the 
liquor bill approved by Commissioner Browning, or 
some other bill equally stringent. We further recom- 
mend that special attention be paid to the subject of 
marriage and divorce among the Indians, so as to bring 
their family relations under the laws of the States or 
Territories within whose bounds they reside. 

‘‘4. That the Indian agents should not be removed 
because.of a change of Administration. Further, we 
commend the admirable methods of the present Super- 
intendent of Indian Education, and we desire that he 
may be retained to carry out the plans that he has in- 
augurated. 

‘““s5. That appropriations s10uld be made promptly by 
Congress sufficient to provide for the education of all 
Indian youth of school age; also that the Indian schools 
eventually and as soon as is expedient be incorporated 
in the school systems of the several States and Terri- 
tories, the United States paying the expense of the edu- 
cation of the Indian youth, so long as they are the 
wards of the nation. 

‘6. That the work of surveying the reservations 
should as speedily as possible be completed, so that In- 
dians may be enabled to locate their claims. 

‘“7. That Indians on reservations should not be al- 
lowed to connect themselves with shows traveling 
about the world to exhibit the savagery from which we 
are trying to reclaim them. 
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‘*8. That the anomalous and deplorable conditions in 
the Indian Territory should be remedied. Convinced 
that this can be done with justice to all parties, we de- 
sire the speedy passage of the Curtis Bill which passed 
the House at the last session, with such modifications 
only as will promote itsefficiency and enable the Dawes 
Commission to introduce the Indians of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes to the full rights of American citizenship. 
The utter failure of these tribes to protect the rights of 
citizen Indians in the tribal property, lays upon our 
Government the obligation to enforce the fulfilment of 
the trust which the tribal governments assumed in be- 
helf of the individual members of each tribe; and the 
duty of protecting life and property in the territory de- 
volves upon the United States. 

‘‘g. That it is of immediate importance that the na- 
tives of Alaska be put under the protection of organized 
territorial law, and be prepared for citizenship. 

‘to. That co-ordinate with the work of the Govern- 
ment in providing the best facilities for the intellectual, 
industrial and moral training of the Indian must be that 
of the preacher and teacher of religion. We therefore 
urge all Christian people vigorously to re-enforce the 
work carried on by their missionary societies during 
this brief transition period, until the Indian shall be re- 
deemed from paganism and incorporated into our Chris- 
tian life, as well as into our national citizership.” 


A Firmer Policy Toward Turkey. 


THE first step in the effort to bring the Turkish 
Government to a realizing sense of its duty in regard 
to American claims has been taken. The ‘ Ban- 
croft’’ is at Smyrna, supported by several fine cruis- 
ers, and will undoubtedly go to Constantinople. It 
is by no means necessary to accept the story that was 
told in one of the New York papers that, if the cus- 
tomary firman were refused, the ‘‘ Bancroft’’ would 
start, with Minister Terrell on board, and enter the 
Dardanelles closely followed by the ‘‘ Minneapolis,”’ 
‘« Marblehead,”’ ‘San Francisco ” and ‘‘ Cincinnati ’’; 
and that if the forts offered any resistance the fleet 
would fire and blow the forts to pieces. This much 
is, however, secured. The Turkish Government 
must realize at last that the United States means 
what it says when it demands indemnity for property 
destroyed and punishment for those who have 
threatened and taken American lives. 

Already the effect is seen in the order giving per- 
mission for the families of Armenians now in this 
country to come to them. It is true that this conces- 
sion is the easiest one that the Turkish Government 
could make. It is, however, valuable in itself, and 
especially as indicating what will be the result of the 
right kind of pressure in regard to the other demands. 
As has been repeatedly said in these columns, all that 
is needed at any time is to convince the Turkish Gov- 
ernment that our Government proposes to stand 
firmly and consistently by its position, even if it be- 
comes necessary to change requests into demands to 
be enforced in the last resort, not by diplomatic notes 
but by naval and military power. It is significant 
that a new Turkish Ambassador, perhaps fortunately 
of the same race and faith as the Sultan, has come to 
replace Mavroyeni Bey, and that he says that his in- 
structions are to maintain the present friendly rela- 
tions with this Government. He may rest assured 
that to doso will be perfectly easy. The United 
States has no share in Eastern politics. It wants not 
a square foot of Turkish territory. It not only wants, 
however, but it must have, assurance that its citizens 
in Turkey, who have gone there with the full knowledge 
and consent of the Turkish Government, will be pro- 
tected in their persons and their property. That assur- 
ance, too, must be insome more substantial form than 
the verbal or written promises which have been given 
so profusely in the past. It must appear in solid 
cash for property destroyed, and in the punishment 
of those who have violated the pledges repeatedly 
given. 

So far as our own Government is concerned, it 
must remember that the difficulty is by no means set- 
tled and will not be until those most positive assur- 
ances are given. The ‘‘ Bancroft” must go to Con- 
stantinople, not wait in Smyrna until there are indi- 
cations of trouble in the capital. There must be not 
the slightest modification of the demands or waver- 
ing in pressing them. It is to be hoped that Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Secretary Olney will not make the 
mistake that President Arthur and Secretary Fre 
linghuysen madg when, after General Wallace had se- 
cured the promise of the payment of an indemnity 
and the money was ready, word was sent from Wash- 
ington to Constantinople that payment would be 
waived in consideration of a promise that no such 
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inpeachment of treaty rights should be repeated. That 
was probably the heaviest blow ever given to Amer- 
ican interests in Turkey. Let it not be repeated. 





Two widely different conceptions of the problem of 
charity have come into conflict through the effort of the 
Salvation Army to open shelters for men in the crowded 
quarters of this city. Commander Booth-Tucker an- 
nounces that the Lord wants him to provide ‘‘ a room 
and bath,’’ and a cheap meal thrown in, for the home- 
less. There are philanthropic workers among the New 
York poor whose hearts are quite as large as Mr. 
Booth-Tucker’s, and whose knowledge of the conditions 
to be contended with is immeasurably greater, who are 
deeply distressed by this ill-advised program. The 
teachings of experience are not to be lightly regarded 
in so serious a matter as this, and the experience of the 
English-speaking race, since the enactment of the 
famous Poor Law of Elizabeth, has over and over again 
demonstrated that the one most certain, and, on the 
whole, most cruel way to increase pauperism and crime, 
is to provide an unconditional “‘ relief” for the appa- 
rently homeless. This very experiment of ‘‘ shelters” 
has been going on for some time in London, with most 
evil results. Over six hundred hardened pauper cases 
have recently been traced to one notorions ‘ shelter,’’ 
where a large proportion of them had been cared for long 
enough to give them a legal residence and aclaim upon 
public aid. Formany years the most intelligent and 
devoted philanthropy of this city has been fighting 
against great odds to diminish vagrancy. Recently 
the effective co-operation of the police and of the De- 
partment of Charities and Correction was secured, and 
real progress was being made. The program of the 
Salvation Army, if carried out,would bring to New York 
this winter thousands of young and able-bodied men 
from country towns, in nominal search of work, which 
would not be found, and hundreds of them would in- 
evitably become habitual vagrants. 


A LETTER received from Miss Clara Barton, the Pres- 
ident of the Red Cross Society, makes a statement that 


it is well worth our printing. She writes us: 


Some unthinking persons have stated that because we 

were well treated by the Turkish Government we were 
painting everything Turkish in roseate hues; that we had 
been in frequent conference with the Sultan, and had re- 
ceived decorations, etc. All this is very false and very 
silly. No one of the Red Cross expedition has spoken to 
the Sultan or has received any decoration of any kind. We 
were not asked to inquire into the causes, but only to help 
the starving. We were not asked to examine the political 
complications, only to relieve misery. These things we 
have done. 
It must not be imagined because the work of the Red 
Cross must necessarily be done absolutely without re- 
gard to the causes which produce them, just asin the 
case of war it is absolutely impartial between the two 
contesting armies, that therefore its agents must have 
been deaf, dumb and blind to the horrors committed in 
Turkey. But onany such subject they have not spoken, 
and could notspeak. Their business was to go to Asia 
Minorand distribute America’s gifts to the best of their 
ability; and this they did. We are pleased to see that 
Miss Barton recognizes the support which THE INDE- 
PENDENT gave her. She says: 


‘We have been and are very grateful to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for its great assistance to our work in Turkey. During 
our darkest hours of trial, when friends in America were 
laboring under a delusion that our work was not succeeding 
as well as had been anticipated and prominent people were 
urgently advising the employment of other agencies, we 
were very thankful that THE INDEPENDENT stood solidly 
for us, as its clear-headed editors thought the reports of 
Turkish interference with us were all false and absurd.” 


Wuat kind of a man the Superintendent of Public 
Education in Florida is we may learn, tho we knew it 
before, from the following, which we find in the Florida 
Citizen, being an account of an address by Mr. Sheats 
at a public meeting the other day: 


‘In the course of his remarks Mr. Sheats said that, being 
Superintendent of Schools in Florida, he felt it his duty to 
go up among the schools of the North, and if their meth- 
ods were superior to ours, to steal some of their good 
points and bring them to the children of Florida. But when 
he got there he found the Negroes and the whites all go to 
school together, and even Negroes teaching white children; 
in several schools he saw whites and ‘ niggers’ together in 
the same school; that they were now coming down here 
and trying to accomplish the same object—viz., co-educa- 
tion of the races—and if the Yankees were allowed to rule 
in the South that the times would be the same as they were 
under carpetbag rule.’’ 


This Mr. Sheats is the man who persuaded the Legis- 
lature of Florida to passa law forbidding even a pri- 
vate school in the State to allow white and colored 
scholars to be taught in the same classes or white 
teachers to room and eat in the same building with col- 
ored pupils. Next week, we believe, the teachers of 
the Orange Park school, who have been arrested for 
violating this law, will come for trial. In Mr. Sheats’s 
State aman is not ‘‘a man for a’ that.’’ 
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Tue event of the year in Indian affairs has been in 
the line of civil service. If only Indian agents could be 
brought under civil service rules or principles, the at- 
mosphere of the Indian service would be practically 
freed from partisan political miasma. As it is, only 84 
white persons out of 2,000 are now in the unclassified 
list, of whom 38 are civilian agents and 17 are military 
officers detailed as agents. The entire school service is 
classified, except its superintendent, Dr. Hailman. Can 
we not hope that the next Administration will be wise 
enough to retain the hard-working, enthusiastic, expe- 
rienced, professional educator who now holds that posi- 
tion? It is gratifying to learn from Commissioner 
Browning’s report that 2,139 employés areIndians. To 
give them an advantage it has been provided that they 
may be appointed to most positions without examina- 
tion, and to the others upon a non-competitive examina- 
tion, the tests of fitness to be such as may be approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior and not disapproved by 
the Civil Service Commission. A large proportion of 
the Indian employés are policemen and judges in reser- 
vation courts, who receive small salaries, and many 
have rations in addition to salaries. Still the aggre- 
gate paid Indian employés is $406,900, somewhat less 
than one-third the amount paid white persons. 


MoRE exciting public questions have, for a time, di- 
verted attention from the policy which the Mormon 
Church has been developing since the enactment of the 
the anti-polygamy legislation of 1887; but the Church 
itself has not slept. It is almost monthly receiving re- 
cruits from Europe, where an active propaganda is still 
keptup. Switzerland has become a veritable hunting 
ground for Mormon converts. Geneva and Berne are 
centers of a Mormon influence that has taken on all the 
characteristics of a permanent enterprise; and this 
summer, during the great national fair, which has 
brought the Swiss people from every mountain hamlet 
to Geneva, proselyting has been carried on with great 
success. Evidently the hopes of those who believed 
that the suppression of polygamy would undermine the 
Mormon ecclesiastical system, are not to be realized. 
Indeed, it is still a debated question how far polygamy 
has been in fact suppressed, altho it is nolonger practiced 
openly. It is certain that the European agents of the 
Church often talk of plural marriage,to men whom 
they hope to tempt, as asystem that is only temporarily 
in abeyance. The vitality of Mormonism is drawn from 
its economic virtues, which some of its critics might 
profitably emulate. A population that has submitted to 
a hard industrial discipline until it has converted des- 
erts into gardens, can always make an extremely plau- 
sible argument for its social and religious ideas. It has 
‘* something to show” for its beliefs. The ‘‘ twin relic” 
will go the way of slavery when the Gentile of the 
West unloads some of his crazy economic notions and 
substitutes a patient development of his natural re- 
sources for real estate booming and ‘‘ working for sil- 
ver.’’ Until then the Mormon will continue to be his 
formidable competitor, in spite of the home missionary 
or the Federal court. 


WE have got into the habit of looking to the outspoken 
Western Watchman for tips on Catholic matters, such 
as we do not get anywhere else. That paper declares 
that Bishop Keane was removed from the presidency of 
the Catholic University at Washington on the advice of 
Cardinal Satolli, and that the Germans had nothing to 
do with it. It says that Rome did not want the young 
priests of America to be taught Pelagianism. Bishop 
Keane’s Pelagianism is his having said that any form 
of Protestantism is better than no religion at all. He 
has said that several times, especially in an address 
before the Catholic societies of Providence ; and it was 
for these utterances that Bishop Keane was removed 
from the University. The editor, the Rev. D. S. Phe- 
lan, says that Satolli himself told him that he disap- 
proved of Bishop Keane's assertions ; and he gives it as 
his view and that of Satolli that ‘‘it would be far better 
that people should be left to natural religion and that 
traditional Christianity that has remained to them 
after the wreck and ruin of the sixteenth century, than 
that travesty on revelation known as Protestantism.” 
Editor Phelan puts another Catholic on the anxious seat 
when he says: 


‘‘Another head of an ecclesiastical institution in this 

country has given utterance to opinions still more liberal in 
a series of articles published in THE INDEPENDENT.” 
We hope it will not come to be the case that Roman 
Catholics who want to write on theological subjects for 
THE INDEPENDENT will be compelled to suppress their 
names. 


MUCH must be pardoned, in time of war, to those in 
the hot fight. It is so with the actions of the Huntch- 
agists operating in Turkey. It is with this in mind 
that we partially excuse the extraordinary lan- 
guage of Father Manuel Camara upon the Spanish pol- 
icy in the Philippine Islands, published in La Ciudad 
de Dias, the organ of the Spanish Augustinian friars. 
It must be remembered that the Philippine rebels are 
very hostile to the moa‘:s and have slaughtered quite a 
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number of them, it is said with revolting cruelty. 
Father Camara says that an energetic and inexorable 
policy should be pursued, exemplary punishment in- 
flicted on all concerned with the revolution, and sus- 
pects banished. No political reforms must be thought 
of. The authority and influence of the monks must 
be restored, and freemasonry extinguished, as the 
principal source of trouble in the Islands. He says 
that the Philippine Islanders do not care for progress 
and civilization; that they are happy when they are let 
alone and allowed to enjoy their cock fights; and that 
the friars constitute Spain’s greatest stronghold in the 
Islands. The choice, he says, is between the mainte- 
nance of the influence of the friars and anarchy, Such 
a letter throws great light on the nature of this second 
revolution, against which Spain is contending. These 
monks—and there are 1,299 of them in the Islands— 
want everything continued as it was,and no reforms. 
We fail to see how Father Camara can in the same 
breath declare that the people of those Islands ‘‘ do 
not care for progress and civilization,’’ and also that 
multitudes of them should be executed or banished 
for the offense of declaring a republic. 


....It is no part of our desire that Mr. Bryan should 
be unjustly accused. We have been asked to denounce 
his abusive language about clergymen; but before doing 
so we thought it only proper to find out just what he 
did say. From the best information we can get—that 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal, which de- 
clares it gives the words exactly as uttered, from steno- 
graphic notes—this is all that he said on the subject at 
Wilmington: 

“You will find in our cities preachers of the Gospel en- 
joying every luxury themselves who are indifferent to the 
cries of distress which come up from the masses of the 
people. It was said of a princess of a foreign land, when 
some one said to her, ‘The people are crying for bread,’ 
that she replied, ‘Why don’t they eat cake?’ Tell some 
of these ministers of the Gospel that men out of work are 
driven into crime, and they can’t understand why every 
one is not as well off as themselves. When I have seen 
ministers of the Gospel using even more bitter speech than 
politicians against the clamorings of the people, I have 
wondered where they got the religion that they preached.” 


That is all; and while we do not approve of it, it does 
not transcend the bounds of curteous controversy, 


...-It is again reported that the Manitoba School 
question is settled on the lines already indicated. 
Laurier has been confident all along that his adminis- 
tration would succeed where the Tupper administration 
failed. Manitoba was not willing to be coerced; but 
Manitoba is doubtless willing to be persuaded, not to go 
back to the principle of denominational schools, but to 
make such concessions as will satisfy the Catholics, 
without dividing either the schools or the school funds. 
The agreement is said to be ona basis against which 
very little complaint could be made. The public school 
system is to be maintained-undenominational; but after 
school hours any denomination, Catholic or Protestant, 
will be at liberty to give such instruction to its chil- 
dren as it may choose. We have never found fault 
with such a proposal, and it shows a placable spirit 
on the part of the Roman Catholics of Manitoba that 
they accept it. 


....We are especially pleased to be able to publish 
the articles by Dr. Thomas Dunn English on Edgar 
Allen Poe. A concluding article will appear next week. 
We have for years besought Dr. English to give the 
world his impressions of Poe, as few men knew him 
more thoroughly. We believe Dr. English to have 
made an impartial statement of the facts which it has 
been to the interest of some biographers to mitigate or 
to deny to the injury of honest men like Mr. Griswold. 
Poe was certainly one of the greatest geniuses in our 
literary history, but one of those geniuses that lack 
moral stamina, and that are slaves toappetite. Atinge 
of romance will always attach to the writer of ‘‘ The 
Raven”’ and ‘‘ The Bells’’; and the men are very few 
who were his literary associates and can tell his story 
from first-hand knowledge. 


....Itis said that concession has been made or prom- 
ised on the Government property at West Point, fora 
Catholic Church. We trust that the report is untrue. 
No denominational church ought to be allowed on the 
reservation. The Government provides a chaplain, 
who may be either a Catholic or a Protestant. If there 
are those who do not wish to attend these services they 
should find a church outside the reservation. We un- 
derstand that there are ample accommodations near at 
hand for Catholic worshipers. If they want achurch 
still handier, let them place it just outside the line. 
What we say of a Catholic church we would say of a 
Baptist, or Congregational, or Methodist church. 


....The authorities of the Boston Public Library have 
done nothing less than their duty in declining to accept 
the gift of Mr. Macmonnies’s statue of amaked, dancing 
bacchante. Itis a ridiculous thing to put in that ex- 
quisitely quiet inner grassy court of the Library. No 
doubt the sculptor has made an excellent figur> of the 
wild, gamboling girl, so jolly with wine that she has 
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thrown off all her clothes to disport herself with more 
freedom; but we don’t do such things in public libraries, 
nor are the associations congruous. That is enough. 
It is a pity that the Hoffmann House barroom is closed; 
that would have been the place for it, or the Gayety 
Theater. 


....There are whispers about in the air of a very 
interesting discovery lately made in Jerusalem by Mr. 
Frederick J. Bliss, who is in charge of the work of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. He has found, we believe, 
a staircase forty feet wide and extending back one or 
two hundred feet, leading down to the Pool of Siloam, 
where Jesus bade the blind man go and wash and be 
healed. This stairway had been covered up and con- 
cealed by a building erected by the Empress Eudocia. 
Other important discoveries are likely to be announced 
in the next publication of the Fund which will go far to 
settle the topography of the walls and gates. 


....The American Missionary Association goes to its 
jubilee meeting, in Boston, this week, with its debt re- 
duced from $95,000 to $70,000 during the year. That is 
not a bad showing for the year in which the American 
Board, supported by the same denomination, has wiped 
out its largedebt. Of course there has been rigid re- 
duction of appropriations, and there has also been 
something of an increase in contributions, but not in 
legacies. This Association, which look the lead at the 
time of the War in work for the Negroes, has held its 
pre-eminence ever since. 


....Germany seems to take delight in exasperating 
England. Her course was quite unfriendly in the 
Transvaal affair, and she had still less reason for med- 
dling with British business in Zanzibar. Khalid, to’ 
whom asylum was given, first at the German Consulate 
and then on a German warship, did not deserve such 
countenance. He appears to be a restless, reckless ad- 
venturer, and if he is taken to German East Africa, he 
is likely to give his present protectors trouble. 


....New York heard Mr. Bryan willingly, Senator 
Tillman patiently, Governor Altgeld reluctantly. It 
does not think highly of a man who pardons anarchist 
bomb-throwing murderers and arraigns thecourtin which 
they were convicted, and who, while advocating free sil- 
ver, for other people, puts a gold clause in his own 
contracts. Illinois will be derelict in duty if he is not 
buried deep under an avalanche of votes. 


....-Harvard College was founded in 1638 William 
and Mary in 1693, Yalein 1701, Princeton in 1746, Wash- 
ington and Lee in 1749, Columbia in 1754 and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1755: and Bowdoin, Brown, 
Charleston, Dartmouth, Dickinson, Georgetown and 
Rutgers all antedate the century. It would take this 
entire page to give the list of the colleges founded since 
1800. 


....-Half of good editorship is displayed in omitting 
things, and Zhe Catholic Review ought not to have pub- 
lished in two successive issues such acknowledged for- 
geries as the letter of Publius Lentulus describing 
the personal appearance of Jesus Christ. Ask the 
Catholic University professors. Neither ignorance 
nor a pious purpose will excuse the indorsement of that 
letter. 


....If Clara Barton has not received any decoration 
from the Sultan Mr. Sydney Whitman and his wife have. 
Mr. Whitman is the correspondent at Constantinople of 
The Herald in its Paris and New York editions. That 
paper has served the Sultan so faithfully, excusing 
everything that it could not deny, that Mr. Whitman’s 
decorztions have been abundantly earned. 


....Mr. Bryan is rather hard on Democratic bolt- 
ers, considering his own record as a bolter. Hegives a 
cordial welcome to Republican bolters, but calls Demo- 
cratic bolters traitors. Traitors to whom and to what? It 
is a question whether the Chicago Convention itself did 
not bolt. It bolted Democratic principles, if not the 
Democratic Party. 


... Just at this time Professor Hubrecht, one of the 
most distinguished zoologists of Holland, who was in- 
vited to Princeton to attend the sesqui-centennial cele- 
bration of that university, is lecturing there on ‘‘ The 
Descent of the Primates.”” We cannot imagine such a 
subject allowed thirty years ago. 


....-Canada will hereafter observe the same Thanks- 


giving Day that we do. Theconcession of the Ottawa 
Government is sensible, friendly and convenient. We 
are close neighbors, and we hope that we shall both 
grow in neighborly acts and neighborly spirit. 


....Those who do not forget the trouble our mission- 
aries have had with Spain about the Caroline Islands 
will regret to learn that the Spaniards are now making 
those Islands a penal settlement for transporting pris- 
oners from the Philippine Islands. 


....The greatest orator in the campaign just now is 
wheat. Farmers who may not carea straw what Re- 
publican speakers say will be convinced by wheat. As 
wheat rises and silver falls Bryan’s chances vanish. 


....-Awful stories come from the Philippines of cruel- 
ties on both sides. The Spaniards are said to have dis- 


emboweled a rebel and the rebels in retaliation ¢cruci- 
fied a Spaniard. Savages could not do worse. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


“Tan Maclaren” in New Haven. 


BY THE REV. THEODORE B. WILLSON. 





Ir was, of course, Dr. John Watson, of Liverpool, 
who was engaged to deliver the lectures of the Lyman 
Beecher course before the Yale Divinity School. But 
it was to see and hear Ian Maclaren that the people at- 
tended those lectures. Clergymen and lay visitors 
have flocked from the city and surrounding country 
with numbers undiminished to the end. A block of 
pews in the center of what was called the College 
Street Church, but is now the Music Hall of Yale Col- 
lege, was reserved for the divinity students and the 
rest of the house kindly thrown open to visitors. 

Few, if any, went away disappointed in the matter 
or manner. While the lectures have been addressed 
always and exclusively to the students and never ‘‘to 
the galleries,’ still, there has not been a paragraph 
which any visitor would find altogether dull, and some 
whole lectures could hardly have been made more in- 
teresting to a miscellaneous audience if prepared ex- 
pressly for it. 

The fascination was due chiefly to the speaker’s 
power of bringing almostany thought into the concrete 
atonce. While the reasoning is always strong it is 
the play of the imagination that all along invests it 
with its singular interest. Human nature, in pulpit 
and pew, has come in for unnumbered palpable hits; and 
all classes of people have been set out with astonish- 
ingly few strokes while the hearers have been moved to 
.scorn or pity or emulation. 

Asa whole, it might be said of the course that its 
special value to the students is in the help it cannot 
fail to afford them in dealing to the best advantage 
with human nature as they find it in themselves, no less 
than in other people. Moreover, the matters presented 
in the lectures have been always practical and have had 
a truth and value which it is safe to say no one appre- 
ciated so fully as the large contingent of ministers who 
came day by day. 

In the manner of delivery the lectures could hardly 
have been more effective. While the method is me- 
moriter, long practice has made Dr. Watson so much 
at ease in this way of speaking that nothing seems to 
be lost in freedom or force by it. Occasionally he 
stepped back to refer to outlines written upon a sheet 
of note paper; but he stood for the most part just in 
front of the desk and enforced what he had to say with 
a liberal amount of mostly forearm gestures. His voice 
is of good body and penetration and, but for being 
dropped now and then a little too low in rounding a 
period, is all that could be desired. 

The subjects of the lectures were: ‘‘ The Genesis of 
a Sermon,” ‘‘ The Technique of a Sermon,”’ ‘‘ Problems 
of Preaching,” ‘‘ Theology; the Theory of Religion,”’ 
‘‘The New Dogma,” ‘‘ The Machinery of a Congrega- 
tion,” ‘‘ The Work of a Pastor,” ‘‘ The Public Worship 
of God,”’ ‘‘ The Minister’s Care of Himself.”’ 

The space at our disposal forbids reporting or even 
reviewing the lectures severally. They are, however, 
soon to be published. We present what were perhaps 
the most prominent and valuable ideas. 

The genesis of a sermon he divides into six processes: 
selection, separation, illumination, meditation, elabo- 
ration, revision. The text should’ rather ‘‘ find the 
man’’ than be fixed upon as the result of hunting. 
Great stress was laid on the separation of the one idea 
to be preached upon ‘‘from its ninety-nine blood rela- 
tions ’’—a half-day consumed inthis is well spent. The 
average preacher should not present more than one 
idea ina sermon. Having once fully separated it then 
put it back into all the light you can bring to bear 
upon it. It is well to have perhaps thirty slips of 
paper on which to write thoughts on the subject to be 
later arranged in the proper order. Be careful to get 
the proper order. The most illiterate hearer will ap- 
preciate the difference. Introductions and even pero- 
rations it is well to omit. 

The technic of a sermon he considered under the 
heads of unity, lucidity, beauty, humanity, charity, in- 
tensity.. Learnthe art of artistic repetition, ‘‘so that 
tho you say the same thing over thirty times no 
human being can go into the witness-box and swear 
that you did so.’’ Repeat simple ideas until peopie 
will say they have always believed that. Strive ‘to be 
lucid. Great speakers seem to speak easily because 
their style is lucid. A man is lucid just in proportion as 
he understands his subject. As to delivery, ‘‘if a man 
reads his sermon he loses the immense advantage of the 
environment.” 

Under ‘‘ Problems of Preaching’’ Dr. Watson con- 
trasted these with times past, when ‘‘ the congregation 
knew what the minister was going to say, and the min- 
ister said what the congregation expected him to, and 
there was nowear and tear onthe nerves.”’ But if a 
minister sees fit to-day not to confine himself to the 
great themes Jesus announced he must set his face 
against every form of vulgarity. If he treats the 
great question of citizenship he must ‘‘ abstain from 
/arty politics and thus can inspire his people with a 
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love of righteousness which is above all politics, with 
the great traditions of the country, and with a love of 
the commonwealth which belongs to all parties.’’ It is 
due also to his people that he should not leave them un- 
informed of the contributions of criticism to our knowl- 
edge of the Bible. 

‘What is a man to do with his theology after he 
leaves the divinity school?’’ was the inquiry of the 
fourth lecture. Amidst the practical people who say 
there are plenty of pressing themes like capital and 
wages, the rationalistic who scout theology as a 
science, and the evangelistic who dislike it because it 
is fartoo much of a science, it seems difficult to know 
what course to adopt. But the popularity of four such 
books as ‘‘ John Inglesant,’’ ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,”’ 
** Robert Elsmere,’ and the ‘‘ Story of a South African 
Farm,” shows that the people surely want theology. 
‘But a man may preach theology from January to De- 
cember, and the best theology, and the people never 
know that he is preaching it at all.”’ 

By the New Dogma he would designate a state of be- 
lief to follow after this critical age, into which we mid- 
dle-aged men were born, has passed. Its characteristic 
will be the bringing out of Christ into greater relief. 
One of the conditions of its existence will be liberty. 
‘‘The dead hand of the Synod of Dortand of the West- 
minster Assembly has been stretched out and made a 
prison for their descendants.”’ Another condition is an 
absolute limitation of the territory between theology 
and dogma. ‘‘ We must face the fact that a man may 
be an erroneous thinker and a splendid liver.”” It is not 
likely to be a new system but an old and forgotten one 
made to blossom. 

Under ‘‘ Machinery of a Congregation’’the speaker 
insisted that the church should be more beautiful than 
the homes from which the people come; that it be com- 
fortable and convenient. Churches in which all the 
hearers cannot both see and hear the speaker shou'd be 
thrown back upon the hards of the architect or builder. 
There should be a vestry with a few choice books and 
works of art to exert a helpful influence on the preach- 
er’s mind as he goes tothe pulpit. Whatever the form 
of church government the control should be in the min- 
ister. Somebody must rule. If he does not who will ? 
Very likely the noisiest, the worst-tempered, or the 
richest. But his ruling must be with infinite charity. 
He must never criticise his people when outsiders are 
present, nor offer a single word of criticism to any one 
outside. 

Under the Work of a Pastor, Dr, Watson said he 
wished he might look forward to a time when scattered 
congregations should be gathered into a single strong 
church fora whole district and two men in charge of it, 
one fitted by nature for preaching and the other for the 
pastoral office. The ideal of the pastoral work was held 
up, an ideal to which Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Victor 
Hugo, George Herbert, and Richard Baxter have 
paid tribute. Wise counsel as to systematic calling, 
counseling, etc., was given, and the lecture closed 
with an inspiring picture of a faithful pastor in a 
small parish, entering into the life of almost every- 
body, yet unknown ten miles away. 

Under ‘“‘ Public Worship” the advantages of a liturgy 
were dwelt upon, such as stateliness and charm, avoid- 
ance of narrow ideas, making the worshipers independ- 
ent of the moods of the clergyman, affording a form 
suited to the aged because it is unchanging, and to 
children because it can be taught to them from their 
earliest years. The obvious merits of free prayer were 
also stated and its faults pointed out. Among the latter 
are preaching in prayer, egotism, slovenliness and 
‘downright profanity.’’ He recommended the gradual 
formation of one’s own formula for prayer which his 
own experience indicated the people would grow more 
and more to like. All parts of the service must be con- 
ducted with great care andorder. ‘* Worship has come 
to be pleasing, it has come to be restful, and I am 
afraid we shall live to see it amusing.”’ 

A minister’s care of himself should embrace caring 
especially for his health, his time, his private life, and 
his own soul. ‘‘ An invalid minister is not only a trial 
to all the kind-hearted ladies of his congregation, but 
in all ordinary cases you can hardly expect sound 
thinking from a man who has not got a sound body.” 
It is a pity that so many people and things that have 
nothing really to do with his work must so consume his 
time. It is something of a question whether a minister 
should marry. ‘‘An unmarried man is in many ways 
able to be more useful to the Church.”’ If he marries, 
however, he would better select a woman of the quiet 
type than a professional Bible woman as a helpmect. 
The sins that threaten his own soul are laziness, un- 
manliness and professionalism. 


New Haven, Conn. 


For some time there has been question as to what 
to do with the Reformed Church Quarterly Review. At 
last the Board of Editors, headed by Dr. T.G. Apple, 
have resigned, and at one time it was thought inevitable 
that the Review would be discontinued. It has, how- 
ever, been decided by the Church to re-establish it, and 
Dr. William Rupp, professor in the seminary at Lancas- 
ter, Penn,, has accepted the editorship, 
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SESQUI-CENTENNIAL MEETING OF EASTERN 
SYNOD. 


BY THE REV. G. A. SCHWEDES. 


EASTERN SYNOD, the oldest and largest of the eight 
district synods of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, met in annual session in Christ Church, Bethle- 
hem, Penn., October 7th-12th; and the fact that one 
hundred and fifty years had elapsed since the initial 
meeting of the Coetus (as it was then called) was held 
on October 12th, 1746, at Philadelphia, was celebrated 
in a fitting manner. The Synod convened asa delegated 
body, representing twelve classes, or presbyteries, of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, having a constituency of 282 
ministers and 95,000 communicant members. 

The work of building up the Church in an orderly 
manner and as an organized body was accomplished 
chiefly by the Rev. Michael Schlatter, the foremost 
missionary of the Reformed Church in her early history 
in this country. A Swiss by birth and education, ener- 
getic and untiring in his zeal, he was sent by the Synod 
of Holland to assume the duties of Superintendent of 
Missions in Pennsylvania, and arrived in August, 1746. 
How well he performed the duties assigned to him is 
attested by his career of exceptional usefulness. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival he addressed all his energies 
to the task of gathering the scattered congregations, 
and with his brethren formed the Ccetus, a synod ad- 
visory to the mother Synod in Holland. This relation 
was sustained until the year 1793, when the Ceetus be- 
came an independent synod. The growth of the Re- 
formed Church in this country dates back to that first 
synodal convention; and it was fitting that it should be 
remembered at the one hundred and fiftieth session of 
Synod, convened in the historic town in which the Mo- 
ravian brethren celebrated the sesqui-centennial of the 
founding of Bethlehem three years before. 

On the second evening of the sessions the greetings 
of the two nearest sister synods were conveyed by their 
respective representatives, those of Pittsburg Synod by 
J. H. Prugh, D.D., of Pittsburg, Penn., and of Poto- 
mac Synod by C. Clever, D.D., of Baltimore, Md. The 
addresses were eloquent presentations, the former of 
the Church in the Reformation period, which was the 
beginning not only of great political, sccial and intel- 
lectual movements, but pre-eminently the greatest reli- 
gious awakening since the days of the Apostles. The 
second speaker emphasized the Church’s responsibility 
at the present day, and the hopeful awakening every- 
where to a sense of divinely appointed duty. E. V. 
Gerhart, D.D., LL.D., read a brief historical paper on 
the Theological Seminary in its relation to the Synod, 
from its foundation at Carlisle in connection with Dick- 
inson College in 1825 to the present time. 

On the fourth evening of the sessions an historical 
paper of great value was read by the Missionary Super- 
intendent, the Rev. A. C. Whitmer, on ‘‘ One Hundred 
and Fifty Years of Home Missionary Activity.’’ The 
paper was the first attempt at gathering up the inter- 
esting historical data on the subject, and met with 
strong approval. It will, no doubt, be followed bya 
volume on the history of Home Missions in the Church 
by the same author. A very interesting address was 
also delivered on the development of the Sunday-school 
work by the General Secretary, the Rev. R. W. Miller. 

The Sesqui-Centennial Sunday of Synod was one 
long to be remembered. The memorial sermon was 
delivered at the morning service by the President of 
Synod, A. M. Kieffer, D.D., on ‘‘ Remembering the 
Days of Old.”” He traced the work of the early pastors, 
the Rev. Michael Schlatter and other self-sacrificing 
men, some of whose parishes, inthe days when jour- 
neys were made on horseback, covered the geograph- 
ical territory now occupied by one or more classes; and 
also compared the beginnings of the Church with that 
of other Churches, referring to the coincidence that the 
organization of the synod in the Reformed Church an- 
tedated the organization of the same in the Lutheran 
Church by one year, as the labors of the Reformed 
Zwingli began one year prior to those of Luther. 

A very unique meeting was the Union Service held in 
the large Moravian Church on Sunday afternoon. An 
immense congregation from the lIccal churches and 
Reformed people of the adjacent cities crowded the 
spacious historical edifice. One of the popular ad- 
dresses was spoken by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction on ‘‘ The Future of 
the Reformed Church in the Light of her Past History.”’ 
It was a scholarly discourse, with clean-cut arguments, 
emphasizing the similarity between our Church and 
national forms of government. R. Leighton Gerhart, 
D.D., spoke eloquently on ‘‘ Our Standard and Standard 
Bearers,’”’ dwelling on the priceless doctrines of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and telling of the heroic kings, 
queens and princes, and eminent men in the Church and 
State, who bravely fought for its defense. The even- 
ing service was devoted to the interests of Foreign 

Missions. Dr. A. R, Bartholomew spoke with much 
ardor and enthusiasm on “‘ Facts, Forces, Fruits’’ in 
the Foreign Mission field, and the Rev. D. B. Schneder, 
recently returned from Sendai, told a thrilling story of 
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the work of the Churchin Japan. Synod adjourned 
Monday night October 12th, after a series of enjoyable 
and eventful sessions, to meet again in October of next 
year at Milton, Penn. 


BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


....The American Board’s receipts for September 
were $11,304 against $13,460 of last year. Each depart- 
ment shows a decrease. 


....The Brooklyn Ethical Association has arranged 
a series of lectures on the Ethics of the Hindus, Parsis, 
Buddhism, Chinese sages, Greek philosophers (Stoics 
and Epicureans), Hebrews, the New Testament and 
German schools. 


....Dr. Francis E. Clark is meeting with the best of 
success in his trip abroad. The Endeavor meetings in 
England, Ireland and Scotland were of the highest 
order; and he was able to arouse interest also in Sweden, 
Norway and Holland. He will soon be on his way to 
IngJa, having made excellent preparation among the 
gProantains of Switzerland. 


....The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church reports the receipts for the month of Sep- 
tember as $276,906, an advance of about $4,500 on those 
for the corresponding month of last year. The total 
receipts for the eleven months were $1,039,802 against 
$957,579 for the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. It should be remembered that this is the total of 
As the 
reports of fall conferences are coming in, the return 
for October will be very large. Those for August were 
$44,721. 


receipts for both home and foreign missions. 


....Atthe re cent meeting of the Congregtional Union 
of England and Wales the chairman, the Rev. J. Mor- 
lais Jones, for his opening sermon took up the question 
of preaching, emphasizing the absolute necessity of 
preaching, especially of preaching the Gospel. The 
time has gone by, he said, when theological theories 
will attract people; the message of Christ and his cross, 
however, will always draw attention and interest. Un- 
questionably there are perplexities, but these will be 
solved by men who are thoroughly enthusiastic in their 
faith and sensitive to the condition and spiritual needs 
of the people. 


..Cardinal Satolli sailed from this city last Satur- 
day, after a week’s visit, which was a continued ova- 
tion. Brilliant receptions were tendered by the Catho- 
lic Club of this city and the Columbian Club of Brook- 
lyn. He visited West Point and most of the places of 
interest in this city, especially Grant’s tomb, with the 
simplicity and beauty of which he was much impressed. 
He enjoyed trips along the Elevated Railroad, visited 
The Herald printing press, and in general seemed glad 
of the opportunity to lay aside official position and re- 
sponsibilities, and gain a clearer view of New York 
life. He was the guest of Archbishop Corrigan, as was 
alsohis successor, during the short time that he was 
here. 


....The receipts of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions for the month of September were $17,470 
against $20,709 for September, 1895. Every department 
but one shows a falling off: receipts from churches 
$703, Woman's Boards $2,825, Sabbath-schools $226, 
Young People’s Societies $447, legacies $3,817. There 
was an increase of $4,780 in miscellaneous receipts, 
leaving the balance loss $3,239. The total from May 
Ist has been $138,976, a loss of $19,514 from last year. 
Taking into account the appropriations made and the 
entire income the Board must receive the total of $828,- 
099 before April 30th, in order to meet all obligations. 
This will be $92,460 more than received during the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


.-+.The effect of the Pope's denial of the validity of 
the Anglican orders is seen in the addresses at the 
English Church Congress, recently held in Shrewsbury. 
Even Lord Halifax acknowledged that it is ‘ absolutely 
vain that England should ever accept the idea of the 
Papacy as we have been accustomed to have it pre- 
sented to us,’’ and says that the advances of those who 
have hoped that this idea would be proved incorrect, 
have been met ‘‘ by a total inability to look at alleged 
facts except in the narrowest and most party spirit.” 
Cardinal Vaughn has also come out in one of his most 
clear-cut and uncompromising letters, reaffirming that 
there is no use in talking about reunion. The only thing 
is submission. 

...In connection with the discussion of the Japan 
Mission, it is interesting to see that the Japanese Shinto 
papers condemn the action of the Doshisha toward the 
American Board as unfilial and unchristian. They say 
that the relation was evidently that of a child to its par- 
ents; and under such circumstances their appeal to 
legal rights and the like was altogether out of place. 
Entirely apart from Christianity the conduct of the 
trustees, they affirm, is unseemly. They then go on to 
say that such action reveals a large amount of hypoc- 
risy and corruptionamong Christian converts, and that 
to it must be attributed the waning influence of Chris- 
tianity in that country, Again referring to the Doshisha 
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it says thatthe action gives rise to a want of confidence 
between foreign and Japanese believers in regard to the 
management of money matters, showing that the moral 
effects of Western civilization and Christianity have 
not been good. 


....The Revue Scientifique gives a terrible picture of 
the rule of alcoholism in Belgium. The 6,000,000 in- 
habitants support no less than 115,104 grogshops. 
The annual consumption of alcohol is 70,000,000 litres, 
which cost 130,000,000 francs. Alcoholic drinks of all 
kinds cost Belgium about 1,300,000 francs every day of 
the year, making an annual outlay in a twelvemonth of 
about one-half billion francs. Between 1871 and 1881 
the amount consumed was doubled. Between 1873 and 
1876 the increase of wages was 600,000,000, francs while 
the increase in expenditure for drinks was 416,000,000. 
It is claimed that fully 25,000 Belgians die each year of 
the results of alcoholism. In Brussels, as has been Sta- 
tistically shown, more than 80 per cent. of all the deaths 
in the hospitals result from this cause. Claude, whose 
report for the year 1887 created such a stir, calculates 
that the consumption per capita is 4.25 litres, while 
Prinzing, for 1889, computed it at 4.4 litres. At present, 
according tothe calculation of several of the Senators of 
the Parliament, the average is 12 litres. 


....There are many indications that the Lutheran 
churches are increasingly alive to the needs of the 
Lutheran communities, but one of the most significant 
is the attention given to the question of Sunday-school 
work. Thecurrent issue of The Lutheran Church Re- 
view has a number of special articles covering every 
phase of the subject—the needs of the children, the his- 
tory of the Sunday-school, both in general and in the 
Lutheran Church in particular; 
church; its methods both of instruction and organiza- 
tion in different parts of this country and in Europe. 
The articles contain a great amount of most valuable 
information, and are supplemented by considerable edi- 
torial comment. The fact is recognized that the most 
general theoretical attitude of the Lutheran Church on 
the subject, is one of ‘‘cautious adoption or of toler- 
ance in view of existing circumstances.’’ The full dis- 
cussion of the question, it is hoped, will do much to re- 
move prejudice, and bring the Lutherans into line with 
the best work of other churches. 


its relation to the 


....The regard felt for Bishop Keane by those in 
Washington contact with 
him was made manifest by a demonstration at Carroll 
Institute, which drew together a most notable gather- 
ing of clergymen, educators and laymen, Catholic and 
Protestant, at the National Capital. Justice Morris, of 
the District Court of Appeals, presided, and there were 
present President James E. Rankin, of Howard Univer- 
sity; President E. M.Gallaudet, of the Deaf Mute In- 
stitute; President Whitman, of Columbia University, 
and a large number of others. Among the addresses 
was one by President Rankin on Bishop Keane as a 
philanthropist, General Greely spoke of his value as a 
scientific thinker to the liberal extension of scientific 
studies, and District Commissioner Truesdell declared 
that his departure was nothing more or less than a pub- 
lic calamity. A series of resolutions were adopted 
speaking in the most cordial way of his usefulness and 
the sympathy he showed for every good work. There 
is much interest felt in the selection of a successor to 
the Bishop. Nominations are expected this week. 


who have come in close 


....Some months ago we printed a statement to the 
effect that the Mormon work in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee was being pressed very hard. This was after- 
ward denied by some papers, notably Zhe Christian 
Observer, of Louisville; but the Rev. R. B. Neal, of 
Grayson, Ky., returns to the charge in an article in 
The Christian Standard, in which he again affirms that 
the Mormon Church ‘‘ is making a mighty effort through 
these mountains; from two to four men in this county 
going all the time, scattering tracts, talking in home 
groves and schoolhouses.’’ They are well dressed and 
receive all the money support they need. Mr. Neal 
raises the question as to what would result supposing 
‘*the Churches of Christ’? should send a thousand 
evangelists into Utah and New Mexico to work that 
territory, supplying allthe money needed by the men 
and caring for their families for two years. 
peats his statement as follows: 


He re- 


“‘If the Mormons know anything about the matter, and 
are to be relied upon, my statement that there are a thou- 
sand Mormon elders at work in the mountains of Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Tennessee, is absolutely reliable.” 


....The Catholic Union for Social Studies in Italy 
held its second Congress early in September. The first 
was held in Genoa in 1892, and the second shows the ad- 
vance that has been made. The whole scheme is one 
to which the Pope has given special thought and which 
is the outcome of his own plans aiming at the recon- 
struction of society and the reconciliation of people 
with the Gospel.. The first congress was almost exclu- 
sively Italian; the second was far more cosmopolitan. 
Letters of approval were received from representatives 
of the Church in Germany, England, Spain, France, 
Austria, Belgium, as well as from a large number of 
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individuals. The Congress discussed especially the 
land question in Italy and adopted a series of resolu- 
tions designed to remedy that particular trouble. These 
resolutions included the equalization of taxes between 
peasants and town people, because landed property is 
the most heavily taxed; the diminution of absenteeism 
by reminding the rich of their responsibility and their 
functions in society; the direction, limitation and pro. 
tection of emigration, so that whole villages may not be 
abandoned and the increase of the profits of the poor 
peasant or tenant such asshall enable him to support 
a family. 


....Some time since the statement was published in 
many of the daily papers that as a result of the active 
opposition of the Protestant ministers in El Paso, Tex., 
to the prize fight there had arisen such opposition to 
them that they were all obliged to leave. A letter to 
one of these pastors, the Rev. George N. Funk, of the 
Congregational Church, asking for the facts, has 
brought an answer to the effect that while it is true that 
most, if not all, of the pastors then in El Paso are no 
longer there, their leaving was not in the slightest de- 
gree occasioned by the difficulty in regard to the prize 
fight. Mr. Funk himself was called to another parish, 
and of the others, belonging to the various churches, 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and Christian, not one left for other 
than personal reasons, or because the time of his service 
had expired. It was true that very bitter opposition 
was raised to the ministers; and the daily papers were 
greatly chagrined because of their defeat in the con- 
test, and it is to this chagrin that is due the reports in 
regard to the leaving of the ministers. It must also be 
remembered that some of the ministers were wholly 
supported by home missionary societies, and all of 
them so supported to a considerable degree; also that 
the congregations were at one with the ministers, so 
that whatever of support came from them was not in 
the slightest degree withdrawn on that account. 


...Crosby H. Wheeler, D.D., one of the best known 
missionaries of the American Board in Turkey, died 
last week at Auburndale, Mass. He arrived in this 
country from Turkey only a few months ago, much 
broken by the terrible scenes through which he had 
been at Harpit. For some years his health has been 
feeble; but he held on, anxious to remain at his post, 
and be buried by the side of those among whom he 
had labored. Inthe condition of things at Harpit this 
no longer was possible, and he returned to this country. 
Dr. Wheeler entered upon mission work in 1857, being 
connected with what was known at that time aS 
North Armenian Mission, and was stationed at pthe 
pit. From the very beginning he was distinguished ‘°r 
his aggressiveness, and he was alwaysa leader. He 
pressed the cause of self-support in his field, with the 
cordial indorsement always of his associates, and 
sometimes aroused antagonism by his manner; but no 
one who knew him personally ever failed to recognize 
and appreciate the warm heart that beat under a some- 
what brusque appearance. He was intensely beloved 
by the people, and especially by the pastors and the 
students of Euphrates College, which he founded and 
cared for for so many years. He was a man of great 
versatility and ability, unbounded energy, positive 
convictions, and as tender and sympathetic as a woman. 
There was no part of mission work that he was not 
ready to do, whether it had to do with the erection of 
buildings, the personal labor of selling Scriptures, 
the preparation of text-books, the care of the business, 
preaching or pastoral work; and whatever he under- 
took he did well. 


Ministerial Register. 


ADAMS, GEorcE C., Cong., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BERRY, E. A., Cong., Chattanooga, Tenn., accepts call to 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


BIDWELL, C. A., Cong., Boston, Mass., accepts call to 
Manchester, N. H. 


BRADDEN, W. S., Bapt., Ann Arbor, accepts call to De- 
troit, Mich. 

BRIDEWELL, C. P., Presb., Paris, accepts call to Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

me D.I., Presb., Tuckahoe, accepts call to Deerfield, 





CLARK, DovuGan, Meth., Richmond, Ind., died October 
roth, aged 86. 
on anne H., Cong., Chicago, accepts call to Aurora, 


FIELD, F. A., Cong., Redondo Beach, accepts call to Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

HALLOCK, G. B. F., Presb., Rochester, called to N. Y. 
City. 

HARDY, A. C., Jr., Prot. Epis., East Providence, accepts 
callto Wakefield, R. I. 

HULBURD, Merritt, Meth., Wilmington, Del., died Oc- 
tober roth. 

RADER, I. A.. Meth., New Philadelphia, O., died Octo- 
ber 4th. 

RAMSAY, J. S., Presb., New York City, accepts call to 
Beaver, Penn. 

ROGAN, J. W., Presb., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to 
Fleming, N. J. 

SMITH, J. Appison, Presb., Baltimore, Md.. accepts call 
to Bowling Green, Ky. 

ST. GEORGE, H. B., Prot. Epis., Milwaukee, Wis., died 
September 23d, aged 84. 

WHEELER, C. H., Cong., Auburndale, Mass., died Octo- 
ber 11th, aged 73. 


WILSON, C. J., Beet. Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to 
Port Austin, Mich. 

WILSON, FRANKLIN, Bapt., Baltimore, Md., died Octo- 
ber 14th, aged"79. __ 
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Literature. 
Sir George Tressady.* 


To the lovers of novels as works of literary art 
rather than disquisitions in didactic sociology, Mrs. 
Ward’s new story will come with a distinct sense of 
relief. Her enthusiasm, tho not suppressed, is 
placed under the restraint of a growing sense of the 
requirements of literary art. The story is constructed 
of sociological and political material, with here and 
there atouch of religion, or some apology for it, 
which mars the book and the reader’s enjoyment of 
it. The characters in the romance represent the au- 
thor’s convictions on a variety of subjects, social, 
political and religious, and sometimes approach the 
dangerous line where the reader begins to take them 
for the preachers of some new speculative social or 
humanitarian enthusiasm. But the speculative ex- 
periments they are engaged in fall into place in the 
evolution of the drama and are properly subordinated 
to its main interest. 

The story takes a wider range than ‘‘ Marcella,” 
tho we have in it the same wide contrasts of human 
life and social condition. Three at least of our old 
friends reappear, first, of course, Marcella herself, 
now ripened into ‘‘ Lady Maxwell,” and the dominant 
spirit in the new story, as she was in the other; 
Aldous Raeburn, her husband, who in becoming 
Lord Maxwell and Home Secretary in the Ministry, 
has only fulfilled the promise of the young man in 
‘*Marcella ”; and our sprightly acquaintance of the 
former tale, Betty Macdonald, who is no less lively 
and entertaining in the new romance, tho she sup- 
ports then the dignity which belongs to the wife of 
Sir Francis Leven. 

It isa question which every reader will raise whether 
the novel is really named after its hero and would 
not have been better launched under some such frank 
recognition of Marcella for the heroine, as would be 
implied in labeling it ‘‘ Lady Maxwell.” 

Under such a title the difficulty of lifting the story 
above the level of sociological didactics would have 
been great, and, with Marcella in undivided occupa- 
tion of the field, might have proved insurmountable. 
As it stands, Szr George Tressady is, first of all, a 
story; and so far as the construction of the plot goes 
and the relation of the characters to each other, he 
holds the dramatic center and is the hero of the story. 
Still all the author’s art fails in the attempt to raise 
him to Marcella’s level or to carry the reader’s inter- 
est over whole-hearted to Sir George. She recites his 
story, expounds his titles to respect, and proves be- 
yond question that he is no ordinary man; but all in 
The reader’s eye will still follow Marcella. 
She walks alone through the story with the step of 
the goddess, and commands the plot down to the 
final catastrophe. But Mrs. Ward has made no mis- 
take in her title nor in her hero. To have given 
Marcella that place would have transformed her from 
an actor on the stage of real life as it now opens 
around Sir George into the leader of a sociological 
propaganda and ruined the literary scheme the author 
had in her mind. 

For the working out of this scheme Mrs. Ward had 
Marcella already made to her hand—a noble girl 
whose goodness of heart and moral impetuosities had 
hurled her into many indiscretions, but who, with Lord 
Maxwell for her husband wholly won to her way of 
thinking, and advanced largely by her agency to be 
Home Secretary in the Liberal Government, is now 
to be introduced as a social queen into the political 
circles of London, and to make converts to reform 
by her great gift of persuasion, by her beauty and 
brilliant figure, and not without calling into play the 
magnetism of her sex. 

This is a subtle and difficult position, which is 
worked out in the volume before us with extraordi- 
nary pains and genius. 

Woman has been in politics before, and ~ not 
commonly to her credit. We have had the era of 
Mrs. Masham in the English Court. We have had 
the potent beauties dominant under Louis XIV. 
There is not a court in Europe which has not learned 
in its experiences to dread the influence of sex in poli- 
tics. Butis this in the essence of things? Must it 
de so? Oris it the accident of the situation? This 
is the question on which the dramatic action of Mrs. 
Ward's tragic tale, for tragic it is, turns. 

Lady Maxwell at once places the whole problem on 
the highest, purest and most favorable ground for the 

*Sir Georce Tressapy. By Mrs. HumPnry Warp, author of 


* Marcella,” “* Robert Elsmere,’’ etc. In two vols. mo. The Mac- 
millan Company, 


vain. 
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experiment, The atmosphere around her is absolute 
purity. The relations between herself and her hus- 
band are ideal, and on the very highest plane of eth- 
ical idealism at that. Thends aimed at in her poli- 
cy are high; the agents and agencies employed are 
free from the taint of corruption. Yet without her 
intention, and to her shame, confusion and over- 
whelming regret, at last the question of sex comes in, 
attended with the old perils and dangers, and forces 
on the history to the tragic catastrophe of the end. 

This is rendered all the more impressive by the high 
character of the principals in the story, and the noble- 
ness of their aims. Marcella throws herself upon her 
husband’s heart and hangs there with a self-abandon- 
ing passion which has its type in Imogen and which will 
represent in English literature, for wedded loyalty and 
love, what Cordelia is for the piety of filial devotion. 

Sir George proves pliant in her hands, and when he 
falls under the bewitching spell of such a leader suf- 
fers the common fate. If his politics is elevated and 
enlarged, passion enters with it to confuse his mo- 
tives. While loyal to his own pretty, but empty, doll- 
wife, and really attached to her, he falls over head and 
ears in love with Marcella, who on her part has but 
one thought in the world and that for her husband; 
while his feather-brained wife, incapable of the deeper 
resentment of an injured woman, increases the per- 
plexities of her husband, who is honestly willing to 
confess all, by contriving little torments for him, tor- 
ments which prove traps for herself too, and which 
she would have lacked the power to save herself from 
had it not been for her timely but supremely difficult 
rescue by Lady Maxwell. 

This is a situation which requires the most delicate 
treatment. Mrs. Ward lays out her full ingenuity on 
it in literary invention and in analysis of interior mo- 
tive. Politics are interwoven with unrecognized pas- 
sion on the one hand, while on the other a wife’s su- 
preme devotion blinds her to the direction events are 
taking with Tressady. He and she meet on the dan- 
gerous ground of a common interest in a bill on which 
the fate of the Ministry hangs. For a time Tressady 
holds his own in opposition, as the trusted lieutenant 
of Lord Fontenoy. Finally she secures the fatal 
coign of vantage in his reason from which to control 
his action, until at last he stands,up in Parliament 
and in a speech of wonderful cogency declares against 
the bill he was relied on to carry. The situation is 
managed with great dexterity, and that marvelous 
analysis of the complex influences operating together 
on the mind, of which we have later a yet more strik- 
ing example in Marcella herself when the scales fall 
from her eyes, and which is worthy to be compared 
with the famous analytics of Newman's ‘‘ Afologza 
pro Vita Sua.” 

The story culminates in a series of powerful chap- 
ters in which Marcella lays her heart open to her hus- 
band and lets the light in cn the inmost motives of 
her action. It is a marvelous analysis in which the 
question is not so much what Marcella was as what 
sex is and must forever be, and at what cost of peril 
to itself and of trial, temptation and suffering to 
others it puts forth its power in the sphere of politics. 

{n her passionate self-condemnation her impetuous 
girlhood seems to return and regain control. In her 
eagerness to soothe the wounded feelings of the wife, 
who had wrung the truth from her honest but impul- 
sive and too susceptible husband, she pours out on 
the frivolous Letty the whole eloquent tenderness of 
her nature, and in doing so brings her under a moral 
domination which is destined to transform her in char- 
acter as much as the destiny that lay before her was 
to transform the conditions of her life. 

We have no room to speak further of the other 
characters in the novel. They are all full of vitality 
and force. Fontenoy, the Whig chief, is a striking 
character and, as has been remarked, might stand for 
another Lord George Bentwick. Sir George's 
mother, Lady Tressady, tho painfully disagreeable, 
has about her a sort of vital reality which assures us 
that Mrs. Ward must have lived with such a woman 
somewhere. The details of parliamentary politics 
indicate far more than casual acquaintance. We 
doubt whether any of the party whips could describe 
the working of the political machinery better. 

The catastrophe of the story is a sad one; but the 
necessities that required it lay back in its structure 
and imparted their premonition of the coming trage- 
dy to the whole history. In religious tone the book 
is neither better nor worse than ‘‘ Marcella.” Eng- 
land is certainly in a bad way if Ancoats represents 
any considerable part of her young nobility. But in 
virtue or in vice, in strength or weakness, in wisdom 
or in folly, everything in the book is alive and real; 
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and this is its charm. The story as originally printed 
in The Century has been somewhat rewritten for final 
publication and, so far as we have observed, for the 
better. 


The Last Poems of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


THE forty additional pieces of verse by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, representing his last work in poetry 
and hitherto only accessible to those buying the com- 
plete edition of his writings, are now to be had ina 
single volume put forth by his publishers and em- 
oracing his full contribution to English song. 

These later pieces richly deserve special comment, and 
the appearance of the ‘* Poemsand Ballads” in a pop- 
ular form may be made the occasion therefor. They 
show Stevenson’s genius at its ripest, and areas inter- 
esting for their mastery of the art of verse as they are 
moving in the imaginative revelation of. his deepest 
nature. For strength and beauty we should, onthe 
whole, point to them as the Scotchman’s most au- 
thentic gift to poetry—this in spite of the unique 
charm of the child-verse, or the blameless loveliness 
of a lyric like the ‘‘ Requiem.” Taken asa group the 
poems produced while Stevenson was on the South 
Seas stand for his maturest thought expressed in 
forms most likely to give it permanence. 

The verse referred to is embodied in the division 
marked Book III, ‘‘Songs of Travel and Other 
Verses.”” Certain things here, both in blank verse 
and lyric forms, must awaken the enthusiasm of any 
lover of fine poetry. They are to his verse what 
‘‘Weir of Hermiston” is to his fiction—a noble cul- 
mination of his powers. A number of these poems 
are to be associated because of a common melancholy 
of sentiment. Asif prescient of the not far distant 
end, the singer longs himself back to Scotland, broods 
on old ways and days, he an exile fain to return 
there, at least to die. As strong a piece of blank 
verse as he has ever written and one of the stateliest 
yet most touching in modern poetry is an embodi- 
ment of this feeling---that beginning 

‘‘The tropics vanish,” 
with its infinitely pathetic close: 
“The voice of generations dead 
Summons me, sitting distant, to arise, 
My numerous footsteps nimbly to retrace, 
And all mutation over, stretch me down 
In that denoted City ot the dead.” 

Akin to this is No. XXXVII, the apostrophe to 
Sidney Colvin, where he begs his friend, entering the 
British Museum to begin his daily toii, to send a 
thought to the South Seas, ‘‘so far, so foreign,” and 
beautifully tender *‘To My Old Familiars,” in which 
the poet asseverates his belief that, in the very article 
of death the scenes of home, ‘‘the emptiness of 
youth,”’ 

*‘ Filled with the sound of footsteps and that voice 
Of discontent and rapture and despair,”’ 

will seize on his mind and blot out all else. 

Stevenson’s blank verse, as seen here and in other 
choice examples, had become a splendid and distinct- 
ive feature of his literary power. It has a Shakes- 
pearean virility and felicity of diction, and a varied 
music through the skilful shifting of the cesura and 
an inerrant gift for tone-color which, on the technical 
side, make it admirable. Then, for thought-stuff, it 
embodies, as was said, the essential Stevenson, the 
Stevenson seen in ‘‘ Pulvis et Umbra,” a brooding, 
analytic modern mind, conscious of the awful auton- 
omies of existence, yet hanging on to its shred of 
hope, courageous in the face of an apparently heart- 
less fate. Intellectually, he was with J. A. Symonds, 
Richard Jeffries, Leslie Stephen, W. E. Henley, an 
agnostic; temperamentally, artistically, an optimist— 
or at least, in George Eliot’s phrase, a meliorist. 

Then, still thinking of the poems which outbreathe 
nostalgia, that addressed to Crockett deserves a high 
place among the rhymed pieces: 

‘‘ Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are fly- 

ing, 

Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now.”’ 

Again comes the deep desire, the refrain recurrent in 
so much of the latest utterance: 


‘* Be it granted to me to behold you again in dying, 
Hills of home!” 


till the sympathetic reader is chilled with the thought 
that this heartfelt longing was not gratified. That the 
minor note in these poems was rooted in a radical feel- 
ing that his end was fast drawing nigh, there are many 
little signs, some in ‘‘ The Vailima Letters,’’ some in 
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the verse. The brief blank verse poem, No. XX, 
plainly voices the presentiment: 
‘The morning drum-call on my eager ear 

Thrills unforgotten yet; the morning dew 

Lies yet undried along my field of noon. 

But now I pause at whiles in what I do 

And count the bell, and tremble lest I hear 

(My work untrimmed) the sunset gun too soon.” 
Among the lyrics what a noble poem is ‘‘ Tropic 
Rain,” with its leaping measures, its onomatopoetic 
effects, and, more than all, its brave resolution to see 
good in evil, blenching at naught. That final stanza 
surely is one of the most satisfying, most uplifting in 
verse of our time: 
‘‘And methought that beauty and terror are only one, not 

two; 

And the world has room for love and death and thunder 

and dew; 

And all the sinews of Hell slumber in summer air; 

And the face of God is a rock, but the face of the rock is 

fair. 

Beneficent streams of tears follow the finger of pain, 

And out of the cloud that smites beneficent rivers of 

rain.” 

And then look at ‘‘ Mater Triomphans,” a-superb 
thing of a verity, destined to thrill mothers, many 
ike a trumpet-blast. The whole epic of maternity is 
expressed in those two stanzas, and the resonance of 
the words carries with it the mother-pride in offspring 
conquering all weakness, pain and fear. In‘ The 
Woodman,” Stevenson’s sense of the might of nature 
and the impudent meddling of man, self-elected lord 
of natural phenomena—a sentiment finely expressed 
in prose in ‘‘ The Vailima Letters’’—is embodied in a 
poem containing much strong, picturesque description 
and an underlying sermon on struggle as the one great 
law of all existence. Everything preys on everything 
else, he says, and man must do likewise. This isthe 
sterner side of his appreciation of the century’s creed 
of the survival of the fittest. The realization at times 
weighs him down. Yet, following Huxley's sugges- 
tion that man must combat, not imitate, the cosmic 
process, Stevenson’s doctrine more often is that of 
gentleness and love. Inhis most inspired moods and 
utterances he yearns for a solution leaving room for 
a belief in the good. This comes out superbly in what 
is, to our mind, the greatest poem of the group, and 
one that Browning alone can rival. ‘‘If This Were 
Faith” is indeed Browningesque in its rugged power, 
its splendidly nervous lilt, its intense ethical quality. 
The pathos of it is piercing; it reveals the intellectual 
attitude and the spiritual state of one of the thought- 
fullest, bravest, honestest of the chiefs of literature. 
in spite of having seen God’s 

‘evil doom 

In Golgothaand Khartoum.’ 

he hopes that the resolve to playa soldier's part, the 
will to cling on to 


‘“*the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 
That somehow the right is the right 

And the smooth shall bloom from the tough,”’ 
is enough for justification, even if faith can no tur- 
ther go on the face of the seeming triumph of anti- 
Christ. The irresistible, vibrant sweep of the stirring 
cry shows it came hot from the heart, and among 
spiritual registrations in verse it must have a high 
place. There are other notable things: ‘‘ The Lost 
Occasion,” ‘‘ He Hears with Gladdened Heart the 
Thunder’’ (No. XXII). The final ‘‘ Evensong,” in- 
stinct with a tranquil resignation, a ‘‘ twilight piece ’’ 
—among these late poems, with what we have called 
the ‘‘ essential Stevenson '’ in them. Premonitions of 
the end come frequently during the last year, but, in 
spite of the wish, when the mood was on him, to re- 
visit friends and home land, with the feeling that it 
were good to lie there, once at least it came to him 
that his Samoan isle was no ill-abiding place for his 
body. In reading ‘‘An End of Travel,” with its 
striking fifth line, one is comforted that he had the 
journey-end herein imagined and limned in lovely 
verse : 

‘** Let now your soul in this substantial world 

Some anchor strike. Be here the body moored; 

This spectacle immutably from now 

The picture in your eye; and when time strikes, 

And the green scene goes on the instant blind, 

The ultimate helpers, where your horse to-day 

Conveyed you dreaming, bear your body dead.”’ 
It must be a solace to every true lover of Stevenson 
that in his case the green scene did, literally, go on 
the instant blind, he and his being spared the droning 
misery of a long sickness. 

The world will not let die such imaginative writing 
as is contained in this precious addendum to the verse 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. Noble literature it is, 
and very revelatory of the man, intensely autobio- 
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graphic. The poems make clearer the good fight he 

fought, the captain he was, true to his own exhorta- 

tion; 
“bid me play 
The hero in the coming day!”’ 

THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC AND THE EARLY AMERICAN 
REvoLutTion. By Victor Coffin, Ph.D., Assist. 
Prof. of European History in the University of 
Wisconsin. (University Press, Madison, Wis. 75 
cents.) 

This volume is one of the Bulletins of the University 
of Wisconsin in its series of ‘‘ Economics, Political Sci- 
ence and History.’’ It is a handsomely printed octavo 
of five hundred and sixty-two pages, and makes a 
‘* Study in English-American Colonial History ’’ which 
is striking for itsnovelty and importance. Its object is 
to examine the connection of Canada with the War of 
of the American Revolution, and especially the rela- 
tions between the Quebec Act and the American Revo- 
lution. The author’s conclusions vary from those which 
have been generally reached on this subject. He does 
not find in the attitude of the British Government the 
unfriendly intention which was attributed to it by the 
Revolutionary leaders. On this point, which is very 
fully discussed, he takes a necessarily controversial at- 
titude, which, however, adds the spice of new interest 
to his book, and leads to a conclusion which, whether 
we accept it or not, is most worthy of consideration and 
view. The key to the history of the English adminis- 
tration of Canada he finds in the Quebec Act, which he 
regards as a gigantic blunder from the beginning, and 
to which he attributes the troubles which have beset 
the English rule from the first, and are at this time 
greater perhapsthan ever. He believes that the Quebec 
Act committed the British Government to a French 
instead of an English policy in Canada; and that in- 
stead of recruiting the English elements, building up 
English ideas and customs and providing a natural, 
easy but inevitable system for the gradual disappear- 
ance of French social, political institutional and indus- 
trial predominance, the system adopted reversed the 
order and doomed the English to fall into the rear on 
all these lines. Professor Coffin has studied his subject 
thoroughly. He has pursued his researches into the 
original archives of the Government. His conclusions 
as tothe Quebec Act will be received with no dissent 
among American critics. His position as to the animus 
of the British Government toward the Thirteen Colonies 
is more open to debate. Very much of what he claims 
for it may be conceded without shaking at all the 
grounds for the rooted conviction of the New England 
and Virginia leaders that a repressive policy had been 
deliberately adopted against them. Professor Coffin’s 
‘* Study "’ is none the less valuable, as one of the grati- 
fying and creditable products of the new methods of 
study that are now applied in our universities to the in- 
vestigation of American History. 


HANDBOOK TO THE LABOR LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By F. J. Stimson, 6f the Boston Bar. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Mr. Stimson is an accomplished digester of statute 
law, and inthis instance he has produced a remarkably 
clear and compact essay. Starting with the principle 
that the right of freedom of contract is imbedded in our 
social system, being expressly recognized by all our 
constitutions, and by some of them declared to be higher 
than any constitutional right, Mr. Stimson points out 
that the chief limitations on this principle arise from 
the existence of the ‘‘ police power” in the Legislature, 
and from the fact that corporations, women and infants 
are not in full possession of the rights of citizenship. 
The Legislatures have disregarded this principle in many 
of their statutes concerning laborers, such as those lim- 
iting the hours of labor in certain employments, etc.; 
but the courts have sturdily defended the cause of free- 
dom. Mr. Stimson covers the whole field of legislation 
upon the labor day, the employment of women and chil- 
dren, factory acts, holidays, notice of discharge, trade 
unions, strikes, boycotts, etc. Perhaps the most singu- 
lar result of legislation supposed to be for the benefit of 
laborers occurred at the time of the panic in 1893, when 
many corporations were unable to obtain the cash for 
the payment of wages weekly, and were thus obliged to 
suspend operations on account of the statute. Altho 
both they and their hands would have been glad to keep 
at work, the payment of wages had to be postponed until 
the financial stress was past. Mr. Stimson says that 
his principal object has been to furnish a clear and 
trustworthy guide for laboring men; but his book will 
be appreciated by others as well. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. By Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

In this extremely interesting study Professor Shaler 
discusses especially (as the sub-title indicates) the re- 
lation of our commoner and every-day brute friends who 
speak not, but who often appear to think, considering 
their relations to man and advancement toward civiliza- 
tion. Thechapters deal with the dog,the horse,the beasts 
of burden in general, the flocks and herds of the fields, 
and the birds of the poultry yard and pond. The topic 
is widely treated, and man and his dumb servants in 
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all zones are reviewed. It goes without saying that 
Professor Shaler brings close and accurate knowledge, 
the scientific point of view and originality of conclusion 
all into his papers. They are written simply and 
agreeably, liberal in illustrative anecdote, and full of 
suggestiveness. There is even an excursion into ento- 
mology added to the main office of the volume, in which 
the bees, especially, are presented. Two chapters on 
the respective topics of ‘‘ The Rights of Animals’’ and 
‘*The Problem of Domestication’’ summarize a good 
dealin a few pages. Altogetherthe study is at once 
simple and useful, and a capital résumé for instruction 
or popular reading. Professor Shaler’s conclusions as 
to the horse, by the by, are not those current with the 
less observant. He has no good opinion of the equine 
memory. He argues with conviction against the 
horse’s sagacity. He considers the horse’s emotional 
nature (as illustrated through affection, gratitude, and 
so forth) far from what is accepted. Interesting, coo, 
on a positive line of argument (tho a line not new) is 
the praise that is accorded to the mentality and even 
emotionality of the untaught and slighted pig. There 
is, rather oddly, no chapter on cats; but ina comparison 
of them with dogs, incidental to the discussion of the 
latter animal, Professor Shaler accords demure pussy 
almost as much intelligence as Towser. The illustra- 
tions in the book are attractive and many. 


THE EVOLUTION oF CHURCH MUSIC. 
Landon Humphreys, S.7.D., Mus. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) 

This handsome volume reprints an expansion of 
sundry iectures by Dr. Humphreys, growing out of a 
request to discuss a topic especially congenial to him 
before a group of clergymen of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. As ahistory, the summary is more expe- 
ditious and indiscriminate than satisfactory. Moreover, 
the author makes generalized errors of omission and of 
commission inexcusable in one professing to write intel- 
ligently on so specialanart topic. It is one on which a 
great deal of instructive common sense should be ut- 
tered and printed, for the benefit alike of clergy and 
laity. Aside fromthe shaky historical review, some- 
thing of a contribution comes in Dr. Humphreys’s dis- 
course. The best fruits of his affection and reflection 
occur in the critical comments on modern psalmody in 
the Protestant denominations in general. Dr. Hum- 
phreys’s ideas of what a hymn or “‘ service”’ should be 
or should not be commend themselves. Even here, 
however, we cannot follow him stedfastly. It is 
amusing, and illustrative of a familiar and even senti- 
mental blunting of a critic’s perceptions, to find him 
implying that Handel’s ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus”’ is an ac- 
ceptable composition, when its lusty measures are re- 
garded without reference to the text; and also to find 
Dr. Humphreys praising such a piece of empty and 
utterly secular-spirited music as is Gounod’s *‘ Unfold, 
Ye Portals”’ (in ‘‘ The Redemption”) as a thing that 
‘* bears us to the very gates of the celestial city.’’ But 
such lapses in sound appreciation are not inexcusable 
in lectures that hold considerable matter practical to 
churches, which clergymen and choir-masters may 
profitably peruse. 


By the Rev. F. 
Dr. (Chas. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY OF ST. 
ErPHRAEM THE SYRIAN, WITH A SCRIPTURAL INDEX 
To His WorKs. By the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, D.D., 
Author of an English Version of ‘‘ Marcion’s Gospel” 
and of ‘‘ Tatian’s Diatesseron’’ (T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
$2.00. ) 

A large amount of good scholarly work has been put 
on this volume, and it will not fail tointerest critical stu- 
dents of the New Testament text. Its purpose is two- 
fold: first to clear away, by a careful comparison be- 
tween the Gospel Commentary and the acknowledged works 
of St. Ephraem, the doubts that have hung over his au_ 
thorship of the Commentary. To establish this point, 
Dr. Hill has collected in this volume a large number of 
such parallelisms of opinion, resemblances and meta- 
phors as tend to show a common origin between the 
Commentary and the acknowledged work of St. 
Ephraem. The second and really principal point aimed 
at in the work is to employ the fragments of the Diates- 
seron embodied or cited in St. Ephraem’s Commentary, to 
correct the text of the Diatesseron as we have it in the 
Arabic versions, and to make by this means a closer 
probable approach to the text as issued by Tatian. 
There is reason to believe that a process of as- 
similating the Diatesseron to the text of the Gospels 


Sons. 


as they stand in the Peshitto had already begun 
while St. Ephraem lived, and that his text was 
more or less affected by this tendency. This 


consideration adds all the more interest and importance 
to Dr. Hill’s attempt to combine into a systematic 
whole the portions of the Diatesseron which are cited by 
St. Ephraem in his Commentary on it. The fragments 
are presented in the order in which they occur in the 
Arabic version of the Diatesseron. For the use of stu- 
dents a new scriptural index to St. Ephraem’s works is 
added, It contains a large number of allusions not 


noted before and incorporates those given in Mr. Mor. 
ris’s translation and of the manuscript references of ‘the 
It will be very useful to students, 


late Dean Burgen. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAV- 
ING SERVICE for the current year makes 
a strong impression of the admirable 
equipment of the service, and of the 
great and efficient aid it has rendered on 
our coasts, lakes and rivers. The num- 
ber of vessels in distress and aided is 
1,437. The value of the vessels and 
cargoes amounted to $55,877,875.. The 
number in the crews of these ships, and 
whose life and safety were involved, is 
15,896. REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
oF EpuCATION, For the Year 1893-94. This 
elaborate United States Report lies before 
us intwo great volumes. The first contains 
a mass of matter which is almost bewil- 
dering in variety and unapproachable in 
fulness of statistical information and im- 
portance. After giving the total of pu- 
pils in our public schools as 15,530, 268, it 
proceeds to exhibit the consolidated sta- 
tistics of the State and city common 
schools, and review the situation as to 
the secondary schools. The following 
chapter presents a statistical review of 
Higher Education, and is followed by 
summary reviews of education in Great 
Britain, France, Central Europe, Russia 
and Italy. An exceedingly interesting 
chapter, whose significance lies in what 
it implies as to the drift of recent educa- 
tional theory and practice, is Chapter X 
on ‘*The Psychological Revival.” 
The three following chapters present 
the valuable Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen on the ‘‘ Training of Teachers,”’ 
‘The Correlation of Studies ’’ and on 
‘*City School Systems.’’ Among the 
great amount of other matter in the 
volume we would name one by Com- 
missioner Harris on ‘‘ Educational Val- 
ues’? and another on ‘‘ The Colonial 
Schools,’’ by the Rev. A. D. Mayo. The 
amount of matter contained in this sec- 
ond volume of the annual report is be- 
wildering. It opens with 237 octavo 
pages, closely printed, of Digest of the 
public school legislation of all the States 
inthe Union, and is followed by 149 more 
onthe sanitary legislation of the States 
for the schools, and the general report as 
to education in the several States. The 
reports that follow are too tumerous to 
be mentioned here. Among them we 
note one of great interest on Education 
in Alaska, two chapters on Criminolog- 
icaland Psychological studies. The re- 
port on manual and industrial training is 
full. We note also the statistics of the 
Commercial Schools, private and city 
schools, and special schools, such as 
those for music, the deaf, the feeble- 
minded and reform school. The two vol- 
umes together comprise a collection of 
educational, statistic and other matter 
which is astonishing both in its compen- 
dious fulness and itemized details. 
BioLoGicaAL Lectures, Delivered at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory of Wood's 
Holl in the Summer Session of 1895. (Ginn 
« Co., Boston.) Students of biology will 
find much to interest them in these origi- 
nal studies, particularly in the paper by 
A. E. Dolbear, on the ‘‘ Known Relations 
Between Mind and Matter,” that by S. 
Watasi, on the ‘‘ Physical Basis of Ani- 
mal Phosphorescence,”’ and ‘‘ The Trans- 
formation of Sporophyllary to Vegeta- 
tive Organs,” by George F. Atkinson. 
‘THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE; GENESIS; 

THE Exopus; THE JupGEs. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Richard G. Moulton, Professor of 
English Literature, University of 
Chicago. (The Macmillan Co. 50 
cents per volume.) 

We have given considerable attention 
in our columns to Professor Moulton’s 
attempts to present the English Bible.in 
a literary form. The three volumes 
named above are the latest in his series. 
They do not revise or in any way correct 
the translation nor break up the order of 
the text. The readings are those givenin 
the Revised Version with here and there 
the incorporation of a marginal render- 
ing for the one given in the Revised 
text. The structure of the books is 
brought out by the type employed which 
is chosen to make plain to the reader's 
eye the relations of one part to another. 
The characteristic feature of the edition 
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is the grouping of the matter in each of 
the three books so as to represent the 
order of topics and the combination of 
the Genesis, Exodus and the Judges into 
three parts or Books of the one history, 
the first having for its theme ‘‘ The 
Formation of the Chosen Nation ”’ (in 
two Books on ‘The Beginning of 
Things ” and on ‘‘ The Chosen People as 
a Patriarchal Family’’); ‘‘ The Migration 
of the Chosen Nation to the Land of 
Promise ’’; and ‘* The Chosen Nation in 
its Effortstoward a Secular Government”’ 
(in three Books on ‘‘ The Conquest of 
Canaan,”’ ‘‘ The Succession of Judges ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Establishment of Kings and 
the Rise of the Prophetic Order’’). 


THE ISLAND oF CuBA. A Descriptive ana 
Historical Account of the‘ Great An- 
tille.”” By Andrew Sumners Rowan, 
U.S. A., and sometime member of 
the Intercontinental Railroad Survey, 
and Marathon Montrose Sumners, 
Professor in the Columbian Univer- 
sity. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) 

This is a cool, rational and thorough 
book, based on an adequate study of the 
physical, political, industrial and general 
economic conditions of Cuba and its pop- 
ulation. It has two excellent maps and 

a great variety of comparative tables to 

exhibit every point which can be exhib- 

ited in that way. The authors deal in 
no illusions or rhapsodies. They do not 
hesitate to say that, so far as we are 
concerned, Cuba has been a bad neigh- 
bor, and that Spain is responsible for 
keeping a disorderly house at our doors. 
They limit the interest we have in the 
question to that of having ‘‘a- peaceful, 
well-behaved neighbor, and a fair, hon- 
est customer.” They believe that Cuba in 
the Union would bea less valuable ac- 
quisition than many persons suppose, 
and give reasons for the opinion, princi- 
pal among them being the conclusions of 
our greatest statesmen, who are said to 
have borne themselves toward Cuba and 

Spain ‘‘ with a moderation and long-suf- 

fering patience that is a pattern for men 

and angels,’ but who really cared little 
more for the subject than that Cuba 
should ‘‘ cease to be a nuisance.” 


THe Novets, TALES AND SKETCHES OF 
J. M. Barrie. Published in New 
York by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

This is an edition which will be sure to 
delight the lover of well-made books. In 
form a generous octavo, imprinted with 
clear, open and well-cut type, on the best 
of paper and in the best and most work- 
manlike style of the De Vinne Press, it is 
an edition to be proud of every way. 
‘Tan Maclaren,’’ Crockett and Barrie, to 
say nothing of Stevenson, who stands by 
himself, form a literary group which in 
some ways recall the great days of Scotch 
authorship, and have attracted to them- 
selves and to their country their full 
share of the literary interest of the read- 
ing public. In style and perfection of 
workmanship this edition of Barrie is 
rivaled only by the recent edition of Ste- 
venson. It is illustrated with an excel- 
lent portrait of the author and a number 
of original designs of much merit, repro- 
duced by heliotype process. The edition 
is authorized by Mr. Barrie, who not only 
withdraws his name from every other 
edition of his works, in part or whole, 
published in this country, but complains 
of them and disowns them entirely. 
A Winpow In Torus. By J. M. Barrie. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) This edi- 
tion of Mr. Barrie’s masterpiece differs 
from the ‘ authorized,’’ published by 
the Scribners, in containing some seven- 
ty reproductions of photographs taken ex- 
pressly for the edition by Mr. Clifton John- 
son. They are very well done indeed, 
and introduce a new spice to the Scotch 
flavor of the book. 





A PHRASE BOOK FROM THE POETIC AND 
DRAMATIC WoRKS OF ROBERT BROWN- 
ING. By Marie Ada Molineux, A.M., 
Ph.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $3.00.) 

This work is the outcome of a projected 
concordance of Browning. The many 
difficulties which beset such a work and 
the large expense involved, at last brought 





the volume into the more manageable, 
and perhaps equally useful, form of a 
Phrase Book. Great pains have been 
taken in the selection of the right catch- 
word for each passage, a point of greatly 
increased importance in this case, as each 
passage appears but once and only under 
the one word selected to represent it. 
This may prove too meager or slender a 
clue for the average memory. The se- 
lections are made, however, with good 
judgment and great consideration. There 
are no citations from Browning’s trans- 
lations. The references are to the first 
and second Riverside editions, and tothe 
one-volume complete edition published 
by the same press. An elaborate scheme 
of abbreviations has been contrived for 
the citations and printed in the introduc- 
tory matter. It will repay the Browning 
student to study it carefully. The vol- 
ume contains, also, an index of signifi- 
cant words not elsewhere noted. 


A SToRY OF THE HEAVENLY CAMP-FIRES. 
By One with a New Name. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 

Fhe philosophy of this well written vol- 
ume will find acceptance with many read- 
ers and it will be interesting tothose who 
do not see with the author’s eyes. In the 
broadest sense A Story of the Heavenly 

Camp-Fires is a Christian book, brimming 

with faith in God and setting emphasis 

upon his fatherhood and his love. The 
talks and conversations around the camp- 
fire bear the stamp of old-fashioned reli- 
gious purity and earnestness coupled 
with the latest modern enlightenment. 
Touches of mysticism may here andhere 
hinder rather than help the author’s pur- 
pose, which is to reconcile us to misfor- 
tune, sorrow and worldly distress by 
showing the purpose of God to purify us 
with fire. The comfort of it all is in 
abounding love and the final achievement 
of spiritual serenity and spiritual matur- 
ity. Many of the great thinkers of the 
past, Bunyan, Cromwell, Milton, Dante 
and others, join in the chats about reli- 
gion and the essence of truth and duty. 

Some of the author’s explanations seem 

not very clearand by no means scientific, 

as when he attempts to define the ‘‘ prin- 
ciple of life’ by a fanciful and somewhat 
pantheistical paragraph; but he is some- 

how always engaging and constantly im- 

presses his writing with a fine, clear sin- 

cerity and a deep, pious earnestness. 


On Money. By Anthony W. Thorold, 
D.D., Late Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cents.) 

The keynote of this little book is struck 
in the opening sentence quoted from Sir 
Henry Taylor: ‘‘ There are few things in 
the world of greater importance than 
money. To despise it is an affectation of 
virtue; and to ignore it is a confession of 
folly.’’ In seventy-five pages of clear, 
strong and interesting English the author 
covers the ethics, philosophy and religion 
of the subject, such as the function of 
money, its common abuse by, extrava- 
gance, speculative gambling, hard, self- 
ish, worldly use, etc., on to the exposi- 
tion of the higher relations of money to 
life and its disciplinary influence on char- 
acter Itisa book which puts life into 
a hackneyed subject and brings into 
view the religious elements and principles 
involved in a subject which is too often 
given over to evil. From the same 
author Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish 
another no less important and interesting 
little treatise ON MARRIAGE. By Anthony 





W. Thorold, D.D., Late Lord Bishop of 


Winchester. (50 cents.) A trite subject 
treated in a fresh way, and commonplace 
only because it forms an interest in every 
honest man’s daily life. The subject is 
treated in a happy and genial way, on a 
high plane of wholesome counsel and at- 
tractive didactics. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS ¢0 the Homes of Amer- 
ican Authors. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75.) 

This volume is substantially the charm- 
ing ‘‘ Homes of American Authors,’’ pub- 
lished in 1853, republished now by the 
same house which originally projected it, 
as a second series of their more modern 


Little Journeys, The authors who form 
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the subject of these delightful sketches 
are, alas, all gone, and of the brilliant 
writers who sketched them only two, 
Parke Godwin and Edward Everett Hale, 
survive. The date of original publica- 
tion is given in every case. The volume 
opens with a paper on Emerson by George 
William Curtis, and includes a series of 
twelve of the very greatest of our poets 
and authors by Ameriean writers who, tho 
younger and belonging to the next gen- 
eration, have achieved for themselves a 
scarcely less enduring fame than their 
elders. 
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FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. 
F. Schuyler Mathews. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.) 

Here is a book that cannot be amiss in 
any library; we point it out with confi- 
dence, hoping to have our readers share 
our enjoyment of it. Mr. Mathews knew 
what he wished to do, and went about 
doing it with care and a wise economy of 
words. The result is a descriptive work 
in which a great many of our most inter- 
esting torest trees are sketched in clear 
terms with pen and pencil. From first 
page to last the text is interesting, and 
the leaf figures and other drawings are 
accurate and_ attractive. No person, 
however small his knowledge of natural 
history, need err in identifying trees with 
this book in hand. 


By 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. (Book V. 
Cantos [IX-XI/I.) Edited by Thomas /. 
Wise. 


This Part, XV, of the new and elegant 
edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, is 
now on sale at Macmillan’s ($3.00). It 
contains six full-page illustrations by 
Walter Crane and others smaller. It is 
published in the richest and most artistic 
manner the ‘‘ Ruskin House,”’ by 
George Allen, London, on Arnold’s un- 
bleached, hand-made paper, in an edi- 
tion limited to 1,000 copies, and twenty- 
eight in Japanese vellum. The forth- 
coming Book VI will contain the four 
concluding Parts, XVI-XIX. Part XIX, 
which is to end the work, will consist 
of about eighty pages, with the Editor’s 
Introduction and Notes, in addition to 
the usual amount of illustrative work by 


Mr. Crane 
IMMIGRATION FALLACIES. 
wood, Jr. 
Boston.) 
The importance and merit of this neat- 
ly printed little volume are in the inverse 
ratio of its size. Many of the chapters 
which compose it have been published in 
The Arena and the Overland Monthly. 
Some are new and all seem to have been 
rewritten. The author restates the dan- 
gers of unrestricted immigration to our 
institutions in a cool, temperate and con- 


at 


By John Chet- 


(Arena Publishing Co., 


vincing way. He makessome new points 
which have come out or are coming out 
in the development of our do-nothing pol- 
icy. The work comes from a thoughtful 
man who looks below the surface. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 


EpistLes. By C. R. Henderson, Pro- 
fessor in Chicago University. (Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, 


Philadelphia. 60 cents.) 

This volume is No. VIII in the ‘‘ Bible 
Handbooks for Young People,’’ and is as 
near the ideal standard as it can be rea- 
sonably expected to be. The work is done 
in a clear, consecutive and pithy way, 
without exaggeration and without expan- 
sion. The only trace of its denomina- 

tional source we find in it is the exposi- 
tion of the apostolic theory and practice 
of baptism, and inthis part of the work 
the author steers clear of any objectiona- 
* ble dogmatic statement of the subject by 
limiting himself to a statement of what 
he holds to be the facts in the case. 


A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HIsTOR- 
ICAL PRINCIPLES. Edited by Dr. James 


A. H. Murray and Henry Bradley, 
Hon. M. A. Oxon. (The Macmillan 
Co. 60 cents per number.) 


The two latest numbers of this great 
work contain the partin Vol. III from Dis- 
burdened to Disobservant, by the editor in 
chief, and the part from Fish to Flexuosi, 
by Mr. Bradley. The first of these num- 
bers narrows the gap between the begin- 
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ning of the line on which Mr. Bradley is 
working, and brings fairly within sight 
the solid completion of the work down as 
far as to the end of the letter /. Every 
new number adds just so much more to 
the usable value of the great work. 


HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOL- 
ocy. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

This is Volume VII of the series ed- 
ited by a ‘‘ Committee of the Classical 
Instructors of Harvard University.” 
The publication is supported by a fund 
of six thousand dollars raised by the Har- 
vard class of 1856. The articles in the 
present volume are contributed from the 
former pupils or present associates of 
Prof. G. M. Lane, in commemoration of 
‘*The happy completion of fifty years 
since iie received his first degree in Arts 
from Harvard College.”’ It opens with a 
classic dedication in Latin, and 
posed critical papers, the 
first two of which are appropriately con- 
tributed by Profs. W. W. Goodwin and 
J. B. Greenough. The collection 
interesting one initself, and one that will 
command the attention of scholars. 


is com- 
of seventeen 


is an 


Goop CHEER FOR A YEAR. Selections 
Srom the writings of the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. By W. M.. Jay. (E. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25.) There is noricher 
field for the compiler of such a collection 
as this than the sermons and addresses 
of Bishop Brooks. 
grams of ten words, but has the advan- 
tage of presenting well-rounded thoughts 
and giving the reader something which 
is large and broad and complete enough, 
not only to arrest his attention, but to 
hold it.———A DAILY THOUGHT FOR 
DaiLy ENDEAVOR: A CHRISTIAN YEAR- 
Book OF CoURAGE AND Goop CHEER. 
Compiled by Eleanor Amerman Sutphen 
and Eliza Polhemus Sutphen. (The Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.25.) The selections 
which compose this volume are collected 
from a wide exploration among the writ- 
ers, singers and prophets of the modern 
Church. They havein them the ringing, 
hopeful, marching note which distin- 
guishes the Christianity of the modern 
Church, and start each day of the year 
with a portion of soul food to lighten the 
daily task and to strengthen and brighten 
the hope of Heaven. ———THINGs To LIVE 
For. By J. R. Miller, D.D. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.00.) This new addi- 
tion to the list of Dr. Miller’s books is a 
sermon in many keys onthe one great 
theme of choosing the first things first. 
The author points out in simple but forci- 
ble words the things which are worth 
most in life. In the midst of the busy 
materialism of our times his book will 


It is not made of epi- 


come to many with the force of a revela- 
tion of the imperishable riches which 
cannot escape any one who knows what 
they are and longs for them.———CHOSEN 
oF Gop. &y the Rev. Herbert W. Lathe. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) This 
volume is addressed to professed believ- 
ers. is that 
many believers make little progress after 


Its fundamental position 


conversion, 4nd do so not only because 
they do not preserve their spiritual vital- 
ity of will and motion, but because their 
method is not the best and closes onthem 
the true fountains of spiritual aid in God. 
The author's great point is to reveal the 
sources of strength that lie in God,and to 
point out the path by which the believer 
may reach them.———THE ART OF RISING 
IN THE WorRLD. By Henry Hardwicke. 
(The Useful Knowledge Publishing Co. 
$1.00.) The author of this little hand- 
book has published a similar aid for 
young lawyers, ‘‘ The Art of Winning 
Cases.’’ The present publication is more 
general in its aim, which is to point out 
the means which lie usually within reach 
of self-advancement. [It is written ona 
high, sound basis of ethics, good sense 
and honor. It deals in no illusion and 
speaks plainly. 

THE Monist. A QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE, by the Open Court Publishing Co., 
comes to our table with its Volume VI, a 
handsomely bound large octavo and in- 
troduced with a full table of contents of 
articles and authors. The scholarly and 


critical value of many of these articles is 
THeCritic: A Weekly 





of the highest. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Review of Literature and the Arts, comes 
with the issue of the last six months, 
from January to June, 1896, inclusive, 
bound in the usual form with a tabulated 
alphabetical index. The number is Vol. 
XXV (New Series) or Vol. XXVIII (Old 
Series). ———-From the Seventeenth An- 
nual Report of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey for 1895’-96, Charles D. Wal- 
cott, Director, the Department is publish- 
ing separately several extracts, influenced 
we assume, by their special importance 
for certain distinct industries. Those 
now before us are The Manufacture of 
Coke in 1895; The Production of Petro- 
leum; The Production of Natural Gas, and 
The Production of Manganese, all by Jo- 
seph D. Weeks. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL BY JOHN. By 
Prof. W. W. White. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. socents.) The author of this 
handbook belongs to the Bible Institute, 
Chicago, and has constructed his book on 
the familiar methods employed in that 
school, with a large and ingenious use of 
diagram methods added.———AMERICAN 
CHURCH, SABBATH EVENING ADDRESSES. 
By George James Jones. (Bean,Warters & 
Gaub, Knoxville, Tenn. 50 cents.) A 
series of very telling addresses on the liv- 
ing issues which lie before the living 
Church. The tone of the book is whole- 
some, the author’s position considerate, 
and he is himself a master of the art of 
putting things. He impresses us as be- 
ing as deeply in earnest as he is wide 
awake. TRACINGS; OR, A REFLEC- 
TION OF NATURE. By £. Scott O'Connor. 
(The Century Co. $1.00.) A capital lit- 
tle vest-pocket collection is this of human 
and divine wisdom, selected from the 
words of the wise in all ages, and pub- 
lished in the best style of the De Vinne 
Press. 


A second edition of DEMON PossEs- 
SION AND ALLIED THEMES, by the Rev. 
John L. Nevius, D.D., for forty yearsa 
missionary in China, has just appeared. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) It contains an 
Introducticn by Dr. Ellinwood published 
in the first edition, and is edited, with 
corrections and additions, by Mr. Henry 
W. Rankin, the editor of the first edition, 
who has revised the work, added correc- 
tions in footnotes and a considerable ap- 
pendix. It further notice 
than we have already published in our 
issue for October Ist. 


requires no 


We have at hand Volume VII of THE Ex- 
POSITORY TIMES, Edited by the Rev. James 


Hastings, M.A. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) It contains 
the issue of this valuable, wide-awake 


and scholarly publication for the twelve 
months preceding October 1st. The list 
of contributors is full and of the very 
best. It is crammed from end to end 
with expository matter, valuable to all 
students of the Bible and put in a good 
form for general readers. 


A CONSPIRACY OF THE CARBONARI. By 
Louise Mitibach. Translated by Mary J. 
Safford. Miss Miilbach has found in the 
thread of this story an excellent line on 
which to exhibit the personal power and 
charm of the great Napoleon, and along 
with them some of his most repulsive 
characteristics. The translation appears 
to be welldone. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 


Literary Notes. 


McClure’ s Magazine for November will 
contain the first instalment of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s new Gloucester story. 


.With the October issue the 
Altruistic Review, F. W. 
Clement & Co., publishers, Chicago, has 
changed its title to Zhe Twentieth Cen- 
tury Monthly. 


Pulpit 


-The Macmillam Company will soon 
publish ‘‘ The Castles of England: Their 
Story and Structure,”’ by Sir James Mac- 
kenzie, Bart., fully illustrated with full- 
page plates, plans, etc. 

-““The Story of Bohemia,’’ just 
published in G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ ‘‘ The 
Story of the Nations”’ Series, is by E. E. 
Maurice, who for some years has been a 
resident of Prague. The forty-sixth vol- 





ume of the series will be devoted to ‘‘ The 
Story of Canada,” by the Hon. J. G. 
Bourinot, and the forty-seventh will be 
‘‘ The Story of the Balkan States,” by Mr. 
W. Miller, F.R.G.S. 


-In the city of Jerusalem there are 
eighty publishing establishments, which 
issue, among other matter, three news- 
papers. Nearly all of these presses are 
the property of the monasteries. The 
best work in the city is done by the 
presses of the Roman Catholic convent, 
which issues, particularly, Christian 
prayer books, New Testaments, ascetic 
literature, etc., in the Arabic language. 


-In the November number of Zhe 
Atlantic will appear the first of a series of 
reminiscences covering the last fifty 
years of Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson’s life under the title of ‘‘ Cheerful 
Yesterdays.’’ Colonel Higginson’s days. 
whether past or present, are well worth 
recording; and we know of nowriter who 
can put bettercheer ora more wholesome 
spirit into his story, or can tell it in more 
readable English. 


‘Quotations for Occasions,’’ com- 
piled by Miss Katharine B. Wood, whose 
experience in gathering quotations for 
the Century Dictionary fitted her for the 
work, is published by the Century Com- 
pany. 

“Will guard your person while you take 
your rest 
And watch your safety,” 
quoted from Shakespeare, apropos of bi- 
cycles, illustrates Miss Wood’s aptness 
in this line. 


.Mr. Lang’s new Christmas book 
this year is ‘‘ The Animal Story Book.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) Other an- 
nouncements by the same publishers are 
the life of Dr. Nansen, by W. C. Brégger 
and Nordahl Rolfsen; ‘‘ The Memoirs of 
General Lejeune, 1780-1814,’’ translated 
by Mrs. Arthur Bell; ‘‘ The Girlhood of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd, as told in Let- 
ters of a Hundred Years Ago,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Life of Ford Madox Brown,’’ by Ford 
Madox Hueffer, with reproductions of the 
artist’s pictures for illustration; alsoa 
new tale by the late William Morris, 
‘*The Well at the World’s End,’’ printed 


in old style at the Chiswick Press. Two 
vols., octavo 
....Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


announce that they have made arrange- 
ments for publishing a series of books on 
the practical workings of the functions of 
State and Society in America, under the 
general title of ‘‘ The American Citizen 
Series,’’ edited by Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard University. The vol- 
umes will be: ‘‘ The Financial History of 
the United States,’’ by Davis R. Dewey; 
‘‘American Foreign Policy: Diplomacy 
and International Law,” by John B. 
Moore; ‘‘ History of Political Parties in 
the United States,’’ by Anson D. Morse; 
‘* Elements of Political Economy,” by Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman; ‘‘ Outline of Practi- 
cal Sociology,” by Carroll D. Wright— 
each of these last with special reference 
to American conditions—and ‘‘ Actual 
Government; as Applied Under American 
Conditions,’’ by Albert Bushnell Hart. 


Dates af of the Week. 
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“Quo Vadis.” A Narrative of Rome in the Time 
of Nero. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Author of 
“ With Fire and Sword,” etc. Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 8x53, pp. 541. 
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Giving a novel view of Jameson’s raid, from material placed in the author’s hand 
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copy of the paper sent to a friend can 


be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition 
from beautiful New Plates. Thoroughly 
edited and rearranged with a Biograph- 
ical Sketch and Notes. With Portraits, 
Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and other 
Illustrations, on engraved Title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


Three volumes have already appeared ; the following 
are now ready: 


UNCLE Tom’s CABIN AND THE KEY (2 
vols). 
HOUSEHOLD PAPERS AND STORIES. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin has a oy hical Sketch of Mrs. 
Stowe, an Introductory Paper ir. CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, Mrs, Stowe’s Introduction, [ateee, Lape histor 
of the wonderful story, and a Bibliography of its edi- 
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Letiers of Victor Hugo. 
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fine portrait, $3.00. [The Second Series 
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Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book. 


By THoMAsS BaILey ALDRICH. Artistically 
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antique leather, handsomely stamped. 
16mo, $150. Ladition de Luxe, bound in 
red parchment and gold, forming a re- 
markably beautiful volume. $5.00 we. 


The rubrication and artistic printing and binding of 
this book make it very rich and attractive. 


Talks About Autographs. 


By Dr. GEoRGE BIRKBECK HILL, editor of 
‘* Boswell’s Lite of Johnson.’’ With por- 
traits and facsimiles. Square 8vo, bound 
in antique leather, $3.50; in buckram, 
paper label, $3.50. 

Dr. Hill has opened an exceedingly interesting field 
of literary ex ——. one has produced an unusually 


attractive volume. fty famous persons are embraced 
in his aay oe Stalks, —— the book is brought out in 
style 
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Life and Work in India. 


By RoBEerT STEWART, D.D., MISSIONARY. 


Conditions, Methods, Illustrations. 


‘The best work we know on the subject.”—Jndian 
Evangelical Review, Calcutta, India. 


Single copies, $2.00; postpaid, $2.21; discount to clubs. 


PEARL PUBLISHING CO., 15 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or, 517 West Locust St., Des Moines, Towa. 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 


t@ Giving History on All Topics in the 
Exact Werds of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, as 
it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

a... gives History in the very ieaoee e of its best in- 

reters, and within easy reach of the readers. 
ts system of Ready Reference and Cross Reference is 

new and complete, and shows History in its relations as 
does no other work. 

It also presents History in its Literature, hence in its 
most attractive form, and with its sources clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes make it 
equivalent, practically, to a library of very many 
volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ‘‘ ‘puts the his- 
tory of the world on a single shelf.’’ 

It will answer more cuestions in History, -_ ~ 
thoritatively, with greater excellence of :iterary e 
sion, and with a a economy of time, than any caer 
work in the world 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information 
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Financial. 
Two-Peck Bushels. 


‘*We have about four billions of silver 
money and about four billions of gold 
money inthe world. Suppose we destroy 
one pile and make the other pile do the 
service of both. What isthe result? The 
demand for money remains the same and 
the supply of money is cut in two. The 
result must be that the value of each dol- 
lar will rise. When wheat raised in 
value, a bushel of wheat brought more 
money; when money raised in value a 
dollar in money buys more wheat. What 
is the second result? The people who 
own the money or who own contracts 
payable in dollars profit by the rise and 
they are very glad ofthe rise.”” (Speech 
of Mr. Bryan at Minneapolis, October 
12th.) 

This statement of the money problem 
is so grossly untrue that the author of 
it must be either an 
demagog. 

By way of illustrating his position 
Mr. Bryan had just asked his audience 
if the world’s supply of wheat were put 
in two piles and one pile were destroyed, 
would not the other pile increase in 
value. Then follows the application to 
silver as set forth in the above para- 
graph. Noone need bea financier to 
see that the two supposed cases have 
no relation to each other. Wheat is 
consumed and—given a stated de- 
mand — every limitation of the 
supply must raise the price;  ex- 
actly what we see going on at this 
moment. But money is not consumed ; 
it is used over and over again; for its 
most important function is to measure 
the values of the commodities which 
we really exchange for one another. 
The laboring man really exchanges one 
day’s work for (say) a barrel of flour; 
he receives (let us suppose) $3 in money, 
and buys the flour with it; but the 
money in gold, or based on gold, is 
used for convenience; what he really 
works for and earns is the barrel of 


ignoramus or a 


‘flour, and the same $3 may serve to buy 


many other barrels for other men. 

Hence it follows that the volume of 
business and the volume of currency 
have no known relation to each other. 
We must have money, of course; but 
how much there ought to be can be as- 
certained only by experience. It can- 
not be definitely told by any figuring 
per capita. Now all the evidence goes 
to show that.we have money enough 
for all ordinary purposes. We have 
more currency, both in the aggregate 
and per head, than we had twenty years 
ago. Hence the supposition of Mr. 
Bryan that half the volume of money 
was destroyed in 1873 is the very re- 
verse of the fact. 


an = = 
Amount of 
money in actual Amount 
YEARS circulation. per head. 
a eee $435,400,000 $13 85 
IS] Zcccvccccccsce y+ 751,900,000 18 04 
SOG ssedcccincss 1,509,700,000 21 10 


Not only is this so, but we had in 1873 
less than $40,000,000 of silver, all coin- 
age included; now we have over $400, - 
000,000. In view of such facts—open 
to anybody who will look into public 


- documents—how can a man claim that 


half the volume of our money was de- 
stroyed in 1873 when we have twice as 
much in actual circulation and ten times 
as much silver? 

Perhaps the absurdity of Mr. Bryan’s 
line of reasoning may be moreclearlyseen 
by an illustration. Let us say that our 
crop of wheat is 400,000,000 bushels; 
now let us suppose that some one should 
claim that our farmers were being 
ruined by the lack of bushel baskets to 
measure the wheat and demand that we 
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should have 400,000,000 baskets, one 
to each bushel, or otherwise we should 
not have enough; and suppose further 
that the same man should insist on cut- 
ting down each existing basket one-half 
(and so doubling the number of baskets) 
and calling each half a full bushel—what 
would we think of that man? And yet 
much of the argument for free silver is 
no better founded. 

Inthe first place we do not need a 
dollar in money for every dollar’s worth 
of property any more than we need 
400,000,000 baskets to measure the 
wheat crop. It used to be a joke for 
a number of men, each owing a dollar, 
to stand in a circle and pass a dollar 
bill from one to the other, canceling 
all those debts and returning the same 
dollar bill to the original holder. Per- 
haps we do need more baskets (we may 
need more money, tho the evidence 
does not point that way now), but if so 
we want those additional baskets to be 
up to the full bushel standard. In the 
same way if we areto have more money 
we want 1oo-cent dollars, not half-dol- 
lars; and we can just as well have four- 
peck bushels and too-cent dollars 
but half these amounts. More money 
can just as well be issued on the gold 
standard as on silver, and be a 
deal more satisfactory. 

Let no one be deceived. The issue is 
not the quantity of money, that is not 
the question; it is the standard of that 
money. If and when necessary Con- 
gress can arrange for the issue of more 
currency based on gold; 
we do not want 
cent dollars. 


as 


great 


but meanwhile 
2-peck bushels or 50- 


Monetary Affairs. 


WITH the continued large receipts of 
gold and increasing shipments from 
abroad, which to date have amounted 
to about $60,500,000, there has been a 
further important gain in confidence in 
financial circles. The chief drawback 
is still the stringency of some descrip- 
tions of loans on securities; but this 
is to be explained in every case by the 
determination of the banks to discour- 
age speculation as much as possible un- 
til afterelection. Money is being given 
to general business in a fairly liberal 
way; but in Wall Street the situation is 
somewhat strained. The unwillingness 
of the banks to lend freely while their 
surplus reserve is about $15,000,000 is 
generally explained as due to extreme 
conservatism; but it is believed in many 
usually well-informed circles that the 
policy has in some way been directed by 
the managers of the present political 
campaign in behalf of a sound cur- 
rency, as calculated to reduce the dan- 
ger of overconfidence in the result of 
the election. The foreign exchange 
market continued in about the condi- 
tion last described in these columns, 
If any change was to be discerned it 
was ina larger offering of commercial 
bills against sxipments of both grain 
and provisions, tho the _ favorable 
monthly report of foreign commerce 
may have exerted an important moral 
influence. The September figures are 
remarkable. In the first place, the 
showing as to imports of foreign mer- 
chandise indicates a continued restric- 
tion of purchases by this country, the 
amount for the month being $50,825,- 
705, a decrease of $14,479,615 as com- 
pared with the same month last year. 
For nine months imports have decreased 
$78,984,985. In respect to exports to 
foreign countries the month of Septem- 
ber makes the best showing on record. 
Including silver the value of the month’s 
exports was $90,977,846, or $40,152,141 
in excess of imports. The increase 
from last year in exports exclusive of 
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silver was 45%. For nine months ex- 
ports have been $698,015,790, an in- 
crease of $109,404,378 over the first 
three quarters of the year1895. This 
is probably as good a record as this 
country has ever made, and is to be ex- 
plained on the score of our bountiful 
grain crops and the shortage abroad. 
In view of recent financial developments 
here, it is painful to contemplate what 
conditions would have obtained had 
circumstances been different. A pre- 
mium on gold has been quoted for 
some days past; but this has not created 
any apprehension in the financial mar- 
kets. It has been caused by purchases 
of gold by country banks and others 
that desire to hold it until after election 
as a safeguard. The premium has as- 
sisted the importation of gold; for the 
premium has been offered both for 
specie on the spot and for foreign gold 
to arrive, the latter being sold under 
‘‘calls,’’ running to the end of Novem- 
ber in most cases. Money has loaned 
on call at from 3 to 12%, averaging 
about 6%; and on time at from 6 to 9%, 
tho such business has been small. 
Commercial paper has sold in small lots 
at 7@8%%, but merchants have not 
been pressing their notes on the market 
largely, 


Stock market movements were unin- 
teresting, because the dealings were 
very light. Commission houses had 
few orders, and the market was gener- 
ally in control of the room traders. 
As the latter expressed it, it was any- 
body’s market fora point or two either 
way. The Grangers and the industrial 
stocks were the only active features of 
the market. One item of good news 
has reached the market which prices 
have not reflected—that rates on West- 
ern grain traffic are soon to be advanced 
by the railroads. The advance proposed 
is to gointo effect November 2d and will 
mean a great deal to Chicago and to all 
the great Eastern trunk line railways. 
The advance was agreed upon recently by 
the executive officers of the roads, and 
‘is to apply from Kansas and Nebraska 
points to Chicago, the Mississippi River, 
St. Louis, New Orleans and Galveston. 
The advance is not to be to the original 
tariffs obtaining on this business, but to 
the basis of last July. It is believed 
that the changes will be of material as- 
sistance to the roads in turning the 
grain movement again chiefly to the 
North Atlantic seaboard, instead of to 
the Gulf ports and the Southern cities. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 17 at. 10. Increase. 
Loans shenekh eee $456, 139,2 = “eee 
Nk ae cukts 59,136,400 58,450,400 686,00 
leoat tenders.... 66,198,500 7 TL 7i0, 000 *5, 571, 50 
Deposits ......... 453,695,200 458,484. B00 *4,789,600 
Circulation ...... 20,521,100 20, 295, 800 225,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








DORNER. ccccowrnne $59,136,400 $58,450,400 $686,006 
Legal tenders.... 66,198,500 _ ie 70,000 *5,571,500 
Total reserve.. $125,334,900 $190,220,400 * $4,885,500 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 113,423,800 114,621,200 = *1, 197,400 
Surpl’sres’rve. $11,911,100 $15,599,200 *$3,688,100 





* Deerease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


Ook. AA, IONS BRINGS, 6. 6.6 nvctecsecscsccccscsd $15,380,125 
Oct. Wth, 1894—Surplus....... 62, 518.675 





Oct, 22d, 1892—Surplus.......... 
Oct. 24th, 1891—Surplus 


Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 


Clearings week ending Oct. 17th........... - 2,569,193 70 
Clearings week ending Oct. 1Cth.. » 59,935,113 ll 
Balances week ending Oct. 17th. -. 32,837,664 2 

Balances week ending Oct. 10th. ........... g 7 36 






FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 
ped oa. 


Sight 
Cables » 







umentary for paymen 
Commercial: IODK,.-eceeeceee 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 


follows: 
Bid. Asked 


es 
Currency 68, 1897 
Currency 6s, bog 
Currency 6s, 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, ener 
with their latest sales: 





























































Sales Bid. Asked, 
169 165 170 
291 205 wees 
ay ieaawhiavins 238 210 230 
coe and ~ ah ers’ 139 120 140 
Central National.. 135 120 135 
Chase National...... 225 “see anus 
ot 300 230 3085 
4,105 4,000 4,500 
462 500 70 
125 120 120 
185 1%5 once 
Jomm 1% 195 200 
Continental. . 135 130 136 
Corn Exchange.. se | 275 290 
SDE in65.60 000000 00%se0e0 136 120 onus 
Eleventh Ward baneesaenswannes 25 aco 
Siciebepereuere 235 20 
y Firth Avenue.. 3,025 2,700 
First National....... einiaes an 
First National of 8. I 13 100 
Fourteenth Street 170 soos 
Fourth National.. 169 sew 
DOR ssvescsene 85 ‘ibis 90 
Gallatin National. 300 290 E 
Garfield National. 140 wane osee 
German American............ 107 105 eke 
German Exchange 360 sane 360 
Germania. 400 350 ose 
Greenwich.. 17546 165 ones 
Hanover.. 811 310 320 
Hide and Leather. 88 cake % 
Hudson River... .........-2+++ 150 155 one 
~ 539 515 535 
140 150 
eather Manufacturers’. “sas 170 
laneoks National.. TO esse 
ttan 00 esas 
M 200 ious 
180 200 
hanics’ and Traders’ 115 110 120 
Mercantile 169 180 
Merchants’ 130 136 
M 110 eee 
ll, eae 400 eee 
M 100 wii 
Nassau.......... Re 150 
Ne 190 205 
f 24) 220 
~« 610 aa 
New York Nat. Kxchange.... 100 suas eee 
New York Produce Ex....... 120 114 wink 
GC Cikenakivetboeetsenessss 112 108 112 
Nineteenth Ward............. 13 cone okt 
North America..............0. 130 137 135 
PE bitbebkseneakstecwssane 192 ones 195 
»acific 187 en sees 
Park. 251 ane 200 
People’s 249 230 ohn 
Phenix. 101 100 105 
Republic. 148% 135 150 
Seaboard Nationai.. 173 170 174 
Second National........ 350 425 ive 
Seventh National....... 113% i0v 
Shoe and Leather............. 7 90 97 
ee 315 eves 
Southern National.. 1116 wee 
State of New — 108 105 ones 
Third National. . 108 100 104 
Tradesmen’s. 90 esas 84 
Twelfth Ward.. 13 130 150 
Sistennssneecesoces 200 onan aiae 
Tnion 8 Saebkuabecenpil 195 eae 205 
Tnited ates ee. 205 135 esse 
Western Nation il4 120 
Nir a GR Rete 25 “oe 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.The President of the Johnson 
Steel Company denies in the most em- 
phatic manner that the property of the 
company at Lorain, O., has been sold 
to the Rockefeller interest, or that any 
negotiations have been entered into 
looking to that end. 


..--A railway is now under con- 
struction from Bangkok to Khorat 
which will be the only railway in Siam 
with the exception of a short, narrow- 
gauge line to Paknam. It is believed 
that this will be the first of a number of 
lines which will be built to reach the 
most distant portions of the kingdom, 
and it is expected that the result will be 
a vast increase in the present revenues 
of Siam. 


.... The full reports of the Chemical 
and New York County National Banks 
are published this week, and a summary 





We have been at much pains to “ye a 
reliable list of bonds and _stoc from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 

CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 

BANKERS, No.5? WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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of their more important items is pre- 
sented herewith: 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources.......... eeaess + +e++++ $33,073,730 
Capita! stock...... sekgeeeckssasus 300,000 
SUFPIUS......06.06000 Knee se oe we «+++ 6,000,000 
Undivided profits..............-- 1,434,929 
Deposits....... Saba wickbenessceaw en SNnaee 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
RROSOMITES .:..0..0000005000 sevseatens MTIRIOSO 
RN GUE. «3c <sis00v0ensccewsese 200,000 
ENS sous > 4ubae055s0N' 64050 Siem 40,000 
Undivided profits................- 387,989 
DDEDIIG ...csssscnecsccctscencesens SNTIONS 





Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers: in Investment Securities, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - - $606,600 
EN ccc a cpueoetechetassosoures sobeue $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 

TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS, 








Rost OF THE CONDITION OF THE CHEM- 
ICAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York 


in the State of New York, at the close ofl business Oc- 
RESOURCES. 


tober 6th, 1896. 





























Due from National banks.... $1,193,285 95 
Due from State - 
vate banks, and bankers.. 618,810 37 
Checks and other cash 
Pi inccsrseernstscsseivdenses 255,712 69 
Exchanges for Clearing 
SD svcscucsnbesessnceesess 1,248,776 O1 
Bills of other National banks. 21,000 00 
a currency 9,660 00 
cia cinesenetes 8,200,203 39 
Le val-tender notes. . 3,559,263 00 
Collector of — 31,563 12 
Due from U. Treasurer. 24,000 00 
_—_—_ 10, 162.274 58 274 53 
ES cswunkvaiererisvche her eneisbetebiene $33,073,730 02 02 
$300,000 00 
6,000,000 00 
- 1,434,929 11 
10,874 00 
— to National banks........ $3,595, 301 18 
Due to State banks, privat 
banks and bankers.......... 1,812,311 86 
Dividends unpaid ee 550 00 
Individual deposits............ 19,369,764 21 
Demand certificates of de- 
ie ascrdesentssesessebebeens 91,015 74 
Certified checks 7,446 86 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 50,537 06 
——— %,327,926 91 
0 $33,073,730 02 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &8.: 

I, WILLIAM 3. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier f the Chemi- 
at National Bank of New York, do solemn! y Swear that 
the above statement is true, and that the schedules on 
back of the report fully and correctly represent the true 
state of the several matters therein contained to the 
best of my anowtedee and belief. 

YM. J. 4 gy Tig ww 
Sworn to and subscribed —_ me this 13th day of 

October, 1896. w’p P. Brows, Notary. 
Correct—Attest : 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, ) 

FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 


Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET, J 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NEW 

YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York City, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, October 6th, 1896: 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............-..ss000++ $1,499,565 24 
Ove ts, nd > 99 42 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc...............-..00. 1,085,885 82 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 54,102 14 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
SERS Et i ie 123,915 98 
Checks and other cash items. 11,785 64 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 137,951 93 
Notes of other National banks.............. 26,155 00 
a paper currency, nickels and ose 
aan money reserve in pam, viz.: 
REM So Sprenatares ee $456,556 00 
Legal-tender 108,861 00 
U. v certificates 9 deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 200,000 00 
a 760,417 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer _ 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............... 250 
DD necccvcesccnctncorecceessceeseconcees $3,770,996 34 
LIABILITIES 
pa ital ose PG cisspaweesebssesioscess $200,000 00 
can und. gone ton bessceabascgse i toosens 40,000 Uv 
ivided pro ts, | ess expenses and taxes 
bpeene in witemticamernncrtcotiltinaead 987,988 82 
wetienai bank actes outstanding beshuseseu 45,000 00 
— to State banks an 
beeen eenccoosnseboseseeeses $11,191 19 
Dividends SC 12 
Individual deposits subject 
a —| ee 2,998,259 65 
mand certificates of de- 
POBIE.....coccccccccccccccvccs 37,691 71 
Certified checks.............. 42,995 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
i ss<caccetkoscvecbesetanses 7,689 53 
8,097,947 52 
eT Ee a a rgd % 


I, F. M. ‘BREESE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, solemnly swéar that the above statement 
is true to. the best of my know and belief. 

E, Cashier. 


REES 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of 
October. 1896. 


Lewis L. 
= Notary Public, City a Co., N. ¥. 
rrect—Attest : 
- FRANCIS -L. LELAND, 


Heyes 


{ Directors. 
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....The crop of apples this year 
throughout the Northern and Eastern 
States has been very large and of ex- 
cellent quality. Owing to a short crop 
abroad the shipments from this coun- 
try have been unprecedentedly large. 
The exports of American and Cana- 
dian apples up to this time have been 
about 650,000 barrels, as against about 
35,000 up tothe same time last year. 
American apples are deservedly popular 
in Europe, and some of the best ship- 
pers take great pains in picking their 
fruit and wrapping it in papers as 
oranges and lemons are wrapped. 


.... The stockholders of the new 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 
have selected the following Board of 
Directors: Edward D. Adams, Charles 
H. Coster, John D. Rockefeller, Samuel 
Spencer, James Stillman, Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., D. Willis James, Francis 
Lynde Stetson, Eben B. Thomas, Rob- 
ert Bacon, Edwin W. Winter, Dumont 
Clarke, Brayton Ives, Walter G. Oak- 
man and Robert M. Gallaway. Mr. 
Adams will be the chairman of the 
board. It will be noticed that this 
Board of Directors is an unusually 
strong one and embraces elements 
which should make for success. 


.... The annual report of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company for the year 
ending June 30th, shows the num- 
ber of miles in operation to be 3,127. 
The gross receipts from traffic were 
$22,002,842. Sale of lands and income 
from investments, $1,918,464. Opera- 
tion and taxes amounted to $14,962,276. 
Dividends were paid to the amount of 
$2,562,500. The balance remaining to 
surplus dividend fund amounted to 
$920,911. The directors congratulate 
the proprietors upon the continued evi- 
dence of capacity of their property to 
earn increased revenues in times of such 
general depression. 


.... Great distress is expected through- 
out a large portion of India as a result 
of the drouth and consequent rise ia 
the price of wheat. Advices from San 
Francisco state that one steamer, wheat 
laden, has already sailed for Calcutta, 
and that there are four more steamers 
with Calcutta option sold to English 
houses, and that there are inguiries for 
more. The probabilities are that there 
will be very large exports of wheat from 
San Francisco to India ports. When 
it is considered that the exports of 
wheat from India in 1892 were 30,000,- 
ooo cwt., and that her production in 
1894 was 237,875,000 bushels, it can be 
readily understood that a drouth and 
a need of importations from this coun- 
try is one of the fundamental causes of 
the rapid rise in wheat in the United 
States. 

.... The Government of Newfound- 
land is at present engaged in building 
two railroads. They will rum from St. 
John’s to a point north on the Bay of 
Exploits and across the island-to Port 
Au Basques on the west coast. As is 
well known the interior of Newfound- 
land is at the present time practically 
an unknown land. The scenery of the 
interior is very wild and beautiful, and 
the country abounds in large game and 
isa paradise for sportsmen. The new 
railroads will open this country, and 
will also bring the capital into direct 
communication with the settlements 
on the west coast. They will also place 
St. John’s within eight hours of Cape 
Breton. At present St. John’s nearest 
communication with Halifax has been 
by boat fifty hours distant. The busi- 
ness affairs of Newfoundland have a 
very much improved outlook. The 
breaking up of the large English and 
French houses, by their failure two or 





three years ago, has placed the business 
formerly done by them in the hands ofa 
considerable number of small traders. 
The adoption of a cash system of doing 
business is also a great improvement 
over the old methods. 


... The Washington correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce gives some 
very striking and interesting facts re- 
garding the sugar supply of the United 
States during the present year. The 
most singular fact is that during the 
months of July and August absolutely 
no sugar was received from the Island 
of Cuba, and her total exports to the 
United States for the eight months end- 
ing with August were only 369,426,003 
pounds as compared with exports for 
the same months last year of 1,582. 462,- 
143 pounds. Our total importation for 
the eight months increased from 2,- 
689,523,058 pounds in 1895 to 2,904,- 
789,677 in 1896. Germany has very 
largely increased her exports of sugar 
to this country, their value in 1895 be- 
ing $2,970,342 and $13,252,491 in 1896. 
The strongest competitors with Cuba 
are the West Indies, the East Indies and 
Africa. The following table exhibits the 
sources and value of the sugar supply of 
the United States, for sugar under num- 
ber 16 Dutch standard, for August, 


1896, and for the eight months ending 
with August 1895 and 1896: 





Augus:. -—Eight Months—, 

CounTRIES. 1896. 1895. 1896. 
United Kingdom.... $22,507. $115,208 $761,711 
Austria-Hungary.... 167,529 74,918 1,034,455 
MgiuM..ccccccccces 56,850 292,119 1,820,361 
Eacccecccenes 1,974,028 2,970,342 13,252,491 
DE icccctsecs  sevees 75,052 154,104 
Other Europe.......  eeeeee 345 489,532 
Brit. North America 8,715 4939550 65,853 
Central America.... .....- GOS.  ceevee 
DECRIEO. <.ccccccccece 381 31,037 76,599 
Brit. West Indies.... 674,860 2,569,973 5,014,835 
UDA. .ssseescerereee — seveee 30,245,194 9,204,180 
Other West Indies.. 859,860 2,456,251 8,099,409 
DMbaskceusetesess  <soncee 1,890,022 3,243,280 
Other S. America... 102,166 1,483,476 2,801,052 
INA... eeeeeeee eee 38 6,890 749° 
East Indies......... 737,376 1,046,626 6,268,257 
Hawaiian Islands... 1,172,769 6,517,066 11,801,178 
Philippine Islands... 198,950 715,582 1,647,084 

Other Asia and 

Oe ee 35 13,728 727,924 
Pnbcs400008ee0 79,726 410,755 3,073,410 
Other countries..... «+... 33,762 14 
Total............$6,055,790 $51,449,119 $69,543,219 


DIVIDENDS. 
The New York Security and Trust 
Company have declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5%, payable Nov. 2d. 





IVE (5) PER 
tock of the ——¢ paya- 
at the 


closing of the transfer books on Oct. 15th. 
Oct. 7th, 1896. A. M. HYATT, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 


Boston, September 23d, 1896. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on 
Thursday, October 15th, 1896, to stockholders of record 
at the close of busi on Wed day, September 30th, 
1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from October 1st, 
to October 14th, 1896, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


~ Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL business, as measured by 
all the recognized standards, is still of 
disappointing volume; but there is a 
confident undertone which seems to be- 
come more pronounced as the struggle 
for national honor at the polls draws 
near. Bank clearings at the leading 
cities of the country show decreases of 
from 5 to 20% from last year. Liabili- 
ties of firms failing are about 22% larger 
than a year ago, while the number of 
failures increase about 30%. Railroad 
earnings are not encouraging, in spite 
of the enormous wheat movement. For 
the first week of October the average 
decrease in gross earnings was nearly 
4%, and in the fourth week of September 
only has there recently been an in- 
crease. Chicago east-bound tonnage on 
the trunk lines is small, as is also west- 
bound traffic. One of the best features 
of the situation is the advance of 5% 
cents in the week in the price of wheat, 
while corn has risen 2% cents. West- 











ern receipts were lighter, but export 





purchases continued large. 


The ex- 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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TIME TELLS THE STORY. 





SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 
DURING A LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 


made in the cheapest manner. 


The buyer of the cheap machine soon 


pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 


nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 


to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. 


The 


accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 


constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. 


Singer Machines 


are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 


stores. 


a worthy pride. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 


maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 





The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


oe"? SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” em 





ports of wheat in 
9,649,252 bushels, against 5,006,877 in 
1895. Of this total San Francisco 
shipped 2,413,929 bushels, against 861,- 
802in 1895. Thetotal of wheat exports 
for nine months is 50,774,876 bushels, 
against 47,954,533 in 1895; while ex- 
ports of corn have been 88,009,380 
bushels, against 35,680,602 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. In Sep- 
tember the corn shipments were 12,- 
930,291 bushels, against 5,569,424 in 
1895. These are figures which may 
mean great revival of industry in this 
country, if the election does not bring 
disappointment. Many branches of 
trade are now awaiting the incentive of 
easier money. MHoarded funds are ex- 
pected to be released in large amounts 
next month. The boot and shoe trade 
is hindered by speculation in hides and 
leather, and much the same condition 
obtains in the woolen manufacture. 
The metal markets are all heavy and 
unsettled. 





READING NOTICES. 
Tue Richland Buggy Co., of Mansfield, O., will 


send a free illustrated catalogue of beautiful car- 
riages to any address. 





Jboenold 
Constable Kh 0. 


Children’s Wear. 


FALL STYLES. 
Velvet Walking Coats, 
Lamb’ s-wool Coats, 
Hand-made Dresses, 
Children’s Reefers, 
School Frocks, Jackets, Capes. 


INFANTS’ WEAR. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 





SITUATION WANTED. 


A 
Italian and ene. seeks 


welkbred and good reterences. Write to CHARLES 
DUBBO Mufberty Se. care of J, BOTTInt, 








September were | 





THE CALIGRAPH TYPEWRITER. 

Or typewriters there is no end, from the vest- 
pocket edition and the numberless other cheap 
machines, all productive in the unregenerate 
man of more or less immorality, up to a ma- 
chine like the Caligraph, combining all of those 
features, which make a perfect typewriter. If a 
typewriter gets out of order itis one of the most 
exasperating things in the world, as the ordinary in- 
dividual seems to be perfectly helpless to repair 
it, and it has to be sent to a shop for repairs. Here- 
in the Caligraph is superior, for it is an easy 
machine to care for, it does not readily get out of 
order, things don’t break, it stays in perfect align- 
ment, it has great speed, and is a marvel for mani- 
folding. The Caligraph seems to be able to doin 
the very best possible way anything and everything 
that a reasonable man expects a good typewriter to 
do. Since the Caligraph was first brought out a 
number of very important improvements have been 
made, all tending, of course, to make a more perfect 
machine. A very large number of clergymen nowa- 
days compose their sermons and write them out on 
the Caligraph at the same time. After a very 
short experience they find that this is just as easy to 
do as by the old method of long-hand writing, and 
the result is eminently satisfactory, particularly 
when, as sometimes happens, the minister’s caligra- 
phy is of the Dean Stanley variety. The 
Caligrap, is within the reach of every person who 
has use for a typewriting machine. The manufac- 
turers of this justly celebrated typewriter, the Amer- 
ican Writing Machine Company, of 237 Broadway, 
New York, will take pleasure in sending illustrat- 
ed catalogues and other information to any address. 


Tue Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, of 27 Cham- 
bers Street, New York, manutacture the . ew 
Triumph Meat Chopper, the result of many years’ 
experience in manufacturing; and it is believed that 
the present result is as nearly a perfect machine for 
the purpose designed as it is possible to make. The 
company willtake great pleasure in sending their 
Triumph Receipt Book to any address, and it is val- 
uable from the fact that it contains a great many 
receipts which can be used in every family in the 
country. It should certainly be in the hands of 
every housekeeper. 


Messrs. James McCutcueon & Co., of ** The Linen 
Store’ of 14 West Twenty-third Street, have placed 
us under obligations to them by sending us a copy 
of their illustrated descriptive price list. If there is 
any one thing connected with housekeeping which 
a woman glories in more than another it is in her 
hou:ehold linen. With the prices which are pre- 
vailing, as shown by this illustrated catalogue, beau- 
tiful linen for all purposes is within the reach of 
persons of moderate means. The designs as shown 
are of the most elegant description, while, of course, 
the plainer varieties are kept in stock in great pro- 
fusion. Any taste can be abundantly supplied. 
Messrs. James McCutcheon & Co. carry Bree 2 the 
largest line of linen goods of any establishment in 
this amy and it includes many lines of accessory 
goods, such as comfortables, down pillows, quilts, 
momie goods, silk flosses, linen threads, embroidery 
cottons, etc., for fancy work, washable dress fabrics 
etc, The house was established in 1855, and has a repu- 
tation throughout the country of being not only the 
most extensive linen store in the United States, but 
thoroughly reliable in every way. 


THE ABUSE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


A FAMILY of our acquaintance, while in the coun- 
try, sent a servant to a village store to purchase 
oxide of zinc. The clerk said they had no oxide of 
zinc but they did have oxalic acid. This little in- 
cident, which happily did not have a fatal termina- 
tion, illustrates very well the course adopted by 
grocers and ny <r If a person asks for 
some particular kind of baking powder, or other 
article of daily consumption, they are quite likely to 
be told that the grocer has none of that, but some- 
thing else that is equally as good. Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish has, within a few years, come into 
public notice and public acceptance as well, an 
article for which no other can well be substituted, 
but for which the ordinary grocer, if he does not 
have it in stock, will try to persuade the purchaser 
to take ones else in its place. Any one who 
has used Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish would not 


for one moment think of taking pan evens in its 
’ up-to-date 
best customers, 


place. It fills the bill complete 
grocers keep it in stock to suit 
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THE 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 2Oth to Zist St., N. Y. 
A CONTENTED THRONG OF PEOPLE 


Surge in and out of our doors all day long. It has been a 

well-satisfied throng for many years now—-years that have 

won for this store its well-earned popularity. There are 

always rare bargains to be found in the various depart- 

ments. These are some that we believe will interest you: 

These Exceptional Values 
IN 


Ladies’ Jackets. 


Ladies’ Jackets of Genuine Persian Cloth and 
English Kersey, Franklin fronts, latest shapes, 
lined with silk and worth 15.00, 


(1.75. 


Jackets of Rough Wool Cheviot, velvet collars, 


loose fronts, 
6.75. 
Ladies’ Capes 


of Genuine Persian Cloth or English Kersey 
lined throughout with silk and trimmed with furs, 


6.95. 
Ladies’ Dress Skirts 


OF 
' Mirror Moire Silk, 


full sweep, lined, and velveteen trimmed, worth 


— i175. 
1,000 Silk Waists, 





We Are Offering in Our 


Trimmed [lillinery Dept. 
The Choicest Styles of 
Autumn and Winter Millinery 
At Very Attractive Prices. 


Special attention is directed to our exquisite assort- 
ment of 


Imported Hats 


For Carriage and Evening Wear. 
Children’s Trimmed Hats a Specialty. 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Untrimmed Hats 


In all the leading shapes at popular prices. 
Three Great Bargains in 


Dress Goods. 


42-in. All-Wool Imported Bourette Tufted 


Cheviots, in navy, myrtle, brown, garnet, and ca- 
det; also Tweed Mixtures in a great variety of 


styles, 
39c. 
Regular Price 65c. 


42-in. All-Wool French Boucles, two-tone ef- 
fects, black and navy, black and myrtle, black and 
varnet, and other shades; also 40-in. All-Wool 
acquard Novelties in the latest color combinations, 


55c. 


Regular Value 89c. 


44-in. All-Wool Iluminated Diagonal Chev- ; 
jots, never sold heretofore for less than 1.00, in Shirt Waists and Dress effects, at 


69c. Extremely Low Prices. 


“Gold Standard” Bicycles 


FOR MEN AND WOTSIEN. 


44.00. 
_ CHRISTMAS IS COMING, 


and you’ll soon begin to think of securing a suitable 
gift for some one. 


WHY NOT A BICYCLE? 


The right kind of a bicycle—the kind we'll sell you for $44.00. A more appropriate and practical gift you 
could not give. Don’t wait until the store is crowded with a throng of pushing, jostling Christmas shop- 
pers, but buy now, when you have time to make a proper selection, and then lay it away. 

if you haven't $44.00 to spend, but would like to buy a reliable wheel for a small amount, we’ll sell you 
a man’s Bicycle, not quite so good as the Gold Standard, but nevertheless a high-grade wheel, for 


$24.00. 





All Paid Purchases delivered free to any point within 100 miles of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 





+e 


DANN 


— a - 
YOUR BREAKFAST 


10 CENTS IN TEN M 


Remember, to protect the public and 
ourselves, we have adopted a new distin- . 
guishing feature in the shape of a Broad 
Red Band, encircling the entire package, 
which is a registered trade mark. Insist 
upon the Broad Red Band package, and you will 
always get Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish, — best in 
the world. J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 

All Grocers. Se. 184 West St., New York City. 
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Insurance. 


The Bicycle and Insurance. 


SUNDRY topics involving the relation- 
ship of insurance to the all-compelling 
wheel can be grouped in a single article. 

The burning of the Boston branch of 
the Pope Mfg. Co., some months ago, 
provoked some comments by the ad- 
justment of the loss. On one hand, 
on the assumption that only cost of 
production and not profits was covered, 
some journals seized on the assumed 
discoveries about the cost of produc- 
tion and indignantly broke out against 
the enormous profits, as tho the Pope 
Company had not a clear right, never 
having made or being bound to make, 
any statement about the ratio of profit, 
to sell bicycles for any price the public 
would pay. On the other hand, the 
underwriters concerned seemed to con- 
sider the damages awarded too high 
and were somewhat disturbed because 
the adjusters would not disclose the 
figuring by which they made their es- 
timate of value. If ‘‘strictly high- 
grade” bicycles cost only a hundred 
cents to make, it would be perfect- 
ly legitimate to sell them for a hun- 
dred dollars, if possible. Any ex- 
cess of profit will speedily be attended 
to by competition, and that competition 
has run into the usual excess is shown 
by the failures during the last few 
months. In view of this excess and of 
the unsettled condition of the trade, 
the severest condemnation is deserved 
by such a policy clause as this: 

‘In the adjustment of any loss under 
this policy the value of all bicycles shall 
be considered the retail catalog price 
less 40 per cent., and parts of bicycles 
and bicycle sundries supplied by the 
Blank Company 25 per cent. less than the 
price at which they are invoiced to the 
branch hereby insured.” 


A $75 wheel of a good make has been 
advertised and sold at retail here for 
$44.50 for several months, and has 
been offered for $39; the makers have 
been in difficulty and have now failed. 
Would it not have been a profit tothem 
to close out at the price of $45? and 
there are many makes, very easy to 
catalog at $100, which are retailed at 
$30 to $50, and would be a mine to close 
out at $60. Such a policy clause as 
the above is tempting and dangerous. 

The personal hazard from cycling is 
still an undetermined topic. 
sibilities are always against us. 


The pos- 

Neces- 
sarily one assumes exposure to a special 
class of hazards when he mounts the 
wheel, but he escapes some others; 
thus, he cannot then be injured by 
being a passenger ori any public convey- 
ance, nor can the ceiling fall on him. 
Mutual Accident Companies have been 
somewhat disturbed about the assumed 
additional risk and are disposed to 
either put an extra upon general poli- 
cies or make a deduction in case the 
injury occurs while wheeling; but the 
stock companies have taken no united 
action, and the Fidelity Company has 
not found it necessary to take any action, 
saving that racing, on track or on 
road, is not covered. As yet, the haz- 
ard, while real, has not assumed such 


relative proportions as to make any ac- 
tion seem needful. 

But it is curious to note, in the last 
issue of the Fidelity’s monthly bulletin, 
in the next column to the repetition of 
its position as to the cycling risk, an 
announcement that two other compa- 
nies have followed the example of the 
Fidelity in raising the rate on physi- 
cians and surgeons. The company, 
years ago, became satisfied that these 
useful men do not properly belong in 
the Preferred class, and rated them ac- 
cordingly; they are exposed to septic 
poisoning from slight scratches or cuts 
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harmless in themselves, and ‘‘a doctor 
cannot well do without transportation 
and he becomes the victim of that most 
productive instrument of disabling in- 
juries, the horse, who, by runaway or 
collision, is responsible for more claims 
upon Accident companies than any 
other single cause we know of!” 

This company has a spec al policy 
which covers accidents to the rider 
himself (or herself), and a_ liability 


_ Clause covering accidents to other per- 


sons who may make demand upon the 
rider. The New England Burglary 
Company writes, for $2 a year, a con- 
tract covering theft of awheel. At the 
end of ten days from giving notice of the 
theft, the bicycle not having been found 
and returned in unimpaired condition, 
the company has the option of providing 
a duplicate as nearly as may be or of 
paying 75 per cent. of the retail price; 
with either form of settlement, the 
title in the stolen wheel is to be con- 
veyed to the company. Thecompany’s 
identification label is also to be prom- 
inently affixed to the bicycle frame, 
and, it is hoped, will act as a deterrent. 

The wheel is the subject of consider- 
able silly floating matter. For instance, 
that it is ruining the piano.trade, the 
hay and horse trade, the jewelry trade, 
and a long string of others not worth 
while to mention; croaking has, how- 
ever, omitted to include provisions, it 
being admitted that cycling can never 
do away with eating, nor is it intimated 
that the old, old story of love and mar- 
riage may go out of style. Silly, too, 
are such statistics as that 300,000 
wheels are in use in Chicago and that 
$610,000,000 are ‘‘ invested in bicyc'es.” 

The probable effects of cycling upon 
the heart has been discussed by Sir B. 
W. Richardson, of London, himself a 
cyclist since 1877. In all riders, of all 
ages, whether experts or beginners, he 
says, a quickening of circulation ac- 
companies each attempt, altho the sub- 
ject may not be aware of the fact. So 
long as the exercise is continued there 
is an increased cardiac action, ‘‘the 
act of movement on the machine seem- 
ing sufficient to keep the circulation in 
vigorous and equal tension”; and this 
is supposed to explain the astounding 
journeys and the deprivation of sleep 
which training makes possible. No 
rider is so troubled by heart strain as 
to be forced to dismount and rest, and 
some who cannot climb stairs without 
palpitation can climb hills on the wheel 
without distress; nevertheless, there 
have been accomplished riders who 
were carried off, subsequently, by heart 
troubles. There are many whose cir- 
culation becomes ‘‘distrained” by cy- 
cling, altho there often comes with 
this a saving distaste which causes 
abandonment of the wheel; on the 
other hand, moderate wheeling proves 
an actual remedy for fatty heart; and 
Richardson believes the horse inferior 
and walking almost -impossible in such 
cases. ; 

A subject of vast import is the prob- 
able effect, physiologically, upon wom- 
en. Some hail the wheel as the deliv- 
erer of the sex from ‘‘nerves,’’ and 
most of the peculiar troubles which 
beset women only; others take the 
gloomy view that the wheel will be the 
great advance agent for specialists. 
Certainly the stream cannot rise above 
the fountain. Neither in physical nor 
in moral constitution can the men and 
women of a nation be superior to their 
mothers; and if it is really true that the 
bicycle is to sap the vigor of women i 
were better cast into the depths of the 
sea. But there is use of everything, 
and there is misuse and abuse. Proba- 
bly the truth lies within the extremes, 
and in its service, as in its production, 
the all-conquering wheel will find its 
medium and level. 





A Promising Concern. 


THE Springfield (Mass.) Mutual Life 
Association has for some weeks been 
conspicuously advertising in the Spring- 
field Republican its ‘‘ special features ” 
thus: 

‘‘j—Pure mutuality in system and in 
fact. 

‘*2—A short, concise policy, clear and 
explicit in every sentence. 

““3—A rate high enough for permanent 
and safe results, yet only 60 per cent. Old 
Line rates. 

‘*4—Paid insurance or cash surrendet 
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values if wanted to care for vour own 
later years. 

‘«s—Half the face of policy in cash 
while living for permanent total disabil- 
ity. 

““6—A policy which is good collateral 
for loans. 

‘«7—Non-forfeitable and non-lapsable 
if desired. 

‘*8—Paid insurance at life expectancy 
on all policies. 

‘‘g—A guaranty fund of $100,000 de- 
posited by the Officers in Trust.” 

Far be it from us to deny that these 
are each and all excellent features, 
altho we have certainly seen them be- 
fore in advertisements, where they 
were just as ‘‘special’’ as in this one. 
They are most desirable, unquestion- 
ably. We have no hesitation in saying 
that a gold brick, even tho it is a 
small one and does not weigh over 
twenty-five pounds, would be an ex- 
cellent bargain for the purchaser at $500, 


provided it assayed gold all over and 
all through. But we always have 
doubts about the gold—there’s all the 
trouble. And when we find a splendid 
promise we never allow ourselves to 
get excited about it until we have in- 
vestigated the promisor, and we have 
never yet found the promise all right 
without finding the promisor all wrong. 

Now look at this promise. ‘‘ Pure 
mutuality "—‘‘ short, concise policy "— 
so much as this might be done; ‘‘ paid 
insurance or cash surrender values ’’— 
as no definite amount is mentioned this 
also might be done, provided the so- 
ciety lasts until ‘‘your own later 
years ’’; ‘‘ paid insurance at life expect- 
ancy,’’ etc.—this also, being indefinite 
in amount promised, might be done, 
upon the same proviso. This disposes 
of Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 8. No 7 makes 
the policy non-forfeitable and non- 
lapsable ‘‘ if desired’’; of course every- 
body would desire it so, unless this 
means that when people get sick of 
paying and want to go they can’t. 


No. 5 promises to pay half the pol-° 


icy as an endowment in case of 
total disability; there might be some 
serious disputes as to whether the dis- 
ability is permanent and total; but the 
term itself is left indefinite, and per- 
haps even this might be done. Now 
for No. 3,which offers a rate 40 percent. 
less than level premium rates, yet high 
enough for permanent and safe results. 
Now it may be that something could be 
taken off those rates without endanger- 
ing the insurance, but we cannot put 
trust in ‘‘only 60 per cent”; that is 
too little, and consequently the boon is 
too great. Yet possibly there are phi- 
lanthropists behind this, and there is a 
guaranty fund. That is very plain in 
the advertisement, which carries no 
danger with it of a prosecution for per- 
jury; but, the sworn statement in the 
Massachusetts Reports does not men- 
tion it. By that official information we 
learn that this society is young and vig- 
orous, having started October ist last; 
that at the beginning of 1896 it had out 
573 policies, for $707,000, and had 
assets of $7,157.88. No_ liability at 
all is mentioned. Assessment so- 
cieties have a ‘‘way’’ of possess- 
ing assets without liabilities, which 
is peculiar and ‘‘special.’’ Why, when 
a remittance of $3 for an annual 
subscription comes to this office, the 
paper certainly acquires assets of $3; 
but it also acquires $3 of liability. Yet 
here are $707,000 of promises, payable 
at death, good at 50 cents in case of 
disability, exchangeable for cash and 
good collateral for loans, and the issuer 
liable for nothing on their account. 
However, let that pass. Here is $707,- 
000 on one side, with $7,157 on the 
other, and a guaranty fund—in the ad- 
vertisement but nowhere else. 

Ah, this society is just another of the 
gold bricks. 


A Wrong Explanation. 

HERE is a clipping from some journal 
in Michigan: 

“Life insurance companies quite gen- 
erally are opposing the free silver move- 
ment. The motive for this becomes 
*pparent at once when it is proven statis- 
tically that during the year 1895, in four 
companies, out of the total policies dis- 








posed of, less than nine per cent. were 
paid by the companies, while over ninety- 
one percent. lapsed. All the premiums 
accruing on these lapsed policies were 
clear profit tothe companies. A double 
monetary standard would cut off a portion 
of the value of these profits, which are in 
a sense unjust, no equivalent except the 
protection while the policies were in force 
being rendered by the companies in ex- 
change for the premiums paid by the 
holders "’ 


We doubt whether this is a correct 
statement of the proportion, in the to- 
tal terminations of 1895 in those four 
companies. Even if it is, the 91 per 
cent. include the ‘‘not taken,” which 
are very considerable in number and 
on which nothing at all was collected; 
policies expired because the term for 
which they were issued had ended; 
policies exchanged for others, into 
which their value was turned; and poli- 
cies voluntarily surrendered and sold 
back to the companies. However, it is 
of no great consequence whether the 
figures are correctly given. The state- 
ment about all premiums received on all 
policies terminated otherwise than by 
death is appalling by either its mendac- 
ity or its ignorance. It is contradicted 
in the next sentence—unless the writer 
is unaware that ‘‘ protection while the 
policies were in force’’ costs anything— 
and it overlooks the factor of expense, 
for example. It is not correct that the 
value of these profits, such as they are, 
or of any property of the companies, 
would be reduced a penny’s worth, to 
the corporations, by the adoption of 
what is wrongly called ‘‘the double” 
monetary standard. The dollar, how- 
ever its value might change, would be 
the same as now to the companies, in 
settling obligations, by count, to each 
individual member. The loss would 
fall upon all the owners of these mutu- 
ally held funds, and therefore there is 
no selfish interest possible in the desire 
of officers to warn the members of a 
danger to their interests. 

Then comes Mr. W. H. Harvey and 
says that the life companies ‘‘are 
among the chief sinners who are 
hoarding the blood of civilization, 
money, and taking it out of the chan- 
nels of trade, except when trade pays 
them a toll for its use.’’ We supposed 
the conventional miser, who hoards 
piles of coin in some dimly lighted hole 
and gets his good of it by telling it over 
and gloating over it, is now found only 
in stories; but it seems the life com- 
panies are of that class, except when 
they put their funds at interest, and 
then they do not hoard at all. Mr. 
Harvey—who is only the writer of a 
very silly book representing grown-up 
people, including some Chicago bank 
presidents, coming to be taught finance 
in lectures delivered by a silverite boy 
in knickerbockers—may be pardoned 
for being ignorant, as he is not a news- 
paper editor. And yet we must also 
pardon—as well as pity both them and 
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1851. "1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


those they delude—the newspaper ed- | 
itors who denounce insurance without | 
any qualification, except ignorance of | 
the subject, for speaking of it at all. 


A POLICY ,, 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
____21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


For 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








DREITE, TG. Bh, WB ios coc ccczcvecesccsvced $25,297,583 6” 
Pe NG hiacccscscccendueceedadesadcanen 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,089 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cau distributions are paid upon all policies. 


ign Fy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up Insurance values to which the insured ts 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TITRNER. Asst Ser 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. |, 1896. 








1876. | THE 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 
Casualty hints ‘Specialties, 


BONDs oF sURETYSHIP. 

—~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

CE PLATE GLASS. SS 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 

Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
—S PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 

Loss $5,973,402.39. On, 


=) 











Cash Capital.........ccccccccccored $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
4,191,020 12 


1 ORM ecncsnciccesscacaasee 
| OE BRTMER. o6 5 cc 0c ccc ccccescecse 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus....... 
Gress Assets... 2.2.0.6... cece eee 


| SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
| 

} sits 
| Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


2,025,808 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


| 


| F.C. MOORE, President. 
| HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
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Serious Thoughts in the Honey- 
moon. 


IN order to properly develop the home 
it is necessary that married life should be 
started with sound economic ideas. The 
great fault in modern society lies in its 
extravagance, which is the dead fly in 
the ointment of life, causing it to send 
forth an unsavory odor. 

Young people commencing life together 
want a home of their own that can be se- 
cured atonce. Buy the house, even though 
you will probably need to mortgage it, as 
thousands have had to do before you; but 
you can immediately secure the future 
by adopting the one rule, viz.: 
Insure your life for an amount at least 
equal to the face of the mortgage. A 
policy secured in the ‘‘ Mutuai Life”’ 
will prove a good and profitable invest- 
ment and a sure protection for the wife 
and the home. 

‘*It is better to be sure than sorry.” 


safe 


Therefore when you insure your life seek 
out that company which, by the character 
of its management, the plans it offers, 
the security it gives, and the dividends 
it pays toits fortunate policy holders, has 
won for itself the reputation of being the 
best, because it does the most good. That 
Company is the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

The young wife wishes to see 
her husband adopt definite plans of thrift 
and economy for the future cannot more 
thoroughly accomplish it than by encour- 
aging him to insure his life. The pre- 
miums must be paid with the regularity 
of clock-work, which in itself is excellent 
discipline the art of The 
young couple who begin life as they in- 
tend to keep on, manifest much wisdom, 
especially ifthey annually lay by enough 
to secure a substantial policy the 
greatest Company in the world. 

It is the correct thing for the intending 
bridegroom to present his bride with a 
wedding present. The best gift he can 
make is a distribution or endowment 
policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. Such a gift will 
indicate a genuine and loving care for 
the future of the blushing bride. Far 
better than jewels or diamonds, which 
may be lost or stolen, is a Life Insurance 
policy, which cannot be diverted from 
its intention; for when, in after years, 
through possible adversity, the fine gold 
of the wedding present may become dim, 
that policy of the Mutual Life will not 
have lost its brightness, but will have 
grown more valuable as years go by. 

Let all young householders remember 
that no royal road to fortune exists. In- 
dustry, economy, energy ard wisdom . 
make the only straight pathway known 
to the attainment of wealth. It may 
mean self-denial; but the knowledge 
that your savings are well invested, and 
that at a stated period you will receive 
an abundant return fromthe policy which 
may have cost you a serious effort to 
maintain, gives courage and inspiration 
in the battle of life. 

To all young couples embarking upon 
the field of matrimonial life we offer, 
with our best wishes, one word of serious 
and earnest advice: Let there bea policy 
of insurance as a part of the wedding 
trousseau. Then will joy and content- 
ment abound long after the honeymoon 
shall have waned. 


AMERICAN 


who 


in saving. 


in 


» FIRE 





te 4 INSURANCE 
Ln COMPANY, 
== AD.ie : Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cag Capltal......cccccccccccccccscccccccscoscces $500,000 00 
serve for reinsurance and all other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............-s.eeee 309,117 89 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 








R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLACK, President. 


J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. | 


| KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- | 


partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 






OF PHILADELPHIA 


January Ist, 1896, 


eee $11,122,983 90 
| LIABILITIES......... 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... . $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON Gen, Avent, 
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Old and Young. 


A Ruin. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Just here it stood: from noise afar, 
Set on the green hill’s sheltered side; 
The rifted earth still keeps the scar, 
Heaied by the sod, but deep and wide. 


Here was the narrow path that led, 
Bordered with posies, to the door, 

Where swaying tulips, gold and red, 
Flamed in the tall rank grass before. 


Here is the doorstep, rough and gray, 
Deep sunken in the weedy sod, 

Where blesséd feet for many a day, 
On household errands lightly trod. 


Here rose the chimney’s blue-wreathed 
mouth 
Above the low roof’s mossy slope; 
And here a window, looking south, 
Shone through the dark, a star of hope. 


Here was the garden’s goodly show— 
Gay marigolds, and purple stocks, 

Pinks, and sweetwilliams, all a-blow, 
And ranks of silken hollyhocks. 


Still, from the plum-tree’s boughs, the 
breeze 
Shakes down in May the fragrant snow, 
And flowers that tempt the gossip bees 
Light the green jungle with their glow. 


Still the sweet air of summer brings 
The scent of clover from the lea, 
And still the robin builds, and sings 
His matins from the maple tree. 


Ah, dearer nest! so reft and torn, 
What hand could 
anew? 
Or fill the dewy summer morn 
With the old musicthat it knew ? 


build your walls 


The skies above you keep no track 
Of vanished wings that soared and fled, 
And only Memory’s feet come ‘back 
Among her ruined shrines to tread. 


Evanston, Iu. 


Old Badger’s Mortgage. 
BY GEORGE H, HEPWORTH. 
THERE are more than four million 

farmers in the United States, and it is 

estimated that from fifteen to eighteen 
millions of our population get their 
living out of the soil. 

Ephraim Titus was among the num- 
ber. He owned one hundred of the 
best acres in Vermont. A part of it 
was good pasture land and furnished 
grazing for the ten cows, which made 
churning one of the chief employments 
of the little household. There were 
thirty acres of woodland—beech, maple 
and oak-—which Ephraim hoped would 
turn in a pretty penny in the course of 
the next ten years; and there was swale 
land, running along the bank of the 
river, which gave him the finest crop of 
cranberries in that neighborhood. 

But a farmer’s life, tho said by ro- 
mancers and idealists and poets to be 
the most independent in the world, and 
therefore the most desirable, is full of 
uncertainties and anxieties. The man 
who views a farm from the standpoint 
of a cosy and luxuriously furnished 
study, who writes about lowing herds 
and the fragrance of new-mown hay 
after dipping his pen in his imagination, 
gives us a picture which no more re- 
sembles the reality than hump-backed 
Richard resembled the Apollo Belvi- 
dere. 

The truth is that farming depends as 
much on chance as rouge et noir does; 
for the farmer puts his toil on the table 
of fate every spring, and wagers that in 
October he will have his barn and corn- 
bin full. If he wins he is fortunate— 
only that and nothing more; for he is 
dependent upon sunshine and rain, upon 
calms and blizzards, upon blue skies 
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and hailstorms. A _ single untimely 
frost may empty his pockets and blast 
his hopes. 

Ephraim was a model farmer. His 
fences were always in good order, the 
cows were well housed, and even the 
pigs had the aristocratic air which indi- 
cates a full trough. Their grunt was 
one of entire satisfaction; and as they 
were ignorant of the fact that they were 
destined to be converted into salt pork, 
smoked hams and sausage, they lived a 
contented life. The carriage and tool 
houses were painted afresh every three 
years, and the horses which carried the 
family to the Baptist church at the Cor- 
ner every Sunday were sleek and well 
groomed. 

Still there was a skeleton in the 
closet. We may try to get on without 
this domestic addendum; but there are 
enough skeletons in the world to fur- 
nish each home with at least one. 
Ephraim’s was of rather large propor- 
tions, and it rattled its bones at times 
in a very disagreeable manner. 

It consisted of a mortgage. I some- 
times think that the Devil’s chief hold 
on mankind is the spectral ‘‘ bond and 
mortgage’’ with which he frightens the 
life out of people and keeps them awake 
at night. Interest money must be paid. 
It is the inexorable necessity which 
makes our teeth chatter and turns our 
hair prematurely gray. 

Fifteen hundred dollars of borrowed 
money meant wretchedness to Ephraim 
Titus. It was as impossible for him to 
raise that sum as it is for a fond mother 
to give her baby the moon when it cries 
for it. Besides, the man to whom the 
amount was due was as hard as tho the 
Almighty had intended to make a 
graven image, and then, changing his 
purpose, had suddenly endowed him 
with life. Within a few days of the 
time my story opens the debt must be 
paid, or the farm would have to be sold. 
Grim old Badger had dropped in at the 
farm, very much as a flock of crows 
hovers over a horse when its strength 
has given out; and he fairly cawed with 
joy at the thought of getting that neat 
estate for a mere song. 

‘« If you'll give me another year,’’ be- 
gan Ephraim, pleadingly. 

‘*Can’t do it; couldn’t think of do- 
ing it,’’ answered Badger, shaking his 
head, and mentally taking an inventory 
of his prospective possessions. 

‘« It’s terrible tough,” cried Ephraim, 
in a voice that sounded like a moan— 
‘‘terrible tough. I’ve worked here 
sence I was a boy, no bigger’n a grass- 
hopper, and all I ever had in the world 
I've put right into this ground. Last 
season jest wrung me out like a dish- 
cloth. It rained when it ought to have 
shined, and shined when it ought to 
have rained. But, neighbor Badger, if 
you find it convenient to wait till next 
crop time ’’— 

‘Well, yes, I suppose so,’’ responded 
Badger; ‘‘and if that crop didn’t turn 
out well, I could wait forthe year after. 
I am perfectly willing to accommodate 
you within the bounds of reason; but 
when my money is due I want it, and 
no mistake.”’ 

‘: That means,”’ suggested Ephraim, 
plaintively, ‘‘that we are to be turned 
out of house and home.”’ 

‘* Sentiment, Neighbor Titus, don’t 
count under the circumstances. It’s 
all very well in its way ; but this here 
condition of affairs is exceptional. You 
get hard up, and want money; I happen 
to have the money, and I lend it to 
you. Now, when pay day comes 
round, where are you, and where am I? 
As for me, I am right on time, ready to 
give you a receipt in full when you give 
me the cash. You don’t expect more 


of me, do you? And where are you? 
Have you gotthe money? Not a bit of 
it. Well, then, what am I goin’ to do? 
Go without it, and say it don’t make no 
difference whether you pay me now, or 
after the Dayof Judgment? Thatain’t 
business. I’m goin’ to have that debt 
or I’m goin’’’— 

‘Yes, I see, Badger,’’ interrupted 
Ephraim, sadly—and his tone was like 
the cry of some hunted animal—‘: it’s 
either the cash, or you take the farm. 
It must be sold at auction; and as farm 
land in this region is worth just nothing 
at all, you'll get it for the amount of 
the mortgage.”’ 

‘‘ Precisely,” answered Badger. ‘‘You 
state the matter exactly as itis. It’sa 
good farm; and if you can’t save it, why 
you must make up your mind to lose it, 
that’s all. There ain’t no use to cry 
over spilt milk, and your milk seems to 
be scattered all over the ground; that’s 
a fact. I’m sorry; but things is just as 
they is; and you’d better make the best 
of it.’’ 

‘And begin life all over again,’’ cried 
Ephraim, bitterly, ‘‘ without a cent.”’ 

‘That ain't none of my affairs. If 
you get into a boghole, it’s your own 
fault; no one can blame me for it.’’ 

‘* But if you'd wait till spring ”’ — 

‘‘I won't wait a minute; there you 
have it plain—not a minute. You 
either pay or you give up the farm, and 
there ain’t no two ways about it.” 

That evening Ephraim sat moodily 


_ bythe kitchen stove trying to guess the 


puzzle. 

‘* Tell you what 'tis, ’Tildy,’’ he said 
to his wife, as he loaded his pipe; ‘‘ it’s 
beyond me. We've got to give in un- 
less somebody works a miracle; and I 
don't see nobody round here who can 
do that.” 

Tildy placed the shining milkcans on 
the bench and sighed. 

‘«It’s pretty tough, don’t you think ?” 
continued Ephraim. 

‘*I] can’t see no way out,” groaned 
Tildy; ‘‘but still p’rhaps the miracle 
will come along in time to save us.”’ 

Dear old creature, she didn’t believe 
in the hoped-for miracle; but it eased 
her mind to speak of its possibility. 
‘‘The Lord could if he had a mind to,”’ 
she added. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” responded 
Ephraim, as he puffed a cloud of smoke 
to the ceiling. ‘‘It ain’t further than 
he can reach, I jedge; but it’s a mighty 
slim chance that he will see fit to do 
it.”” 

‘*’Twouldn’t do no harm, even if it 
didn’t do no good, to ask him,” sug- 
gested 'Tildy, with a large degree of 
timidity. 

‘* All right, "Tildy; you might call the 
attention of the Lord to the dreadful 
scrape we are in before you go to sleep 
to-night. The Devil will certainly help 
old Badger to get the farm, for he’s 
had one eye on it fora good while; and 
possibly the Lord might be induced to 
help us to keep it. I guess you'd bet- 
ter try, anyhow. I ain’t worrying 
about myself,” persisted Ephraim, 
rather doggedly. 

‘‘I am, tho,” said ’Tildy, very tender- 
ly, as she stood at the window wiping a 
dish. 

‘‘No, you and me kin get along 
somehow;’’ and there was a great sob 
in his voice. ‘*‘We hain’t much fur- 
ther to go, and it don’t take a great 
deal to feed and clothe an old couple 
like us.”’ 

‘* There, 


Ephraim, you just stop 


talkin’, for I can’t stand it; andI hain’t 
no Call to stand it, and I won't.” ’Tildy, 
overcome by this outburst, sat down in 
a chair and rocked back and forth with 
tremendous vigor, all the while using a 
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corner of her check apron to wipe away 
the gathering tears. 

‘*T should like to know who there is 
to care for, if ’tain’t you and me,”’ she 
broke forth with considerable vehe- 
mence, and turning red in the face. 
‘*Mary Jane is the only child we've got, 
and she’s goin’ to be married to Silas 
Hawkins. That settles her comfort- 
ably, and there’s only you and me left.” 

‘*Married?” and Ephraim knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe. Helooked at 
*Tildy, wondering whether she took in 
the full details of the situation. 

‘Yes, Ephraim, married. 
lost your memory? 
broke you all up? 


Have you 
Has misfortune 


‘‘No, I hain’t lost my grip yet, 
‘Tildy; but how in the world are them 
two to be married on nothin’? That's 
what I want to know. Silas hain’t no 
money, not a cent. They was to live 
with us, wasn’t they, right here on the 
farm, and run it on shares? I was to 
take things easy, and tend to my rheu- 
matism, and you was to do little or 
nothin,: just as you see fit. But if 
there ain’t no farm to run, if Badger 
takes the hull concern away from us, 
what becomes of Mary Jane, and what 
becomes of Silas, and what becomes of 
the lot of us? That’s what I’m askin’ 
ye. Tell you what ’tis, ’Tildy, the old 
plow has struck a stun. You may not 
see it, but Ido. Things is about as 
muddled as they could be ; and I don’t 
see how they can be much worse.” 

’Tildy was lost in a brown study. The 
tears trickled down her cheeks, and she 
looked first at her husband and then 
out of the window at the cows just 
yathered at the barn gate. The wide 
extent of the trouble seemed to come 
upon her suddenly, and she hadn't a 


“word ‘to say. 


‘*What you thinkin’ about, ’Tildy?’’ 
asked Ephraim, at length, not knowing 
what else to say and feeling the neces- 
sity of saying something. 

‘‘Thinkin’?’’ and ’Tildy repeated the 
word a second time—‘‘ thinkin’, Ephra- 
im?” 

‘‘Yes; what you thinkin’ about ?” 

‘¢ Well, somehow the idea of Uncle 
Josh come into my head, I don’t know 
why.”’ 

‘«Hum!”’ groaned Ey hraim ; ‘‘ the old 
miser!”’ 

‘An’ I was sayin’ to myself that if 
we had the money he hid away, and 
which wasn’t no good to him or any- 
body else, we ’’— el: 

Ephraim grew excited. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
said, bitterly, ‘‘he lived on us for twen- 
ty year, and we was no better’n slaves 
—sort of farm hands, and _ nothin’ 
more. It didn’t cost him anythin’ to 
live, for he half starved himself and the 
rest of us, too; and when he died he 
must have had a whole lot of money 
stowed away somewhere. But where is 
it? You don’t know, and I don’t know. 
and nobody don’t know; so that won't 
do us any good. If I only had that 
wouldn't I snap my fingers in old Bad- 
ger’s face!’ 

When the supper was over a family 
council was held. The facts were faced 
as bravely as might be; but it must be 
admitted that the prospect was gloomy. 
Mary Jane was almost broken-hearted, 
and Silas was speechless. 

«I'd got everything ready,’’ she said, 
in piteous tones; ‘‘and now it’s to be 
given up. What will Marthy Jenks say 
when she hears this dreadful story? | 
guess she'll just laugh at me, that’s all. 
She and me was to be married the same 
week; but now— Oh dear! it’s simply 
horrid! I hate old Badger! He hain't 
no right to this farm. It’s nothin’ but 
highway robbery, and that’s the truth. 
I'd like to tell him so to his face.”’ 
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‘We must make the best of it,” 
mildly suggested 'Tildy. 

‘There ain’t no best to make any- 
thing out of,’’ was the retort of the 
young woman. ‘‘It’s all worst, so far 
as I can see.” 

Silas stole out to the barn and sat 
down on a milking stool to think the 
matter over. 

Mary Jane followed in a few minutes. 

‘I say, Silas,” she began. 

«Yes, Mary Jane,” was the only re- 
sponse. 

‘«« Are you goin’ to give me up, Silas? 
I should think you would. You havea 
right to, anyway. ‘Tain’t my fault that 
this thing has come; but I can’t expect 
you to spile your lifeforme. I'm noth- 
in’ but a beggar now. Father says, 
when Badger has finished, there won’t 
be a cent left.’’ 

‘‘Give you up, Mary Jane?’’ and 
Silas opened his eyes in wonder. 

‘‘Yes;” and, poor child, she fairly 
sobbed as she said it. ‘*There is lots 
of girls you can have, and lots of 
chances to marry rich. You needn’t 
think I’m goin’ to hold you to your 
word; for I won’t do nothin’ of the 
kind. Wecan’t be married, that’s cer- 
tain; and I wouldn't drag you down for 
the whole world, Silas. You'll get over 
this in a little while, and—and’’— 

‘And what, Mary Jane?’’ 

‘«And marry some one else, and be 
happy without me.”’ 

These words were uttered with a 
spasmodic jerk, as tho they were torn 
from her lips, as the roots of a tree are 
torn from the ground by a cyclone. 

‘*Do you think I’m that kind of a 
fellow?” cried Silas, vehemently, and 
with some degree of indignation. ‘If 
you do, you're mistook, that’s all. I 
wasn’t goin’ to marry you for the sake 
of the farm, tho that would have come 
in handy enough. But if I can’t have 
the farm, I want you just the same, 
Mary Jane; and we'll get along ’some- 
how. I don’t know how, but some- 
how.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean that, Silas Hawkins ?’’ 
and there was fire in her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t 
say it unless you do mean it. Take it 
all back if you want to.” 

Mary Jane had freckles in plenty, and 
her features were by no means regular; 
but at that moment she seemed really 
beautiful. 

‘*Do I mean it?’’ and Silas trembled. 
‘I mean every word of it. There ain’t 
another girl in the county I would look 
at, Mary Jane. It’s got to be you or 
nobody. I don’t mind sayin’ I’m dis- 
appointed, because I am. I think it’s 
awful, and I'd like to thrash Badger 
with a rawhide; but what’s the use? 
’Twouldn’t get back the farm, or I'd do 
itin a minute. But when it comes to 
choosin’ between marryin’ a rich girl 
and marryin’ you, Mary Jane, I ain't 
goin’ to take very long to consider. If 
you'll have me, that ends it, and if you 
won't, why "— 

‘Silas Hawkins, do you know what 
vou’re sayin’? Are you crazy? Do 
you think I’m the kind of girl’’— and 
at that juncture she threw herself into 
his arms, her eyes flashing, her cheeks 
reddened by intense emotion, and her 
voice quivering. ‘‘Take me,’’ she 
cried—‘‘take me, Silas. I ain’t worth 
much, but ’’— she hesitated, her color 
deepened, and her tones fell to a whisper 
—‘‘I'll make you as good a-wife as I 
know how.”’ 

The great problem settled, the two 
went back to the cottage. The father and 
mother knew intuitively what had been 
going on in the barn, and they asked 
for the facts with their eyes only. 

‘‘Silas and me ain't goin’ to be any 
different from what we have ben,” said 
Mary Jane, quietly, 





“there in my calculation. 
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The old man looked at his wife, and 
the glance was returned. 

‘Thank God!” said Ephraim, as he 
lighted a candle. 

’Tildy said nothing; but certain lines 
gathered about her mouth and shaped 
themselves into a smile. 

- Misfortune had not broken’ the 
plighted troth of the young couple, tho 
it had destroyed pretty nearly every- 
thing else. The money was gone, but 
the loss of hard cash had served to show 
the loyalty of true love. 


The Uncle Josh to whom Tildy re- 
ferred was a very crooked stick. He 
was morally upright, but so mean that 
his name became a byword. Tobe ‘‘as 
tight as Uncle Josh,” was a phrase of 
contempt which expressed the utter- 
most attainable degree of parsimony. 
He owned the farm in the old days, 
and worked it with considerable profit. 
Up with the lark in the morning, he 
was the first to reach the city market 
with early vegetables, and it was said 
thas he obtained fabulous prices for 
them. Still he spent nothing except 
what was absolutely necessary. He 
hated to part with his dollars, and when 
he died the farm went to Ephraim and 
’Tildy, his nearest, if not his only kin; 
but the ready money which he had laid 
up was so secretly invested that, tho it 
was hunted, high and low, it was never 
found. They turned over the county 
records, page by page, but had their 
labor for their pains. They inquired 
through their lawyer at every savings 
bank within a score of miles, and then 
gave it up. 

So Ephraim went to work on his land 
and got on very satisfactorily. As Mary 
Jane entered her teens, the old couple 
concluded to tear down the ramshackle 
building which had served to shelter 
Uncle Josh, but which had fallen into 
a deplorable condition of unrepair, 
and build another home for them- 
selves. 

So Uncle Josh’s house was split into 
kindling wood. But the huge, old-fash- 
ioned chimney, with a fireplace wide 
enough for a four-foot log, had been 
left standing. It waslatein the autumn 
when the work of destruction had 
reached that point, and soon after there 
came a terrific snowstorm. The grim 
chimney, therefore, held its own all win- 
ter, a sort of sentinel looking out on the 
gathering drifts. In the spring, the 
farmer was more than usually busy, and 
before he could find any leisure all 
sorts of green vines had twined them- 
selves about the shaft, and Mary Jane 
said it was picturesque, or something 
of the sort, like the ruins she had read 
of in books of travel, and it was left to 
stand or fall as ice and wind might de- 
termine. 

“‘Tell you what ‘tis, ’Tildy,” said 
Ephraim one morning at the breakfast 
table; “ that old chimley’s got to come 
down.”’ 

‘‘Why, what’s the use of wasting 
your time on’ that?’’ asked ’Tildy. 
‘You've got plenty to do, I reckon, 
without clearin’ up the place for Bad- 
ger.” 

‘‘I don’t care nothin’ for Badger,’ 
was the reply. ‘‘He’s neither here nor 
But the 
farm’s to be sold at auction, and it'll 
bring a better price if I fix it upa little. 
Appearances go for somethin’; and if 
it’ll sell for more without that chimley 
sticking up in such an impertinent way,’ 
down she comes. ”’ ; 

‘* That reminds me,” said Mary Jane, 
‘‘of a curious dream I had last night.’ 

‘‘Dreams ain’t goin’ to help us,” 
growled Ephraim. 

The mother looked inquiringly, how- 
ever, and Mary Jane went on; 


‘I thought Uncle Josh come to me,” 


she said. 

‘‘Well, he’s probably about more 
important business, that’s my judg- 
ment;” and Ephraim nearly burned his 
lips with hot coffee. 

‘‘He just looked at me, sorrowful 
like,’ persisted Mary Jane, ‘‘ and said: 
‘So ye tore the old house down, did 
ye?’ I nodded, and was goin’ to make 
some excuse or other when he up and 
said: ‘ Well, why didn’t ye finish the 
job? Thought ‘twasn’t worth while, 
eh? Better get that thing out of the way 
before Badger buys the place for the 
price of the mortgage.’ Then he was 


” 


gone. 
‘¢Dreams is nothin’,” blurted Eph- 
raim, contemptuously. ‘Tell you 


what ‘tis, Mary Jane, dream dollars 
won't pay the mortgage on this farm;” 
and he shook his head as tho that mat- 
ter were settled beyond dispute. 

The next morning, and also the third, 
Mary Jane came to breakfast with the 
same story. ‘‘It’s disturbin’,’’ she de- 
clared. ‘‘I don’t see what puts such 
things into my head. That’s the third 
time I’ve dreamed the same dream. I 
hope I sha’n’t have another one like it 
to-night. Uncle Josh was just as real 
to me as he used to be when he fretted 
and scolded because I’d broke some- 
thin’, only he didn’t fret nor scold. 
Seemed as tho death had sort of mel- 
lowed him, for he come up to me and 
put his hand on my head and said: 
‘Poor Mary Jane, you’re havin’ a pretty 
hard time of it, ain’t ye, and all on ac- 
count of me. I’m awful sorry! but 
‘twas my natur’ to hoard, and I couldn’t 
help it. Howsomever, it'll come out 
all right, if Ephraim will only’— and 
somehow his lips got so they wouldn’t 
work, and after a minute he floated off 
like a cloud.”’ 

‘« Well,” said Ephraim, ‘‘there ain’t 
no dependence on such flimsy things as 
dreams. I don’t believe in ’em, and 
neverdid. Your idees has got tangled 
on account of your disapp’intment, and 
that’s all there isto it. I’m just goin’ 
to slick up the place, and make it as at- 
tractive as possible, and the fust thing 
is to get rid of that old chimley. Le’ 
me see, what day of the month is this, 
Mary Jane?” 

She turned over the pages of an 
almanac. ‘‘It’s—it’s the fourteenth,’ 
she answered. ‘‘ Wednesday, ain't it? 
Yes; well, that’s the fourteenth. 

‘‘Then,’’ sighed Ephraim, ‘‘we 
hain’t got but sixteen more days in this 
house. It is to be sold on the fust. 
Tell you what ’tis, I don’t know how 
I’m goin’ to stand it.” 

Early in the morning, almost before 
the katydids had finished their night 
chorus, Ephraim, dressed in an old 
flannel shirt and a pair of overalls, be- 
gan the work of razing the chimney. 
When the bell rang for dinner he had 
knocked it to pieces within six feet of 
the ground; and when he went at it 
again in the afternoon he found his 
mind flying back on the wings of mem- 
ory to the indistinct past, when Uncle 
Josh was the tyrant of the place. 

‘‘I don’t blame him,” thought 
Ephraim; ‘‘for I’ve got faults enough 
of my own to ‘tend to; and it ain’t for 
me to jedge, because I might get jedged 
myself.” 

He put the crowbar into a crevice, 
and a pile of bricks and mortar fell, fill- 
ing the air withdust. Ephraim stopped 
to wipe his dripping forehead with a red 
bandanna, and a host of spectral asso- 
ciations gathered round him. ‘‘ Right 
there, by that oven door,” he said, ‘‘ the 
old man used to sit by the hour, think- 
in’, and smokin’ his clay pipe. And 


_now’s he gone, and I’m tearin’ down 


the last reminder of him, Hope he 


' darter, 
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ain't sorry I'm doin’ this. Anyhow, it 
can’t be helped; so here goes;” and an- 
other pile was added to the débris. 

‘‘Jimminy!” muttered Ephraim, 
‘‘there’s a loose brick. Wonder what 
that means? Hullo! there’s another. 
Guess the mason that built this chimley 
rather slighted his job! Cracky! there’s 
another, and another. Well, tell you 
what ’tis, that’s funny. Uncle Josh 
would have had a fit if he’d knowed 
that. Why, that makes quite a hole, I 
do declare.” : 

Ephraim laid down his crowbar and 
began to examine. ‘‘I must say,” he 
mused, ‘‘that ’ere mason didn’t have 
no self-respect, or he wouldn’t have 
saved ten cents’ worth of mortar in 
thatway. And there ain’t no fillin’ in 
behind. He saved bricks, too, by 
hookey! Wonder how deep that is. 
Guess I'll run my arm in and see.” 

In his arm went, up to the elbow. 
‘“‘Tell you what ’tis,’’ he muttered, 
‘it’s deeper’n I thought.” Then he 
thrust his arm in again, and this time 
up tothe shoulder. 

‘Well, I can just reach the end of 
it,” he said. ‘‘It’s simply ridiculous 
that a man should pay for good work, 
and have it holler instead of solid. 
Why, there’s somethin’ in there, true’s 
you live. Wonder what itcan be!” He 
peered in, but could see nothing. Then 
he reached in once more, and his fingers 
clasped something that was neither 
brick nor mortar, while his face wore 
an expression of intense curiosity, 
‘« Tell you what ’tis,”” he said, ‘‘I’m a 
sort of Christopher Columbus on a v’y- 
age of discovery. Come out here, 
whatever you be, and show yourself;”” 
and he dragged it to the light. 

‘Now, I give it up,’’ he cried. ‘* That 
is just about the last thing to be tucked 
away in a hole like that. That’s acan- 
vas bag, or my eyes ain’t good at seein’ 
things. Acanvasbag! What’s it ben 
doin’ in there? Who put it there? 
And it’s tied witha leather string. Must 
be somethin’ in it, it’s so heavy. All 
right; I reckun I'll open it, and find 
out.”’ 

As the mouth of the bag yawned 
when the string had been untied, it re- 
vealed a quantity of gold and silver 
coins; such a pile that the farmer’s 
eyes were like two full moons. 

Ephraim took a handful, and then by 
a sudden impulse put them back again, 
as tho he was frightened. He stood 
aghast at his discovery, while great 
drops gathered on his brow and cheeks. 

‘‘That’s money, or am I dreamin’?’’ 

He looked round to see if any mortal 
or any ghost were present, and then 
striking his right fist into the palm of 
his left hand, cried: ‘‘ Uncle Josh, cer- 
tain as taxes!” 

They thought him crazy when he re- 
turned to the cottage. He trembled so 
he could hardly speak; but he placed 
the bag on the table and, pulling him- 
self together, yelled: ‘‘’Tildy! We're 
saved! The mortgage is goin’ to be 
paid! Mary Jane! you and Silas kin 
git married soon’s you please. Badger 
is done for. That was Uncle Josh’s 
money that he hid in the chimley; and 
** turning to Mary Jane, ‘‘ your 
dream wasn’t so far wrong, after all.’’ 


‘*THERE’S just one thing about this 
financial question,’’ said the confident 
young man, ‘‘that I don’t understand.’’ 
His father gazed at him and exclaimed: 
‘‘ There’s no use, my son, in your coming 
to me for information. If you’ve gotten 
that subject mastered to such a degree 
that there’s only one thing about it that 
you don’t understand, it isn’t my place to 
say aword. The thing for me to do is to 
drag up a footstool, sit down on it, look 
up into your eyes and drink in wisdom,” 
Washington Star, 
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An Auction. 
BY HARRIET F. BLODGETT. 


A FLAG is waving, red as blood, 
Upon the maple-tree, 
There was an auction in the wood 
Last night, from twelve to three; 
The gray owl was the auctioneer 
And ‘‘ Who? wao? who?” said he. 
I’m sure ’tis so, 
Because, you know, 
A crickettold it me. 


‘*“Now who will buy? oh! who? who? 
who? 
Fresh daisies, snowy white, 
And ragged robins, dressed in blue 
And cowslips, filled with light; 
All going—going—going here— 
Now who? who? who?” cried he. 
I’m sure ’tis so, 
Because, you know, 
A cricket told it me. 


‘* A broken lot of-summer days, 
All golden with the sun, 
And balmy nights with moonlit rays 
Are offered one by one | 
At your own price; for none are dear, 
So who? who? who?”’ said he 
I’m sure ’tis so, 
Because, you know, 
A cricket told it me, 


‘Oh! apple-blooms for sale, for sale— 
And here’s an empty nest; 
And this, a star all silver pale, 
That fell from out the west. 
A bargain, that is very clear. 
Now who? who? who?” said he. 
I’m sure ’tis so, 
Because, you know, 
A cricket told it me. 


‘* Oh, here are dreams, so sweet, so fleet! 
Give me an offer, do!”’ 
All through the woods his cries repeat 
Of ‘‘ who ?” and ‘‘ who?” and ‘‘ who?” 
Till spring made answer: ‘‘ Here! here! 
here!”’ 
And ‘‘ you ?” ‘*‘ you?” *‘ you ?”’ said he. 
I’m sure 'tis so, 
Because, you know, 
A cricket told it me. 


So Spring, with shadows in her eyes, 
And sunshine in her hair, 
Took flowers and dreams and balmy skies 
Away with her, somewhere, 
To keep them all for you, my dear. 
‘* For you, you, you,’’ said she. 
I’m sure ‘tis so, 
Because, you know, 
A cricket told it me. 
Opessa, N. Y. 


The Bright Place in the Sky. 
BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


‘**Ou, there it is!’’ he cried, eagerly. 
Ican make out a black spot against 
that bright place in the sky. Yes, it is 
there sure; just a black spot!” As he 
spoke, the boy crouched upon the hum- 
mock and eyed steadily that touch of 
black against a strip of bright sky upon 
the edge of the western sea. ‘‘It won't 
stay long,’’ he murmured. No, it wasa 
wonder that the brightness was there at 
all, for the sun had been below the 
horizon some time. It seemed as if the 
light of the sun came back in pity to 
show Ned Peterson where the boat of 
his brother Harry might be. ‘‘Going!’’ 
murmured the crouching form on the 
sand hummock. Yes, the light was 
going, and once more the heavy folds of 
mist were sweeping the sea. Harry 
Peterson’s boat disappeared as if it had 
melted into the water. ‘I'll just tell 
Grandmother,” murmured Ned. 

Then he darted away, up and down 
the sand hummocks, and in the direc- 
tion of a low, story-and-a-half house 
packed away amid a clump of trees be- 
hind the hummocks. He and Harry 
were orphans living with their grand- 
mother, and the most of their support 
came, from the results of Harry's fish- 
ing. Ned was younger, and he ‘‘tend- 
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ed store’’ in the little fishing village 
stretching back from the sand hum- 
mocks, 

Harry had gone in the morning out 
to ‘‘Sunk Rock,’’ and ought to have 
been home several hours ago; but he 
had complained of the unwillingness of 
fish to take his hook in their mouths, 
and had announced his intention to stay 
on the water until hecould bring home 
‘‘a d cent fare.” The afternoon had 
closed with serious threats of bad 
weather, and the most of the time since 
noon a dismal fog had shrouded the 
sea, while a horn-buoy off the harbor’s 
mouth had been bellowing all kinds of 
disaster ahead. 

«‘ He—he—is coming, Grandmother!” 
called out Ned, as he stepped inside the 
door of the snug little room. 

‘*Where did you see him?’’ asked an 
old lady with a placid face, knitting 
away at one side of the hearth piled 
with flaming driftwood. 

‘«]—I—didn’t see him at all. I saw 
his boat, tho; and it was off Lower 
Ledge where he spoke of going. You 
see the sky cleared, and there was a 
bright place just above the water and 
against that bright place—don’t you 
think, Grandmother—I saw Harry's 
boat! Then the fog shut down.” 

‘*God has bright places in the sky 
for us,’’ murmured the old lady.’’ 

‘*It told me Harry was coming. Got 
some comfort out of it.’’ 

‘*I don’t like the fog, Ned.” 

‘* Nor I, Grandmother.”’ 

‘*You see Ransom Towle, who knows 
our coast well if anybody does, says it 
is going to be a ‘ bad spell.’ Now, Ran- 
som don’t like fog. He was off in one 
last year; and tho he knows the coast 
well as his bean patch, he got all mixed 
up, and he rowed round half the night. 
It ain’t jest the fog, but it’s the fog and 
suthin’ else.” 

The ‘‘suthin’ else” was the harbor's 
mouth in a storm. 

‘‘] think Harry ought to be at home 
in half an hour, Grandmother.”’ 

‘*And we'll say he will be, and i'll 
jest have the supper table spread. 
What can I[ get him that is good ?” 

‘He likes your ‘fried hard tack,’ 
what father had when inthe army, time 
of the war.”’ 

This was the army biscuit, the pilot, 
fried in pork. 

‘‘Oh yes! Jest the thing!” declared 
Grandmother, stepping forward ener- 
getically. ‘I'll look in the closet, for 
I know I have some biscuit.” 

When the half-hour was up there was 
an appetizing odor of supper in the lew- 
studded kitchen; but from the great, 
misty sea beyond the hummocks nobody 
had come to eat the special dish. 
Grandmother and Ned looked at one 
another dismally. Then Grandmother 
went to a window looking along the 
village street. 

‘*Can’t see the lights at the store!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s a bad sign. 
When we can’t see those we know it’s 
a thick fog along shore. Too thick for 
Harry!” 

‘‘I don’t suppose he knows where he 
is,” said Ned, gloomily. Then he 
thought in silence. Suddenly he turned 
toward the door, sprang out into the 
little vine-covered porch, and said: 
‘I'll tell you what I can do. I can 
build a fire on High Hummock—a 
good, stout one. Then if the fog 
should thin out any it will help Harry.’’ 

‘*Oh, do, do! And I will pray. 
like to help you; but I should be sick 
to-morrow if I went out. I'll pray.”’ 

‘*Guess my bonfire will do more 
good than your praying,” thought Ned; 
but he was kind enough not to do any 
thinking aloud. High Hummock was 
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a short distance from the house. it was 
perhaps thirty feet high and the king of 
the hummocks. At its foot was a pile 
of driftwood accumulated there mostly 
by Harry. Fishermen would pick up 
fragments of spars of a vessel’s ribs, 
logs drifted out of forests far inland and 
swept by some river out to sea, pieces 
of boards or joists that had strayed 
from lumber yards. These were repre- 
sented here in Harry’s heap, tho a 
small one. 

‘‘Harry did not know what he was 
picking up this wood for,’’ murmured 
Ned. ‘‘I can make a big fire with this, 
and keep it up some time, canI? Not 
long; but I will have a good big begin- 
ning.’ . 

The flame flashed up into the dark, 
dismal fog, and brilliantly lighted the 
top of High Hummock. 

‘‘ Hope Harry willsee that!’ thought 
Ned. 

Then he went down to the house, 
wondering if he would find Harry there. 
Looking through a window, he saw the 
kneeling form of his grandmother, but 
no Harry. He stepped softly into the 
room. 

‘‘He hasn't come,” Ned said to his 
grandmother, as she rose from her 
knees. 

‘‘Who, Ned?” 

**Why, Harry!’’ 

‘“‘Oh! Harry is not here; but when 
you spoke and said, ‘ He hasn’t come,’ 
I was thinking of somebodyelse. I was 
thinking of God. He has been here. 
He has comforted me. I always feel 
stronger when he comes. I get help in 
prayer.” 

‘‘That all, Grandmother? Didn't 
you think your prayers would bring 
Harry right through the fog?” 

‘I think God will take care of 
Harry. Whether he will bring Harry 
right through the fog, as you put it, I 
can’t say. I don’t know how he is go- 
ing tomanage this case. I know that 
God will do the very best thing for us 
all, Harry included.” 

‘‘Well, well”—a tone of surprise 
sounding in Ned’s voice—‘‘ don’t you 
think your prayers will be heard? 
What’s the good of praying ?” 

‘‘Prayer is going to help; that I be- 
lieve. Whether my prayers will be 
heard the way I put them, I don’t 
know. I had rather have them an- 
swered God's way.” 

Ned ran his hands through his bushy 
locks, and he murmured: 

‘‘ Well! I—I don’t see the good of 
praying, if—if you don’t get the very 
thing you ask for ?’’ 

‘*T believe God will give us that, or 
something better. I put an ‘or’ in, 
That gives God a chance to do as he 
thinks best.” 

Ned was silent fora moment. Then 
he broke out: ‘‘ However, I know one 
thing will do good, and that is to keep 
up that fire on High Hummock.’’ 

‘*And prayer helps us keep on. It 
gives us strength. Maybe God is 
going to answer the prayer through 
what we do. I wish I could help you.” 

‘Oh! oh! you must nottry it! I’ll 
keep up the fire in good style.”’ 

Ned piled above the ruddy coals 
glowing on High Hummock, all the 
driftwood at the hummock’s base, 
Then he went back to the house. 

‘*She’s praying still,” he said, look- 
ing in the window. 

She arose as he entered the room. 

‘* Any news, Grandmother ?” 

‘I have seen nothing of Harry."’ 

‘‘Humph! My wood is gone. You 
said prayer would help us keep on; but 
I have nothing to keep on with.” 

‘«I thought as I was praying, if your 
wood gave out, there were the dead 
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vines in the bean patch. Sometimes I 
think when we are‘ praying God may 
help us out by telling us things. You 
see we may have to answer our own 
prayers, and it is better that we should 
do it than have it done for us.” 

Ned looked silently at his grand- 
mother and then went out again. 

‘«She has got her own ideas, hasn't 
she? I thought prayer made things 
sort of easy for us; but it may make 
them hard,” was Ned's soliloquy on his 
way to the bean patch. ‘‘ Now, some- 
times when I hear Abram White and 
his set praying in the schoolhouse for 
this and that, but seeming to do nothing 
about it, I say their praying seems to be 
a way of getting things easy. Grand- 
ma’s idea is to work for your living. 
Well, if we get Harry ashore I won't 
quarrel about it. Now for the bean 
vines.” 

These combustibles made a big crim- 
son whirr-r-r against the black night, 
and speedily there was darkness. 

‘‘Did Harry see that?” wondered 
Ned. ‘‘ Big while it lasted !” 

Was the fog thinning out? Turning 
toward the house he saw a red light 
flashed from a window up under the 
ridgepole. 


‘‘That’s brighter than it would 
have been ten minutes ago. Oh, if this 
fog will only thin out! Say! That is 


a light Grandmother put there. She 
has carried the red lantern upstairs, I 
know. I'll find out, and find out if, 
while praying, she thought of anything 
more to be done.”’ 

He ran down to the house, and saw 
Grandmother coming into the room by 
a door that communicated with the 
garret stairs. 

‘Ho, Grandmother, did you take the 
red lantern upstairs ?”’ 

She smiled. ‘Yes; I thought if I 
could not go outdoors and helpI might 
go up the garret stairs and put our red 
lantern in the window nearest the sea.” 

‘You are trying everything, Grand- 
mother.” 

‘«Yes,” she replied, turning away into 
a little room near by. 

‘*She’s going to do some more pray- 
ing,’’ thought Ned ; ‘‘and I will help 
her.”’ 

«‘Oh, Ned !’’ 

‘‘Here I am !’’ 

‘‘I was wondering if you hadn’t bet- 
ter be on the beach in case Harry comes. 
He may need help.’’ 

‘¢ Then you are looking for him ?”’ 

‘“‘Iam doing all I can to make a 
good reason for looking, and God is 
helping us.”’ 

Ned went out again, 

‘* She—she—she has some notions, 
hasn’t she? Well, I will stick long as 
she does,’’ thought Ned. ‘I will go 
down on the sands and give a shout or 
two, in case Harry should be there.” 

Soon there was a boy on the edge of 
the surf, facing the blackness that hung 
upon the waters and, making a trumpet 
of his hands, he shouted through them: 
‘* Har-ry!” 

‘‘Oh, it’s noisy! He can’t hear. 
Hold on! What's that black thing on 
the water? Oh! oh! oh! is it a boat?” 

Ned answered his inquiry with a 
‘‘Yes,’’ and eagerly pressed into the 
surf. 

‘‘Some boat, and maybe it wants 
me; and if this shouldn’t be Harry, it 
will do good!’’ reflected Ned. 

In a few minutesa boat had painfully 
worked its way ashore, helped by Ned's 
strong arms. 

‘Hullo, Harry, this you?’’ he shout- 
ed to somebody stiffly wriggling his 
way over the boat’s rail. 

‘* Yes, it’s Harry; and I wonder how 
I got home. Got awfully mixed up in 
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that fog. Had no compass, you know; 
and I got into a current off the harbor’s 
mouth that twisted me round and 
mixed me up still more. One time, I 
I about gave up; but I said ‘Grand- 
mother will be praying, and it won't do 
to disappoint her;’ and I stuck to it. 
Then you have been—been building 
a bonfire and burning a red light ? You 
see a little while ago I saw a sudden 
flash—oh, it was sudden—did not last, 
but it did me good; for I knew I was 
somewhere near folks and the fog must 
be thinning; and then I caught a red 
light, asmallone. I said: ‘I wonder 
if that’s our red lantern ?’ and I thought 
of Grandmother and her praying, and 
it put some life into me, and I pulled 
for it. Seems as if I had been pulling 
fora century; but I thought of Grand- 
mother, and I believe she pulled too, 
‘and you came down to help me through 
the surf? Well, I don’t know but I 
would have lain off here through the 
night if you hadn’t come, this last pull 
did look so awful hard. I’m glad to 
get here now, you may well believe.” 


Watertown, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 


CORONACH. 


HE is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font reappearing, 
From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest 
But one flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the corrie, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 

Red hand in the foray 
How sound is thy slumber! 

Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain 
Thou art gone, and forever! 
—S1r WALTER SCOTT, 1771-1831. 





Pebbles. 


Customer: ‘‘Is the proprietor in? 
I want to get some screen doors.” Clerk; 
‘‘He’s in; but he’s out o’ doors.”—£x- 
change. 


.... Angry Father: ‘‘ What do you mean 
by being engaged to half-a-dozen men at 
once?’’ She: ‘‘ Nothing.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


---‘*You mustn’t put needles in your 
mouth, dear,” said Mrs. Tyte-Phist to 
her little daughter. ‘‘It rusts them.””— 
Exchange. 


--+."'It seems to me these tandem 
wheels might be vastly improved,”’ said 
the fair Miss Fadlet to her robust com- 
panion. ‘‘What would you suggest?” 
he inquired. ‘‘I’d make the front seat 
reversible.”’— Up-to-Date. 


-++.‘* Oh, Maud, I’ve something to tell 
you. You know how I’ve longed to go 
to Paris; and now I’m going with father. 
It's so jolly.” ‘Isn't this rather sudden, 
Ethel?” ‘Yes; but you see he’s been 
bitten by a mad dog, and there is no time 
for him to lose in getting to the Pasteur 
Hospital.” —Judy. 


-++.Editor’s Wife: ‘‘Oh, John, the 
baby has swallowed a button!" Editor: 
‘‘ Well, let’s hope it won't hurt the poor 
little chap; but should it happen to kill 
him, what a splendid alliterative head- 
line it will make—‘ A Baby Bolts a But- 
ton and Becomes Breathless!’"" £ditor’s 
Wife: ** Oh, you brute!” —Fun. 





; A Good Child 

's usually healthy, and both conditions are devel- 
oped by use of proper food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant’s 
food; so easily prepared that improper feeding is in- 
excusable and unnecessary. 





....From a Legal Point of View.— 
First Lawyer: ‘‘I was looking over my 
boy’s geometry lesson last night. I was 
quite interested in that proposition that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles.’’ Second Lawyer: 
‘‘That isn’t very complicated.” First 
Lawyer: ‘‘No; but I was trying to think 
what a man could do if he had the other 
side of the case.’’"—Zachange. 


....A German in Chicago, who has not 
paid much attention to learning English, 
had a horse stolen from his barn, where- 
upon he advertised as follows: ‘‘ Von 
nite de oder day, ven I vas been awake 
in my shleep, I heare sometings vat I 
tinks vas not yust right in my barn, and 
I out shumps to bed and runs mit the 
barn out; and ven I vas dare coom, I 
sees dot my pig gray iron mare he vas 
been tide loose and run mit the staple off; 
and whoefer will him back bring, I yust 
so much pay him as vas been kush- 
tomary.’’—E£xchange. 


....Patient: ‘‘I have come to consult 
you in regard to my state of health. I 
am afflicted with severe headache upon 
rising.”” Christian Scientist: ‘‘Oh no. 
You only think you are subject to head- 
ache.” P.: ‘‘ Yes, headache and some- 
times dizziness.” C. S.: ‘‘ You simply 
think so, my friend.” P. (indignantly): 
‘*Not only dizziness, but frequently nau- 
sea.’’ C. S.: ‘‘ Indeed you only ¢hinkso!”’ 
P.: ‘Well, asno relief seems to be offer- 
ed, I must say good-morning!” C. S.- 
‘“My price, sir, is two dollars a visit.” 
P.: ‘Oh no! You only ¢hink it is your 
price. Good morning.” —Zife. 


...-How He Won Him.—‘‘ Tommy,”’ 
said Mrs. Blimber to her eldest hopeful. 
‘*pass the Rev. Mr. Todgers a potato.”’ 
Tommy seized the potato between a 
thumb and finger, and before his mother 
could utter a horrified remonstrance he 
had tossed it across the table and square- 
ly into the good man’s lap. ‘‘ Judg- 
ment!’ cried Tommy. ‘One strike,” 
quoth the good man. ‘‘ Tommy, leave 
the table,” shrieked his mother. ‘‘ Mad- 
am,” said the pastor, ‘‘ do not judge him 
harshly. See how beautifully he put the 
sphere over the plate.”” And now there 
isn’t a more earnest worker in all the big 
Sunday-school than that same Master 
Tommy.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during October the following 
prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ King Noanett,” by F. 
J. Stimson. 

SECOND Prize.—‘‘ An Army Wife,” by 
Capt. Charles King. 

Tuirp Prize.—‘‘ The Mind of the Mas- 
ter,”’ by Ian Maclaren. 

FourtH Prize.—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzZzLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





PriMAL ACROSTIC. 
All the words described contain the 


same number of letters. 
guessed, the initial letters will spell the 
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When rightly | 


name of a musician who was borneighty- | 


five years ago to-day. 





‘BUFFALO 


Reading across: 1, To lose the right to, 
by some fault; 2, an elevated place in the 
forum where orations were delivered; 3. 
a prayer to the Virgin, used by Roman 
Catholics; 4, to make void; 5, pertaining 
to fermentation; 6, to abuse with per- 
sonal censure; 7, degenerate; 8, mani- 
festing indifference to pleasure or pain; 
g, that part of natural history which 
treats of animals and their classification; 
Io, to quake. S: KK. Hi. 


LETTER PUZZLE. 





10 | * | 19 | 16 | 4 | 
Tare ee ee 
6 | ~ | 17 | 13 | * 
20 | 7 | 5 | 12 | * | 
|| arf as |e 





Reading across; 1, To strike; 2, to im- 
plore; 3, a very short time; 4, bright 
and cheery; 5, cowardly. 

The letters represented by the figures 
from Ito 21 will spell the name of a book. 
A copy of the book will be sent to the 
one who forwards the best set of answers 
to this week’s puzzles. EL... P. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


The letters forming the first omitted 
word may be transposed so as to form the 
other omitted words. 

Some * * * * * * were walking one day 
by the pond; 

Said one, “If we * * * # ® © do you 
think we’d be drowned ?”’ 

‘*We have our * * * * * *”’ cried out 
all the rest, 

‘*Oh, would that we all were * * * * * * 
on its breast!” E. T. CorBetr. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 8. 


Novet Acrostic.—‘* The Mystery of Handwrit- 
ing.”’ 1, Atoll; 2, thine; 3, demon; 4, image; 5, 
synod; 6, aspen; 7, steam; 8, felon; 9, array; 10, 
Byron; 11, Moore; 12, often; 13, ahead; 14, habit; 15, 


endow; 16, admit; 17, aware; 18, irate; 19, might; 20, 
atlas; 21, girth; 22, annul; 23, again. 





_Diaconat.—Alfieri. 1, Affront; 2, elegant; 3, 
differs; 4 dical; 5, « d; 6, conform; 7, 
Bellini. 


Dovuste Acrostic.—Primals. Free Silver; finals, 
Sound Money. Reading across: 1, Furrows; 2, 
Romeo; 3, emu; 4, enjoin; 5, satisfied; 6, interim; 7, 
lasso; 8, vision; 9, evolve; 10, robbery. 

Hatr-square.—t, Alabaster; z, legation; 3, agitate; 
4, battle; 5, Atala; 6, site; 7, toe; 8, en; 9, R 

Ripp_e.—Madam. 


Sound 


Health is of the utmost importance, and it depends 
upon pure rich blood. Ward off colds, coughs and pneu- 
monia by taking a course of 


Flood’s 


‘Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ H act harmoniously with Hood's 
Hood s Pills Sarsaparilla. They are the favor- 
ite cathartic. 


Easy to take, easy to operate, mild and 
yet effective. 





Cure all liver ills. 


The Latest 
CORD EDGE 
BIAS 

VELVETEEN 


we 





SKIRT 
BINDING. 





It combines with the well-known durabil- 
ity of all S. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy ' a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper of the Ladies Home 
Journal tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training : mailed for 25c. 
S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


LITHIAWATER 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. WM. H. DOUGHERTY, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical College of Georgia: 
i] ibe the 


of “indigestion E 


Pamphlet free. 


Sold by Druggists. 





with the utmost confidence in all forms 
due to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous Mem- 


id; also in the secondary or symptomatic dyspepsia of uterine and renal origin.” 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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It must be so, 
If everybody says so. 


= SiMlight 
dj 


Whitens linens easily; 
Washes laces perfectly ; 
Doesn't shrink flannels ; 
Doesn’t hurt the hands ; 
Saves all drudgery; 
Saves hard work. 
Brightens 
Homes 
Everywhere. 


! ever Bros., T-td., 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y 


DE ARMS 2.1 nowses cunt, 


as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 
Send to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. ¥., for Book and Proofs FR 


LADIES WANTED ,,7?,4R3,. 


CIRLS 
BOYS 


Silver Watches, Gold Rings, Dinner 

Sets, or cash commission. Send stamps 

for catalogue. SMITH BROTHERS, 
Importers of Teas, Coffees, etc. 


140 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Sleep and a Spring Bed 


yuh 
ot 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The * Ideal’’ 


spring bed is generally 
acknowledged to be 
the nearest to 
erfection of any 
ed made. 








forms perfectly to CS -75> 
any weight person, 
light or heavy. The 
** Ideal’? is finely made of very best quality of metal 
and is clean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place forvermin. A booklet,‘* Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep,’?’ will be sent free for the ask- 
ing. It tells all about the ** Ideal’? Bed. 


__FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 8 Broad Si., Utica, N.Y. 


Don’t Miss this Chance 


Cut out this advertisement and send with 12 two cent 
stamps and we will send you 


Coupon 
Oct. 4. | 
— — 








By May 

Manton, 

FOR THREE 
MONTHS, 


also a pve- 
mium pat- 
tern of this 
elegant 
Basque 
CNo. 6863). 
in any size, 
from 32 to 
42 inches. 
Modes 
is the most 
practical, 
up-to-date 
Fashion Maga- 
' y, zine in the Unit- 
- 1 . ed States. Its 
36 pages ure filled with beautiful fllustrations of the 
latest moe tg in ladies’ misses’ and children’s garments. 
Invaluable to every lady. You can't afford to be with- 
outit. Address; 


MODES PUBLISHING CO., 
132 White Street, New York. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
. Our specialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Oppesite Grace Charch, NEW YORK. 





The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
gone enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 

OOM is one of t finest specimens of Colonial 

coration in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


30 (1442) 


Strength s & Weak. 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 
It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 
At druggists, in 2 02.,%,% and 1 db, tins. 


Also the following combinations, Somatcse-Biscuit, Som-a- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate each containing 10 per 





cent. 8 Very and p prep 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
Sor 7 Parson abrien vorm. Friedr. Baycr if Co., Elberfeld 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


‘The Family Wash a anne RELIABLE. 
Groce 
D.S. Wii. TBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., «Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Business of Commercial 
Exchanges. 
I. 
BY J. H. BEALL, 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
Propuce ExcHANGE. 


New York 


IF commercial exchanges performed no 
other function than that too often attrib- 
uted tothem in the popular estimation, 
the facilitating of gaming by offering to 
their members easy and comfortable 
methods of betting upon the prices of 
commodities, there would be no necessity 
forthis article, nor would the editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT permit in his columns 
any discussion of their merit as places 
for earning a livelihood. They become 
interesting to the public because this 
popular conception is utterly incorrect, 
because of the fact that the vast volume 
of their transactions represents the nat- 
ural and legitimate exchange of com- 
modities, because their influence upon 
public opinion and legislation is great 
and far-reaching, and because they offer 
a field for endeavor which is limited only 
by the business growth of the country. 
With a view to exactness of statement, 
the writer will select the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, the largest institution of 
its kind in the world, as the representa- 
tive commercial organization, but calls 
attention to the fact that while the ob- 
jects and general rules of all are alike, 
there are minor and unimportant differ- 
ences in the methods of attaining these 
ends. 

The origin of this exchange, like most 
great things, was small. A number of 
merchants who had frequent dealings to- 
gether were accustomed to meet during 
certain hours of the day on acorner of 
South Street, for the purpose of trad- 
ing. As this was inconvenient in inclem- 
ent weather, a contribution was levied 
for the purchase of an awning. From 
this small beginning sprang the New 
York Produce Exchange, whose member- 
ship is three thousand, and the volume 
of whose transactions reached, in the 
past year of low prices and general busi- 
ness depression, the enormous aggregate 
of more than one billion of dollars. Its 
objects are best stated by its Charter, 
which declares them to be: 


‘* To provide and regulate a suitable room 
or rooms for a Produce Exchange in the 
City of New York, to inculcate just and 
equitable principles in trade, to establish 
and maintain uniformity in commercial 
usages, to acquire, preserve and dissemi- 
nate valuable business information, to ad- 
just controversies and misunderstandings 
between persons engaged in business, and 
to make provision for the widows and fami- 
lies of deceased members.” 


In fulfilling the first of these objects, it 
has erected on lower Broadway a build- 
ing in which are located the main ex- 
change room, numerous committee rooms, 
the executive offices, and the offices of 
many of its members. The Exchange 
room itself, where business is transacted 
daily between the hours of 10:30A.M. and 
2:15 P.M., is splendidly adapted to this 
purpose. Coveringa half acre of ground, 
perfectly lighted and well ventilated, 
fitted with long tables on which are to be 
seen hundreds of samples of grain, flour, 
cottonseed oil and other commodities, 
and with blackboards upon which are 
constantly written by expert attendants 
the quotations of this world’s products in 
every market of the world, the arrival 
and departure of steamers, rates of 
freight, condition of crops, and the 
world’s supply of food products, whether 
in transit or at points of production or of 
consumption—it enables the trader, so 
far as human means can, to determine in 
one comprehensive glance whether a pur- 
chase or a Sale will result in a profit or a 
loss, it places before him in a single in- 
stant a picture of commercial conditions 
everywhere. With this information at 
hand, should the exporter decide that it 
is profitable to buy wheat for shipment 
abroad, he has only to step into the wheat 


pit and buy graded grain, or to the grain 
tables and select it by sample, to walk to 
the middle of the floor and arrange with 
one man as to his freight, with another 
as to his insurance, with another as to his 
storage. It is this presentation of statis- 
tics which are compiled at enormous ex- 
pense and flashed over throbbing wires 
from every quarter of the globe, it is this 
opportunity for quick determination and 
swift, simultaneous action on every fea- 
ture of his venture, that has annihilated 
many of the risks known to the trader of 
old times and saves to the modern mer- 
chant a vast amount of time, enabling 
him to do more business, to do it more 
safely, and for a smaller percentage of 
profit than could possibly be the case 
without the medium of the commercial 
exchange. 

In fact, the value of these methods of 
trading has been recognized since ancient 
times, and their development has kept 
pace with the rapid stride of civilization, 
until to-day the mechanical factor—such 
as the telegraph, telephone and cable— 
together with such systems for the secur- 
ity and facilitation of business as the in- 
genuity of man has been able to devise 
—such as option trading, the Clearing 
House, bulking of grain, and inspection 
systems —combine in one grand saving of 
time, risk and expense. The commercial 
exchange is merely the adaptation of 
modern views and improvements to sys- 
tems which have been in vogue since the 
trade guilds of the past. What the mu- 
nicipal sarket does for the householder 
and the retailer the Exchange does forthe 
dealer in commodities at wholesale; it 
brings the buyer and seller together, and 
concentrates under one roof, in one room, 
the middlemen and handlers of the food 
supplies of whole continents, together 
with the representatives of every work- 
ing factor that goes to make up the value 
of the product from the time it leaves the 
field of production until it reaches the 
point of consumption. 

The principal articles traded in on the 
Produce Exchange are grain, flour, lard, 
provisions, petroleum, oils, naval stores, 
seeds, butter, cheese, hops, hay and 
straw. In the case of each of these com- 
modities the members of that particular 
trade have adopted rules which regulate 
their transactions, to the minutest detail; 
and these rules are amended from time 
to time to keep pace with changed com- 
mercial conditions, and to meet new and 
unforeseen contingencies as they arise. 
The rules provide for the inspection, 
weighing and grading of the articles 
dealt in, by inspectors regularly licensed 
or appointed by the Exchange, whose 
certificates are received and accepted as 
authoritative not only in New York, but 
at the Western points of shipment and in 
European markets, 

The grain trade being one of the larg- 
est on the Exchange, its inspection sys- 
tem is probably the most extensive and 
important. The Chief Inspectors of 
grain and ficur, and their assistants, 
numbering several hundred, are directly 
employed by the Exchange, and practi- 
cally all the grain and flour arriving at 
New York passes through their hands. 
The Exchange licenses the warehouses 
which shall be regular for the storage of 
grain, and fixes the conditions under 
which it shall be received, stored and 
delivered, as well as making provision 
for its possible loss by fire or change in 
condition. It has also entered into 
agreement with the railroad companies 
having terminals at New York, under 
which grain arriving by rail, unless the 
shipper specifically stipulates that its 
identity shall be preserved, is graded 
and put into railroad elevator or ware- 
house, mixed with other grain of like 
grade, its identity lost, and the owner 
receives in place of the bill of lading giv- 
ing him title to the specific lot of grain, 
a railroad certificate or warehouse re- 
ceipt, which entitles him to have deliv- 
ered on demand a given quantity of the 
grade or kind of grain therein specified. 
On sales of graded grain the tender of 
these receipts or certificates constitutes a 
delivery of the grain as between buyers 
and sellers. 
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A large part of the business, however, 
has reference to goods which have not 
been received at the port of New York, 
and which at the time of the transaction 
are ex route or at interior points of ship- 
ment. These various commodities, com- 
ing from the producing sections of the 
country, are either bought outright by 
dealers on the Exchange, or are received 
on consignment, to be disposed of and 
the proceeds accounted for when sold. 
This furnishes employment to a great 
number of commission merchants and 
brokers, who do not deal gn their own 
account but act as agents for others, in 
receiving the goods and finding a pur- 
chaser among the exporters, the millers 
or representatives of the domestic consu- 
mers. There are also numerous brokers 
whose business it is to act as middlemen 
between the receiver and the exporter, or 
the shipper and ship agent, as well as 
fire and marine insurance brokers, repre- 
sentatives of the large grocery houses, of 
elevator, storage and railroad interests, 
of foreign buyers, etc. 

The principal mercantile exchanges of 
New York, other than the Produce Ex- 
change, are the Consolidated Stock and 
Petroleum Exchange, whose transactions 
are in stocks, but on a smaller scale than 
on the Stock Exchange, and in Pipe Line 
Certificates for Petroleum; the New York 
Cotton Exchange, whose dealings are in 
the commodity from which it takes its 
name; the Coffee Exchange; the Mari- 
time Exchange, whose business relates to 
shipping and maritime matters; and the 
Mercantile Exchange, dealing in butter, 
cheese, eggs, potatoes, etc. The busi- 
ness of all these institutions is conducted 
on the same general lines as that of the 
Produce Exchange. It is safe to say 
that membership in all of them is too ex- 
pensive for a young man without previous 
experience to fit him for usefulness in one 
of the severaltrades. The specialization 
of work which has taken place every- 
where is accentuated in these institutions, 
where a man is required to know every 
detail of some branch of business, and to 
devote himself exclusively to it. Never- 
theless, the offices of the Exchange mem- 
bers, with their many clerks and assist- 
ants, ranging from office boy through the 
line of bookkeepers up to the members of 
the firm, offer many opportunities. This 
is the road, and the only safe one, to 
membership. Neither the commercial 
exchange nor any other branch of trade 
offers to a man of mediocre ability and 
uncertain industry a 
wealth. 

He who would be successful in any busi- 
ness must learn it in all its details, must 
start at the bottom and work upward. 
The bottom salary is always small, 
and the time required to get  be- 
yond that stage depends upon the man, 
upon his natural apitude and the forces 
of determination, push and self-reliance 
that he holds within himself. Employers 
are usually glad to recognize merit in 
their employés. Thetalent of busingss 
sagacity, and the virtues of industry, 
honesty and perseverence, command rec- 
ognition under all circumstances; and he 
who possesses and exercises these quali- 
ties will come to the front. ‘To such 
men, the various branches of trade repre- 
sented on the Exchanges offer an abun- 
dant and rich field for their efforts, when 
they have once mastered business details. 
This statement may seem trite, because 
it is only the reiteration of alaw which 
operates over the whole business world; 
but it is better for a young man to learn 
that these means will bring him success 
in any sphere, than to waste his time in 
seeking a place where he can succeed 
without them. Practically, then, he who 
feels that he is adapted to this class of 
work will find his way to membership in 
an exchange by entering upon a clerkship 
—in the end he will be all the more valu- 
able if he starts as office boy—with some 
firm doing business upon an exchange, 
where he can obtain the necessary busi- 
ness education and at the same time 
place himself in touch with those to whum 
his services as a _ representative on 
’Change will be acceptable when he is 
competent to act in that capacity. 


royal road _ to 
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Shredded Corn Fodder. 


BY DIRECTOR C. S. PLUMB, 


Or AGRICULTURAL ExPERIMENT STATION OF INDIANA, 


A FEW years ago a machine was in- 
vented for the purpose of husking corn 
and tearing to pieces (shredding) the 
fodder of the plant. Each year this ma- 
chine has been improved, so that now 
huskers and shredders are sold on the 
market that do a most satisfactory class 
of work. The importance of this machine 
can readily beseen, when we realize that 
it was primarily devised to lighten the 
work associated with the great corn fields 
of the West, where millions of acres are 
planted and many million bushels of ears 
areraised. Fifty bushels of corn may be 
husked in good shape in an hour by such 
a machine, which is equal to about an 
acre of corn an hour. I note in Zhe 
Rural New Yorker that in thirty-three 
hours one person ‘‘husked 30 acres 
of corn, securing from them 1,000 bushels 
of ears and a pile of shredded fodder 40 
feet long, 20 feet wide and 18 feet high, 
tramped until it was firm and solid.” 

There is always considerable loss in 
feeding the uncut corn plant after it has 
ripened in the field. In the East, and as 
far West as Ohio, the corn in the field is 
cut and shocked, and then later fed to 
stock in the stable or pasture lot. Going 
further West, into Indiana, we find the 
in many fields cut and shocked, 
while in many others, especially in west- 
ern Indiana, and further West, immense 
fields of uncut corn are pastured to cattle 
and horses during the late falland win- 
ter, and then the broken-down stalks 
plowed under in the spring. 

Where cattle are turned into the stalk 
fields to feed, invariably occurs an im- 
mense waste of animal food. A ton of 
properly handled dry corn fodder con- 
tains three-fourths of a ton of digestible 
food, and the better the mechanical con- 
dition of this fodder when placed before 
an animal, the more easily is it taken into 
the stomach and its digestible matter as- 
similated in the system. A heavy coarse 
stalk is not so easily chewed up and 
taken into the stomach as is one run 
through a fodder cutter. The machine 
relieves the teeth of much tiresome work. 
-Fodder run through a cutter, however, 
often contains many short pieces of the 
heavy part of the stalk, with sharp edges, 
and these give some animals sore mouths, 
especially cattle. If the machine is set 
to cutthe fodder very short, say one-half 
inch or less, and a fine, soft, small-stalked 
variety of corn is used, it will make most 
Satisfactory and excellent coarse food. 
The shredded fodder is torn into many 
Strings and strips, so that it is converted 
into a most desirable form for feeding, 
and no sore mouths are likely to result 
from its use. While the shredded fodder 
will not be eaten up entirely, due to the 
stock leaving a little of the pithy part of 
the stem, it will be eatento a large de- 
gree. Horses, in my experience, will not 
eat shredded fodderas completely as will 
cattle. There will be a waste of coarser, 
pithy material of 20 or 25 per cent. with 
horses, and toa lessdegree with cattle. 
With fine fodder, this per cent. will be 
considerably reduced. 

Fodder should not be shredded until it 
is thoroughly dry. If itis run into the 
mow at all damp it will heat and turn 
musty and moldy, and become unfit for 
Stock to eat. When the shredding of fod- 
der was first attempted this mistake was 
made, to shred when it was more or less 
damp, and the result was to convince 
some people that shredded fodder could 
not be made to keep sweet in the mow. 

This process is now becoming quite 
popular, and shredders are rather com- 
mon in the great corn belt, where they 
are owned by one or more persons, who 
so about over the country husking at so 
much per bushel and charging nothing 
extra for the shredding. Five cents a 
bushel is a common price. Shredders are 
also sold without the husker. These are 
comparatively low in price. 

For several years shredded corn fodder 
has been baled and sold to some extent 
in the Western markets, particularly in 


corn 








those localities where hay is high priced 
or short of crop. 

While shredded fodder is the best form 
in which the corn plant can be fed, ex- 
cepting as silage, it also in this form 
makes good bedding for stock, and when 
incorporated in the manure pile may be 


handled very’ easily. This is not an un- 
important factor, as the farmers of the 
West, in many localities, recognize the 
necessity of applying fertility to the soil, 
and depend upon stable manures as the 
most economical material at their com- 
mand. 

A few tons of shredded fodder mixed 
in this manure adds much fertility to the 
soil, and does not obstruct its expeditious 
handling. 


LaFrayETTeE, IND. 





Tree Planting and Mulching. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


THERE is much diversity of opinion re- 
garding tree planting, some advocating 
falland some spring. In my own case, 
I have always leaned toward spring, pro- 
vided I had buta short distance to trans- 
fer stock and was not hurried for time. 
But this is just the trouble. Spring is 
almost invariably a time of hurry, and 
distance often renders it necessary for 
stock to be out of the ground for days 
together. For this reason, fall planting 
is often desirable. 

Most trees are at rest during a period 
beginning with the decay of leaves until 
some time in the winter. But in most 
cases roots start in the spring long before 
frost has left the ground. This renders 
fall, or very early spring, long-distance 
transplanting almost imperative. 

But do not wait until it is too late inthe 
fall for the tree or shrub to become estab- 
lished in its new quarters before freezing 
weather sets in. If not able to plant 
early, better wait and take the chances of 
spring. Atree planted in late Septem- 
ber or early October will be well settled 
in its position before the ground freezes, 
and its roots will already be sending out 
fresh fibers in preparation for a vigorous 
start in early spring. The soil will be- 
come more solidly pressed against the 
roots, and the tree will have a far better 
chance of wintering well than one 
planted just before the ground freezes up. 
In the latter case it is impossible totamp 
the soil in as firmly as when it settles it- 
self, and unless carefully watched during 
the alternate freezings and thawings of 
winter, the tree becomes loose and sways 
about until there is a space between its 
roots and the soil and it is practically 
unplanted. The only remedy is a heavy 
mulching to keep frost from penetrating 
to the roots. 

Todo this there should be a thick cov- 
ering of leaves, manure or straw suffi- 
cient to assure one that but little frost will 
getthrough. Or, if one is willing to re- 
move it in the spring, common soil piled 
high around the tree wiil answer the same 
purpose admirably. Indeed, it is even 
better than ordinary material, for it keeps 
the tree firmly in place, so there is nodis- 
turbance of roots. 

On this root protection depends much 
of the so-called hardiness of a tree or 
shrub. A supposed half-hardy specimen 
will often prove hardy by being protected 
a few winters until its roots have become 
firmly established in the soil; and on the 
other hand, a perfectly hardy tree will 
sometimes succumb to a severe winter if 
carelessly handled. 

It is not well to mulch the ground about 
the roots before severe frosts, as it might 
stimulate too early growth. December is 
soon enough for most plants, and in some 
cases it would be just as well to wait un- 
til the new year. Freezing is not somuch 
to be teared as the alternate hot and ‘cold 
spells of winter. 

Small, half-hardy plants can be pro- 
tected in the same manner as the fruit 
vines; that is, by being bent down and 
covered with enough soil to keep themin 
place. Hybrid perpetual roses and simi- 
lar plants need no protection, save, per- 
haps,a slight mulching of manure. In 
sheltered places, if the winter be not un- 
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usually severe, even Teas, Bourbons, and 
like sorts will come through all right with 
a similar mulching! 

Peace Dateg, R. I. 





Dwarft Sweet Peas and Others. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 


THE new dwarf sweet pea, Cupid, was 
introduced last spring with a flourish of 
floral trumpets, for its novelty and beau- 
ty. Thousands of packets must have 
been sold and planted. Yet, strangely, tho 
it is the thirtieth of September as I write, 
no one has reported on its growth and 
blooming in the horticultural paper or 
departments in other journals, so far as 
I have observed. A portentous silence 
reigns, which I venture to break. * 

I made three sowings of this pea, April 
14th, May 2oth and June roth, some left- 
over packets coming into my possession. 
The first sowing was a long time coming 
up—four weeks, and only three seeds of 
the twenty started. Of the other sowing, 
coming in tento twelve days, there was 
an average of six to eight plants. The 
soil was common garden earth, not very 
ricn, but such as grew other flowers 
fairly well. Of the first three plants 
(which came up so close to the fence that 
I had to transplant them) two finally 
died, and the other grew slowly—so 
slowly. Thetall sorts were upon their 
trellis and in flower before the dwarf was 
in bud. Then the buds dropped off. 
Fresh ones appeared, one of them grad- 
ually increased in size, began to show 
color, and after three days succeeded in 
displaying an ordinary white blossom. 
This was on August 14th—four months 
after sowing! Then the plant began to 
dry up fromthe bottom. No more flowers 
appeared. The top remained green, and 
lately more buds have formed. 

The second planting made good growth 
—six to twelve inches—and the plants 
lie on the ground unless propped up. 
Buds have formed, but no flowers have 
appeared as yet, unless they took advan- 
tage of my absence, the first two weeks 
of September, todo so. The third plant- 
ing only grew two or three inches and 
then seemed exhausted, perhaps by the 
hot weather. All these plantings were 
frequently worked about and copiously 
watered in the daytime; but the total re- 
turn thus far has been one blossom! I 
should be glad to hear from others who 
have given this shy bearer better treat- 
ment, such as deeply worked soil, heav- 
ily enriched, or watering with liquid ma- 
nure. Evidently it is not a plant for 
every-day culture. 

The tall sweet peas have borne well 
this year since July 2d, but the vines 
have behaved badly, beginning to lose 
and dry up at the base in July, gradually 
extending upward till three-fourths of the 
stem were so affected. Still, growth was 
not checked, andthe upper part of the 
vine remained green and has produced 
blossoms upto the present time. This 
drying up may be due to a shallower 
planting than last year, or to the torrid 
heats of midsummer, or to both. The 
roots have been kept mulched and moist. 
The finest sweet peas [I have seen this 





A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a $100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 

What lamp have you got? 

We'll send you an Index ; 
free. 

Geo A Macbeth Co 


_ Pittsburgh Pa : 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 












One Chance. 





“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had i 


t not been for Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.”—S. 8S. THORP, 


Ayer's Cherry Pssiaial 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 





y* that = 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 


For Sale by all Druggists, 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 


HALL’S BALSAM. 





season were in Essex County, early this 
month, grown on river-bottom soil, six 
inches deep, with stable fertilizer beneath 
them. The growth was strong and en- 
tirely green, the blossoms large and bril- 
liant, frequently four on a stem, and 
many of them double-winged. 
Aupany, N. Y. 


Farm Notes. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


ABOUT EARLY GRAPES. 


A study of early grapes leads us to say 
that Green Mountain has failed to prove 
a really first-class grape in all respects. 
It is too small a berry, and when ripe 
drops from the stem. The quality is a 
good deal short of Lady and Eldorado. 
Lady ripens quite as early if not earlier, 
but fails to self-pollenize itself. It must 
be grown with Moore’s Early, and Green 
Mountain and other early blooming sorts. 
Moore’s Early is not a heavy cropper, 
especially when young; but it ranks as 
one of the hardiest grapes in all our list. 
Brighton and Massasoit begin to ripen 
immediately after those named and are 
superb grapes. however, is 
peculiarly liable to black rot. Brighton 
if planted alternately with Worden will 
give the highest satisfaction. I would 
not plant more than a single vine of 
Green Mountain; and none at all for the 
vineyard. The coming early grape is 
without doubt Campbell’s Early. It isa 
very large black, ripening about with 
Lady. I find the vine healthy, strong 
and vigorous, and entirely hardy. To 
determine all its qualities needs a few 
more years test. Itis or will be offered 
for general sale this fall—in charge of 
Mr. Jocelyn, of Fredonia. 

The first Agricultural Station ever 
established is said to have been that near 
Leipzig, in Germany, in 1851. 
co-operative movement of farmers, and 
their intention was to get the aid of the 
knowledge and research of the Univer- 
sity. After a while the Government took 
up the movement, gave it aid, and ex- 
tended it. The progress made in the half 
century since has been very great; but 
even yet it remains true that agriculture 
in our universities is taught only indi- 
rectly. Our agricultural colleges would 
not be needed if our common school and 
higher education were properly adjusted 
to the needs of the land tiller, 

Curmton, N, Y, 


Massasoit, 


It was a 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Za/es1 
United States Government Food Report. 

RowaL BAKING Powper C OMPANY. New York, 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also,,second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





A complete ball bearing fifth wheel and ball bearing 
axles make our . 
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wp-te Rubenstein Driving ‘Wagon 


the most om lete and satisfactory wagon on the 
market. 10 Richland Buggy Go., 
Builders of Hon Class Carriages, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Lock Box 161. 





TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
| Ib. sample aoe 5 imported, 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 29. 1 and 82 , VESEY STREET. 
NEW YORK CITY. > « 


Wee Jacsave@ 


Special to « The Independent" ”” Readers. 
5 Ibs. fine Family. Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “‘ad.” All 

860 Broadway, Union Sq. & | 8th St. 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


T If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
Bas, 
charges paid. 
° ADAPTED FO 
Tiles, . 








Marbles OPEN FIREPLACES 
’ 


Mosaics, 


Finest Goods— Makers’ Prices. 


WALLS & FLOORS. 





HAVE YOUR 


Shells loaded § |. 


WITH , 


~~ s 


Ani 





LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 
Manufacturers of 

Black and Smokeless 

Sporting and [lilitary Powders. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS —_=- 


26 JOHN $T..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 








€NO Virv 


perfect ease. 


In gold, silver and 
sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Manufactured for the trade by 
SIDE view 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 


Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the button- 
hole—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


rolled gold—can be put on any 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





Ww hen you write, please mention THe INDEPENDENT. 





Grand Na-, 
tional Prize 
of 16,600 

is. 


Francs, at 


Possesses in the highes: uegree aie cuuire acuve prope 
as the best remedy for FevVER aND AGUE, MALARIA, 
DISEASES; 
Rue Drouat 








“OINOL 
HONGYA 


roves Of Peruvian Sark. tndorsed by the medical faculty 
ORE ESS OF THE BLOop, GENERAL DEBILITY and WASTING 
INc © ASESTHE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERvEs, and butids = S _ entire system. Paris; 
Yew York: E. FOUGERA & CU., 26-30 N. w illiam Ss 








The New.... 
Triumph 


Meat Cutter. 


Expressly for family use; | 


cutting parts of forged 
steel; easily cleaned; pays | 
for itself every 6months. Receipt book of numerous 
dishes made with cutter, free to any address. 














OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEw York, January 21st, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 18%: 


| Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Box Southington, Cons. 











from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS hairy lo 


Throws a constant st: 
THE BEST PAY_ THE | "oa 
will give 
LAS, 


“MIDDLETOWN, ct. 6 
® Y. CITY. cmcaao. 














“TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Round the World, Holv Land », Sarane- 
ey leaves New York Nov. 5th and ‘Frisco 
Novy. 12th for trip around the world limited to eight 
—. Parties leave Feb. 6th and Sith for Holy ~ 
y 8th, June 12th, July 2d for Europe, $260 and up. 

. CLARK. 111 Heeatuny, 5 N. Y. 





F. 


The Overland Limited 


FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WEST 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


VIA THE 





TO UTAH 


29 hours from Misseuri River. 
44 hours from Chicago. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


24 days from Missouri River. 
3 days from Chicage or St. Louis. 


THE ONLY TRAIN 


in th West carrying Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars. 


| E. L, LOMAX 
PO tay ‘Matter | Gen. Pass. Tkt. Agt. Omaha, Neb 


JAPAN-AMERICA ‘LINE. 


New Route to the Orient 


Great Northern Railway 


Duluth—St. Paul— Minneapolis 
TO 
Seattle, Washington 


Nipon Yusen Kaisha 


TO 
HAWAII—JAPAN—CHINA 


Australia and India. 





Native agents of the Company at foreign ports 
speak English and are in a position to render valu- 
able service to tourists, students, temporary resi- 
dents and shippers. 

Through rates and bills of lading to all Oriental 
ports. Special rates for Missionaries. For freight, 
express-parcel, and passage rates, sailing dates, and 
other pany oon apply to railway or steamship 
agent, or addre 





r. we Wurrsey G.P. & T.A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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SAVE YOUR FRUITS} 





ary, 1895, to 31st December, 1895.......... . 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$2,622,872 42 





TT cvsvsccnpesanscntsseeuswiansases 1,027,151 41 
| Total Marine Premiums..................... $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, pa 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895. ..............05 $2,540,748 88 
Losses paid during the same ieee 

Es 2x6 cn SGpess essen tesense $1,218,407 55 
Returns of Premi- = 

ums and Expenses. $603, 415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

IE Ih. = 605s0s005 0000s eens exbneeeses 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,431 88 
Is vc cccseccesvescocccscncscessccess 202,518 33 

a AE En, a $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paym: nt, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H CHAPMAN — CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMESG.DE FOREST GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY _ ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN De THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERN . BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LE ANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVER FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, Ww ‘AM B.BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND GEORGEW.QUINTA 
JOHN D. HEW WLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV ANSIMC JOHN B. WOODWARD, 





GEORGE COPPELL. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A.PARSONS, ad Vice Preside nt. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
rience 

which has 
e ado} 


years. a! - 

forfeiting, provid generally for either paid-u lic: 

or extended fap atthe res of gaeeay ced 
a 


Active and pecan Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, communicate with the President, at 
the Home O leet 1 Broadway, New York 


OFFICERS: 
A. po RFORD.. 


-- President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem. 
gg ie NUPELEIEEED. « d<n0n, cepese cogsqumenscesaeha 
ya Theme Pres. imp. @ Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

ta MES R.P Leather 
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Regiscred Trade murk. 


You Run 
No Risk 


When you purchase Hand- 
kerchiefs at “The Linen 
Store,” of buying cotton or 
half cotton goods, because we 
deal in the pure linen sort 
only. 

In these we have everything 
that a lady or gentleman could 
wish for. 

Nowhere else are the as- 
sortments, offered for choice, 
so large; nowhere else are the 
values better. 

In this, as in every other 
department of our business, 
we earnestly invite inspection 
and comparison of our stock. 


Our New Catalogues Mailed Free. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


EDWINC.BURT &CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

70 & 72 W. 234 St., N.Y 


The genuine Edwin C. 
Bart Shoe has full name 









any 





alogue sent on applica- 


— ‘tion. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Jur Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 





An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tae preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF samen er MANTEAUX 


pA. B. &E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON. mass 
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z SANITARIUM. 
BOARD. e 
Sone aps - ee OR eager CREST VIEW, SANITARIUM, K+ ote nicky 
THE RANDOLPH a and 23 fos ogee’ | Se SS Caen ot «nerve 
1 A ee boarding house. _ ok, NY vature. ed Pot ehroate invallgn © ally of. K . MD. 
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